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AC RMSTRONG & SON’S 
7! NEW BOOKS. 


By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, 


Completing the 


Expositor’s Bible, 


} 


Edited by Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, LL D. 
The Book of the Twelve Prophets. 


Commonly Called the Minor. By Prof. GEORGE ADAM 
SMITH, D.D. Vol. Il. Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, 
Obadiah, Haggai, Malachi, Joel, Zechariah, Jonah. 
With Historica| and Critical Introductions and Chrono 
logical Tables. Ur. 8vo, $1.50. 

“The Book of the Twelve Prophe’s is a real boon to 
Bible students. Few interpreters of the Old Testament 
today rank higher than George adam smith.’’—Sunday 
School Times. 

Send for Descriptive Circular of the Expositor’s Bible, 
complete in 49 vols., with special subscription terms, $1.00 | 
per velume. 


New Revised Edition. New Stereotype Plates. 


The Preparation and Delivery of | 
Sermons. 

By Joun A. Broapus, D D., LL. D. New (23) Edition, 
revised from the Author’s Own Notes by Prof. E. C. 
DARGAN, D.D. Complete Index. Crown octavo, 
cloth, nearly 600 pages, $1.75. 

“ Prepared by a very able teacher, who had a practical 
knowledge of his subject and was intimately acquainted 
with the literature of all parts of it, and treated the 
whole with devoutness, thoroughness, blended scholar- 
ship, and good sense.” This new edition sith ad 
ditions and with data and references brought down to 
the present time will still further enhance the value of 
this mo t suecessfui book. 


Introduction to the Study of Sociology. 

By J. H. W. 8S UCKENBERG, D.D., Member of the 
Philosophical Society of Berlin. Uniform with same 
author’s Introduction to the Study of Philosophy, now 
in 6th Edition. One vol., cr. 8vo, net $1.50. 

“It isan earnest, c »nprehensive, learned and practical 
discussion, pointing in the righ* direction, stimulating 
in influence and certain to be appreciated highly by all 
serious students cf sociology.’’— The Congregationalist. 


The Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land. 

By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D. D., New (4th) Edition, 
with new Index and colored Maps, specially prepared. 
8th Thousan i. 8vo, cluth, 720 pages, $4.50 
**No one work has ever before enbodied all this 

variety of material to i lustrate the whole subject.” 





Sold by all Booksellers. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


51 East Tenth St., New York. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


Professor Drummond's Remarkable 
Book, 


“THE IDEAL LIFE” 


Addresses Hitherto Unpublished. 
BY 
PROFESSOR HENRY DRUIIFOND, 
Author of *‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” 
“The Greatest Thing in the Worid,” ete. | 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50. | 


The Rt. Rev. THOMAS MARCH CLARK, 
Bishop of Rhode Island, says: 


“T would give all I now possess if at 
the beginning of my ministry, more than 
sixty years ago, I could have had the 
privilege of studying these sermons. | 
Nothing has ever moved my heart and 
conscience more deeply.” 





The above book is for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent on receipt of price by 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 


Publishers, 149-151 5th Ave., New York | 
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ur Latest Books. 





A Son of the Revolution ; 


An Historicat Nover or Aaron Burr’s 
Time. By Elbridge S. Brooks. 30: pp- 





(og 


faithful to the facts of history. 
twee fact and fiction is to be drawn. 


from the reading of nob 


The M. M. C.; 


232 pp. 





A delightfuliy told sto 
Ihe pluck of the 


brought out. 


was most satisfactory. 


The Romance of Discovery } or, 


With six: llustrations by Frank T. Merrill. Cloth, r2mo, $1.50. 

Mr. Brooks, in this volume, presents to his readers a new field of interest and importance. 
‘he story of ‘om Edwards's adventures, as they are connected with Aarcn Burr, are in every way 
As the story progresses the reader will wonder where the live be- 
No one but Mr. Brooks himself could satisfactorily answer 
this question, and he desires to leave it to the young Americans of to-day, rightly thinking that it 
cannot be answered pooper unless the reader has caught something of that inspiration which comes 
ie deeds gloriously performed. 
A Story oF THE GREAT Rockies. 
Illustrated by Sears Gallagher. 
of the experiences of a New England girl who has been detained in a 
Colorado mining ae by the early shutting down of winter in a heavy snow storm. 

ittle school teacher, struggling against adverse circumstances, to hold for her 
friend the promising claim, which he has secured after years of misfortune in other ventures, is well 
The almost resistless bad luck which has made “Old Hopefull's ’” 
mockery still followed him when a fortune was almost within his grasp. The little school teacher 
was, however, a new element in ‘Old Hopefull’s” experience, and the result, as the story shows, 


By Charlotte M. Vaile. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


nickname a hollow 


Washington’s Young Aids ; 





A THousaxp YEARS OF ExPLORATION AND 
THE UNVRILING OF CONTINENTS. 

By William Elliot Griffis. 

305 pp- Illustrated. $1.50. 


Over the Andes ; ox, Ovr Boys 


New SoutH America. 
By Hezekiah Butterworth. 
368 pp. Illustrated. $1.50. 
Third volume of Travel-Adventure Series. 


By Charlotte M. Vaile. 


lilustrated. $1.50. 





Sue Orent?. 
335 PP- 
The Reach Patrol]; A_ Ssrory or 


THE Lire-SAVINnG SERVICE. 
By William Drysdale. 
318 pp. Illustrated. $1.50. 
Third volume of Brain and Brawn Series. 


W. A. WILDE 





: 





A Story oF THE New Jersey CAMPAIGN. 
1776-1777. 
By Everett T. Tomlinson. 
391 pp. Illustrated. $1.50. 
Third volume of War of the Revolution Series, 


A Successful Venture. 


By Ellen Douglas Deland. 
Illustrated. $1.50. Author of ‘* Mal- 
vern,” ‘‘Oakleigh,” etc. 


Midshipman Jack. 


By Cras. Ledyard Norton. 
290 pp- Illustrated, $1.25. 
Third volume of Fighting for the Flag Series. 





340 pp. 





iS 


2 


Success. By Orison Swett Marden, 


Author of ‘‘ Pushing to the Front,’ ‘ Archi- 
tects of Fate,” etc. 347 pp- Illusirated. $1.25. 


BOSTON 


& CO e9 and Chicago. 
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RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


PRICE 25 CENTS 





RICHARD HARDING DAVIS’S NEW SERIAL 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES 


‘a4 HE KING’S JACKAL,” the new serial by 
Mr. Davis, begins in the Afri Scribner. 
It is a story of a modern king, bankrupt 
and banished, who, with other adventurers, concocts 
a singular plot to get money. 

A prominent but innocent figure in the scheme is 
an American heiress; another figure, not so innocent, 
is a lady with a reputation in several European courts. 
She also would make money. 
is a young prince with medixval ideas, though the 
reader’s hero will probably be the newspaper corre 
spondent, a young man something like Mc Williams, 
who has been everywhere, knows everything, and can 
slap kings on the back. 


The scene is laid in Tangier, and Mr. Gibson made the drawings for the 
story during his recent stay on the Mediterranean. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


DANA GIBSON 


The hero of the story 








The Poem of Immortality 


“Luminous with the triumph of light and love over 
darkness and mortality.”—Dr. HENRY VAN DYKE, 


TENNYSON’S : ‘“Tbere are no hands into 


which it can fall without in- 


IN MEMORIAM page py ¢. o 
, work whic 80 utifully 

they ton ‘Dyke » enshrines.”—Literary World. 
Illustrated by “A rare work, admirable in 
Harry Fenn conception and exquisite in exe- 


cution.”—Living Church. 


Silk, boxed, $3.50 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 


. “A classic of consolation. ... « As a gift for a friend in | 
sorrow, nothing can priate.” — 
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poms photographs, etc.; 
ow price; we guarantee the most liberal te: 3 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.: 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100 paged 
Agency Manual 


free. EVERETT VO. Fisk & Co. 





Sacred Songs No. 1 


Over 400,000 copies already sold. 
M USIC—$25 per 100, by express; 30c. each, if by mail. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
GO. 





NEW YORE. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14TH STRERT, N. Y. 
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SCRIBNERS’ NEWEST BOOKS. 


Some Easter Volumes by Henry van Dyke. 
SERMONS TO YOUNG MEN. | By Henry van Dvxe. 


Dr. van Dyke's “ Straight Sermons,”’ of which this volume is a revised and enlarged edition, are unique in the effectiveness of their oe to young men, owing to their 
vigor, strength, and straightforward manliness. The Christian Evangelist has said: ‘‘We commend these sermons as models, both as to themes and treatment.” 


12mo, $1.25. 
THE BUILDERS and Other Poems. By Henry van Dyke. 
(Third Edition.) - Elegantly bound in gilt vellum. 12mo, $1.50. 


“This song-group is rich with sentiment, deeply satisfying. The book as a whole 


has thought, feeling, dignity and charm,’’— RicHarp Benton. 








“‘A permanent contribution to English literature.”"— Prof. Eowarp Dowpen. 
(Referring to the bird-poems.) ‘‘ Nothing truer to life has been written in this coun- 
try.”’—JoHN BurRouGus. 


The First Christmas Tree. | The Reality of Religion. 
By Henry vAN Dyke. (Second Edition.) With full-page illustrations by Howard | (/i/th Edition.) By Henry van Dyke. t2amo. $1.00. 
Pyle, in photogravure, decorative borders, illuminated title, and a striking cover | 
| 


design. 8vo. $1.50. 
““No more exquisite prose-poem has been written for many a day.”’— Chicago The Story of the Psalms. 
Evening Post. | (Fifth Edition.) By Hgnry van Dyke. 12mo. $1.50. 


In the Cameo Edition, each with frontispiece etching by G. Mercier. 16mo. $1.25. 
The Poetry of Tennyson. Little Rivers. 


(Eighth Edition.) (Ninth Edition.) . 
“ft leaves nothing to be desired.”.—Tnomas Battey ALDRICH. “It is sure to become a classic on its subject.”"—7he Nation 


MUSIC: How It Came to be What It Is. 


With many illustrations. 12mo, $1.25 met. 


THE EUGENE FIELD I KNEW. By Frances Witson. 


Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25. dso a limited edition of 204 copies with special features, each $4.00 net. (Ready April 16.) 

The famous comedian knew Mr. Field very intimately, and his informal and anecdotal biography presents very vividly the fun-loving nature which is so apparent in the 
writings of the Western poet; stories of Field and his relations with his family and his circle of friends, many of the anecdotes having a bookish flavor; scraps of verse and 
odd fly-leaf inscriptions by him; and direct reminiscence and estimate of the author’s work, make up an unusual volume. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS : AULD LANG SYNE HORACE MANN and the Common-School 
A Practical Exposition. By Cuartes Gore, M.A., By the sw Hon. Professor F. Max Mutcer, author Revival in the United States 
D.D., of the Community of the Resurrection, Canon of “The Science of Language,” etc. Second 
of Westminster. 1210, $1.50. Edition. Crown 8vo, $2.00. By B. A. Hinspace, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of the 
YOUNG BLOOD Science and the Art of Teaching in the University 
FOR LOVE OF COUNTRY B of Michigan. (Great Educators Series. Edited by 


A £5 ond Git Man‘ te tes Biome af thn Reveledion E. Ww. Hornunc, author of ‘‘My Lord Duke,” 
: Second Edition. 4 Cyavs Townsaxp Brapy, bau kaa csntysndihres 2a emichai Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D.) 12m0, $1.00 net. 
Archdeacon of Pennsylvania. 12mo, $1.25. WHAT IS GOOD MUSIC ? F 


Suggestions to Persons Desiring to Cultivate a Taste 
TALES OF UNREST % Musical Art. By W. J. HENDERSON. 12mo0, 
By Josern CONRAD. 12m0, $1.25. 


$1.00 net. 
How to Listen to Music 
NAPOLEON Ill. AND ens COURT By H. E. Krensigr. Seventh Edition. 12mo, 
By ImBert Dk Satnt-AMAND. With portraits. 12mo. 
$1.50. 
‘ ALREADY PUBLISHED 


$1.25 net 
TALES OF THE CITY ROOM 
Louis Napoleon and Mademoiselle de Montijo. 
With portraits. $1.50. 


By Exizasetu G, JorDAN. 12m0, $1.00. 
THROUGH SOUTH AFRICA 

EMERSON AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By Joun Jay CHAPMAN, 12mo0, $1.25. 


By Henry M. Stantey, M.P., D.C.L., author of 


By HANNAH SMITH. 


NOVELS AND STORIES BY ‘‘Q”’ 
(A. T. QUILLER-COUCH) 
Nine volumes, each 12mo, $1.25. The set in a box $11.00 
“He is among the most imaginative and poetic of 
the later English novelists.” 
The Splendid Spur 
The Blue Pavilions 
I Saw Three Ships The Delectable Duchy 
Noughts and Crosses Troy Town 
Adventures in Criticism 


Dead Man's Rock 
Wandering Heath 


** How I Found Livingstone,” etc. With map and 
illustrations. 12mo0, $1.00. 


A GREAT BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA. VOLUME I NOW READY. 








A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


Dealing with its Language, Literature and Contents, Including the Biblical Theology. 


Edited by JAMES HASTINGS, M.A., D.D., with the assistance of John A. Selbie, M.A., and A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL. D., of 
Edinburgh; S. R. Driver, D.D., Litt. D., of Oxford, and H. B. Swéte, D.D., Litt.D., of Cambridge. 


A Special Inducement is offered to early subscribers which will hold good only until the publication of Vol. I. By this arrangement the 


volumes will be delivered as issued, on easy installment payments. 


Published by Charles Scribner's Sons conjointly with Messrs. 


oad 


For terms, descriptive circular and specimen pages address the publishers. 


T. and T. Clark, of Edinburgh, and to be complete in four large octavo 


volumes of about goo pages each, with illustrations and maps. Sold only by subscription, subscriptions being taken only for the entire set. 





SOME OF THE NOTABLE 
CONTRIBUTORS. 


Prof. Sanday, of Oxtord, 
on ‘‘ Jesus Christ’’ 
Canon Taylor 
on ‘‘ The Alphabet ’’ 
Prof. Batten, of Philadelphia, 
on ‘‘ Ezra,’’ etc. 
Prof. Bruce 
on ‘‘ Hebrews "’ 
Prof. A. B. Davidson 
on ‘‘ Hosea,’’ etc. 
Pres. Harper, of Chicago, 
on ‘‘ Minor Prophets ’’ 
Prof. Lock, of Oxford, 
on ‘‘ Ephesians ’’ 
Prof. McCurdy, of Toronto, 
on ‘‘ Semites’’ 
Prof. Peake, of Manchester, 
on ‘‘ Ecclesiastes ’’ 
Prof. Porter, of Yale, 
on ‘‘ Apocrypha’’ 
Prof. Price, of Chicago, 
on ‘‘ Acadians,’’ etc. 
Dr. Robertson, of Durham, 
on ‘‘Romans,’’ etc. 
Prof. Ryle, of Cambridge, 
on ‘‘Israel,’’ etc. 
Prof. Salmond, of Aberdeen, 
on ‘‘ St. Mark,’’ etc. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





This great work aims to furnish an encyclopedic dictionary of 
the Old and New Testaments, together with the Old Testament 
Apocrypha, and to bring within the reach of all the wonderfully 
illuminating results of later-day scholarship. 

These necessary facts have been presented concisely, and specu- 
lative generalities have been avoided, along with the personal 
opinions which have not yet won general acceptance; and the care- 
ful editing has given a strong tone of dignified conservatism to the 
new matter which figures so prominently throughout the work. 

It contains articles (with the names of the authors appended in 
all except minor instances) on all Persons and Places, on the An- 
tiquities and Archzological subjects of the Bible, its Ethnology, 
Geology, and Natural History, on Biblical Theology and Ethics, 
and upon the obsolete or archaic words occurring in the English 
translations. Its scope and standard may be gathered from the 
fact that Volume I alone contains more than 3,500 articles, ranging 
from mere dictionary entries and cross references to long discus- 
sions of ten or fifteen pages, some of which are monographs of 
notable importance. In the building of this monumental structure 
of Biblical learning, practically all the great theological specialists 
of the day have assisted, this same first volume showing a list of a 
hundred and twenty names, the standing of which may be inferred 
from those given herewith. 

By a careful system of black-lettering and cross- referencing, and 
by the intelligent selection of headings, the accessibility of the 
work as a book of reference has been raised to the highest point, 
and the maps and illustrations (the latter being chiefly from draw- 
ings made in Syria by Rev. G. M. Mackie, M. A.) supply the 
necessary pictorial assistance throughout. 

The work, therefore, excels all others of its kind in Fullness, 
Authoritativeness, and Accessibility, and not only the Biblical 
student, but the intelligent reader of every description, will find 
it invaluable. 











SOME OF THE NOTABLE 
CONTRIBUTORS. 


Prof. A. C. Headlam, 
on ‘* Acts” 
Prof. A. H. Sayce 
on ‘‘ Amorites’’ 
Prof. W. Flinders Petrie 
on ‘‘ Architecture’’ 
Prof. W. M. Ramsay 
on ‘ Asia"’ 
Dr. Plummer 
on ‘‘ Barabbas"’ 
Col. C. R. Conder 
on ‘‘ Bethesda "’ 
Prof. Hommel, of Munich, 
on ‘‘ Assyria,’’ etc. 
Prof. Warfield, of Princeton, 
on ‘‘ Doubt,"’ etc. 
Prof. Driver, of Oxford, 
on ‘‘Law,”’ etc. 
Prof. Stevens, of Yale, 
on ‘‘ Holiness,’’ etc. 
Dr. H. Clay Trumbull 
on Palestine Geography 
Dr. Post, of Berlia, 
on Natural History 
Prof. Cavendish, of Glasgow, 
on ‘‘ Mediator,’’ etc. 
Prof. Purves, of Princeton, 
on ‘‘Crown,”’ etc. 
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TIFFANY: CLASS ‘6: DECORATING: COMPANY: 
- FVRNISHERS %5 GLASS WORKERS:DOMESTICS ECCLESIASTICAL * 
- DECORATIONS: & MEMORIALS: 
333 TO 341 FOVRTH AVENVE NEWYORK: 


It is very gratifying to us to be able to announce that the memorial windows ordered 
from us to be set for Easter, for this year, have greatly exceeded in number those of any 
We attribute this fact to the acknowledged artistic merit of our designs, the skil] 


All our windows are made of Tiffany 


previous year. 
of our artisans and the superior quality of our glass. 


Favrile Glass, which is made by us at our own furnaces and cannot be duplicated or used by 


any other makers of windows. 
The following are among the notable Congregational Churches in which there are 


examples of our work: 


CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, BOSTON, MASS. 

HARVARD STREET CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, BROOKLINE, MASS. 
SHEPARD MEMORIAL CHURCH, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

WALNUT AVENUE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, ROXBURY, MASS. 
ELIOT CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, NEWTON, MASS. 

WINTER HILL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, WAKEFIELD, MASS. 

CALVINISTIC CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, FITCHBURG, MASS. 
TRINITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
TRINITARIAN CHURCH, TAUNTON, MASS. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 

FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, HARTFORD, CONN. 

CENTER CHURCH, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

BROADWAY CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, NORWICH, CONN. 
SOUTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO0.’S 


NEW BOOKS 








Little Books for Life’s Guidance 


Caleb West Master Diver Long i6mo, decorated cloth, each 50 cents. 
’ 
By F. Horkinson Smiru, author of “Tom | 
Grogan,” etc. Finely illustrated. 12mo, | 
$1.50. 


This is an exceedingly interesting romance of the 
building of a lighthouse, and is one of the strongest, 
maniliest, breeziest stories written for many a day, sup- 
plemented with several uncommonly good illustrations. 


Tales of the Home Folks in| 


“ The Revell Company, always quick to see what the religious public will appreciate, is now bringing 
out a series entitled Little Kooks fur Life’s Guidance. They are compact in form and prettily bound. 
They are from men whose minds are saturated with the language and thought of the Scriptures. .. . 
Surely no speakers and no writers can put Christians generally under greater obligations than those who 
bring a message to that which is deepest and best in our personal life with Christ.”— The Congregationalis¢. 


Sin and Its Conquerors; or, 
The Conquest of Sin. By the 
Very Rev. Dean Farrar. 
Contains five addresses; Guilt; 

Hindrances to Repentance; Enthusi 

asm; Egoism and Altruism —a con- 

trast; Lessons from the Birds and the 


Foretokens of Immortality: 
Studies “for the hour when the 
immortal “4 burns low in the 
heart.” By Rev. Newell Dwight 
Hillis. 

“It lifts us out of our narrow view, 
and gives us the broad landscape, 


ee which yo pee’ geet of death Lilies. 

ow m,.”?— 

Peace and War ma So Inspired Through Suffering. By 
D. 


Interesting stories and character studies of 
the South, by JokL CHANDLER HARRIS, 


author of the ‘‘ Uncle Remus” and “Thim- ; 


blefinger’’ stories. Withillustrations. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


Unforeseen Tendencies of 


Democracy 
By Epwin IL. Gopkty, editor of the New 
York ‘‘ Nation.”’ Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
A book of remarkable value, in which the aspects of 
American political life are stated with explicit frank- 
ness, and current facts, opinions and tendencies are 


contrasted with the theories held concerning demo- 
cratic government by the Fathers of the Republic. 


The Imported Bridegroom 
And Other Stories of the New York Ghetto 


By ABRAHAM CAHAN, author of “ Yekl.” 
16mo, $1.00. 


Stories of curious interest concerning Russian Jews 
in New York City. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





Saved and Kept. Counsels to 
Young Believers. By Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, B. A. 

“Earnest, direct and spiritual.”— 

Evangelist. 

Cheer for Life’s Pilgrimage. By 
F. B. Meyer, B. A. 

* Filled witha devout spiritand with 
ood common sense.” — Journal and 

Messenger. 

Waiting on God. Daily Mes- 
sages for a month. By Rev. An- 
drew Murray. 





S| 
Rev. D. O. Mears, D. 

“Will accomplish successfully the 
object for which it has been specially 
designed.”— The Congregationalist. 


A Holy Life, and How to Live 
It. By G. H.C. Mac sregor, M. A. 
“Better than Thomas 4 Kempis’s 

‘Imitatio’s Christi,’ because it is 

Mince og | free from asceticism; it is a 

book for the open air of modern life. 

— Northern Christian Advocate. 


Discipleship. By Rev. G. Camp- 











* nega J a@ weary soul will read its 
pages with delight and thank God and 
take comfort and courage.”’— Observer. 


The True Vine. Meditations for a Month 
on John xv: 1-16. By Rev. Ai drew Murray. 
‘1 feel as if there is not another passage in God’s 

Word in which our union to Christ Jesus is put 

with equal clearness or force.”"—Preface. 


The Lord’s Table. A Help to the Right 
Observance of the Holy Supper. By Rev. 
Andrew Murray. 

* Meditations and prayers for Communion Sab- 
bath, aud for seven days before and six days 
after.’’— /ndependent. 


bell Morgan, of London. 
** Earnest, practical and devotiona’ 


Lo 


—Herald and Presbyter. 
Yet Speaking. Unpublished Addresses. 
By Rev. A. J. Gordon, D. D. 


“A fitting memorial of one who, though dead, 
yet speaks with a most persuasive voice.”—7he 
Advance. 


When Thou Hast Shut Thy Door. Morn- 
ing and Evening Meditations for a Month. 
By Amos R. Wells. 

“* Brings the needs and experiences of life to the 
test of the quiet hour of God’s presence and com 
munion.”’— The Congregationalist. 





For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. Catalogues free. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 
NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 63 Washington St. TORONTO: 154 Yonge St. 
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CONTENTS 


£DITORIAL: 
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The President Should Be Sustained 486 
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ford 
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The Easter Message. Isaac O. Rankin 
A Scottish Letter, W. M. R. 
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491 
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494 


HOME: 
Angels of Life and Death—a poem. Edith M. 
Thomas 497 
Easter in the Year, the Week and the Day. 
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The Future of the W.C.T.U. Mary A. Liver- 
more 

Faster Day—a selected poem 


Mary’s Easter Hat. Frances Bent Dillingham 499 
An Easter Song—a selected poem 500 
Tangles 500 


Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 
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Dr. Gordon on the Situation 
Cbristian Influences in the}Palace 
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Almigbty God, the rigbttul ruler of all 
nations, quiet our bearts that we map 
discern thy mind and will concerning 
us. Uf it be consistent witb tbyp boly 
purposes save us, we beseech thee, from 
tbe sbock and sorrow and ravages of 
wart. Bs we cherish the bonor and wels 
tare of our beloved country so may we 
duly regard the rigbts of otber nations 
and peoples. Make us tender in our 
sympatbies toward the suffering and 
oppressed and wise and successful in 
the relief whicb we extend. Save us 
from the domination of base passions and 
selfish interests and now as beretofore 
make tbyself known as our guide and 
deliverer, accomplisbing tbrougb us as 
a nation thine own blessed purposes for 
tbe whole buman race tbrougb Jesus 
Cbrist our Lord. 
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E often speak in a familiar way 
of “the land of the living.” 


¥ y In his lecture on Increase 
Mather Prof. Williston Walker quotes 
the phrase as used by that great man in 
replying, near the close of his life, to a 
friend in England who had sent to in- 
quire if he were still in the land of the 
living. ‘Tell him,” said the aged divine, 
“that I am now in the land of the dying, 
but that I am soon going to the land of 
the living.” The thought of the stern 
old Puritan of Boston, 175 years ago, like 
a sudden searchlight falls upon the say- 
ing and gives it a fresh and startling 
meaning. Above all things else this is 
the profound, precious lesson of Easter- 
tide. Life hereis soshort! Others around 
us, the nearest and dearest, one by one 
part company from us and passon. We 
know very well that we shall follow— 
soon it will really be, even though we at- 
tain to threescore years and ten, or by 
reason of strength to fourscore years. 


. But when we die, then we shall begin 


truly to live. The veil of mystery hangs 
thick before us, but beyond it is “the 
land of the living.’’ The great questions 
as to the future are not settled: How shall 
the dead be raised, whither shall we go, 
what shall we be? But we shall have 
real life, “and that more abundantly.” 
This is what the rising from the dead 
means. Because He lives we shall live 
also. We may take this sure hope to our 
hearts and be of good cheer. 


Holy Week’s suggestions strike in upon 
a world which never needed more to give 
heed to them. The fact that Christian 
hearts generally, irrespective of denom 
inational ties, are laying hold of the 
spiritual help which the season affords is 
full of promise. Men yearn today most 
of all for reality in their religious life, 
and more and more it is being seen that 
contact with the strong, enduring person- 
ality of Jesus Christ vitalizes faith as 
nothing else does. We are glad to see 
that so many churches are holding special 
services this week, many cf them plan- 
ning for a celebration of the communion 
on either Thursday or Friday. We have 
never before received s0 many programs 
as have this year come to us evidencing 
careful thought in preparation for the 
week. May all these gatherings be marked 
with warmth of devotion, and wherever 
there is an individual disciple who cannot 
meet with his fellow-Christians to call to 
mind Jesus’ last week upon earth may 
there still be that earnestness of desire for 
righteousness and that rededication of 
the spirit to God which will make this 
week a holy one. 


The problem of paying clergymen 
enough to live on comfortably is becom- 
ing serious in the Chureh of England. 
The Churchman states that between 1895 
and 1896 their salaries were diminished 
not less than $65,000, and that the Gen- 
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eral Sustentation Fund, proposed for 
their benefit as a feature of the Queen’s 
Jubilee, is practically a failure. During 
the past three years, also, voluntary con- 
tributions for general religious purposes 
in that branch of the church have fallen 
off at the rate of $500,000 a year! Proba- 
bly in no other denomination is there so 
sharp a contrast between the salaries of 
the high officials and those of the ordi- 
nary clergy. Yet it is only just to re- 
member that the necessary expenses of 
the former are very much the heavier. 
The problem is not peculiar to the Es- 
tablished Church, nor, indeed, to Eng- 
land. If any man earns a comfortable 
salary, it is the Christian minister. But 
to secure it to him is not easy. Weare 
glad to believe that, small although many 
of the salaries paid to Congregational 
ministers are, both in England and here, 
they nevertheless compare favorably with 
those of ministers in most, if not all, of 
the other denominations. 





The public schools of Minneapolis will 
close May 1, only $60,000 of the $90,000 
required to keep them open until the 
close of the normal school year having 
been raised. Public sentiment in Minne- 
apolis seems to be that the plain people 
have been liberal and self-sacrificing, but 
that most of the wealthy people of the 
community, those from whom most was 
expected, have been without concern and 
unwilling to co-operate. Rev. Dr. D. N. 
Beach, in an open letter to the Minneapo- 
lis Journal, says that the confidence re- 
posed in the well-to-do in this respect 
seems to have been misplaced, and he 
pleads with them to contribute to the 
fund before it is too late. He affirms 
that a wrong to the children, to the 
teachers, to the school system and the 
future quality of the teaching force and 
to the reputation of the city will be done 
if the schools are allowed to close. And 
he challenges the recreant wealthy to 
meet in conference the friends of the 
popular movement and argue it out. It 
will be a sad day for this country when 
the public school ceases to have the 
wholesome interest and generous support 
of all elements of the people—the rich 
and the poor, the educated and the il- 
literate. 


The Churchman recently stated that 
honor, not to mention expediency, re- 
quired that the Protestant Episcopal 
General Convention, at its next session, 
should revise the canon of marriage and 
divorce—a canon which, as it now stands, 
has been pronounced “more full of pit- 
falls than any piece of legislation of simi- 
lar length in civil or ecclesiastical law.” 
It is reported that the joint committee 
appointed in 1892 to revise this canon has 
prepared its report, and that it will sug- 
gest a canon reading, “No minister of 
this church shall solemnize the marriage 
of either party to a divorce during the 
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lifetime of the other.”’ If this be true, 
and the convention adopt this report, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church will be less 
popular in certain quarters than it now 
is. Several of the Episcopal bishops have 
issued orders to their clergy, warning 
them against preaching pseudo patriotic 
sermons. That is well. But did not 
Bishop Satterlee of Washington go too 
far when he said that “all questions of 
war or of national politics have no place 
in the pulpit’? Bishops Lawrence of 
Massachusetts and Potter of New York 
did not hesitate last Sunday to let their 
views on national duty be known in a 
most frank way. In times of crisis the 
people look to the clergy to speak as 
prophets, and if the clergy prefer to be 
dumb like priests—so much the worse for 
the clergy and society. 





The President Should Be Sus- 


tained 


This nation last week saw itself in a 
position which few of its citizens in 
future years will look back upon with 
pride. The President, his Cabinet, the 
Vice-President and the Speaker of the 
House were using their utmost influence 
to hold Congress in check, while the 
most diligent efforts were being made 
by the Executive to secure justice for 
suffering Cubans, to maintain American 
honor and to promote these great ends 
without resorting to war. A clamorous 
multitude of senators and representa- 
tives, many of them of the Republican 
party, were hysterically trying to force 
Congress to an immediate declaration of 
war against Spain in face of the Presi- 
dent’s assurance that the resources of 
peaceful negotiation are not yet ex- 
hausted. 

Fortunately for our country a day of 
Sabbath rest intervened. The sober sen- 
timent of the nation has had opportunity 
to make itself feltin Washington. Judg- 
ing from tlie resolutions passed on Fri- 
day and Saturday by boards of trade and 
organizations of professional men, and by 
hundreds of churches on Sunday and 
from sermons preached in countless pul- 
pits, the American people have not lost 
the balance of reason, and their demand 
for dignified and deliberate consideration 
of affairs at this crisis will not be un- 
heeded. Whether our purpose to relieve 
the starving can be carried out by declar- 
ing war, whether Cubans want us to pro- 
ceed to armed interference, whether we 
can gain justice by war instead of by ar- 
bitration accepted by Spain for the mur- 
dered officers and sailors of the Maine 
are questions which yet will be discussed 
before answers to them are voted by 
Congress. 

Some of our citizens seem to long for 
the glory of war and fear to lose it bya 
day’s delay. What would such glory be? 
Dr. Barton tersely answered that ques- 
tion in Shawmut Church, Boston, last Sun- 
day: “The glory of defeating a nation 
one-fourth as large as we in population, 
tied hand and foot with debt, whose bonds 
are worth in the market less than half 
what ours bring at lower interest; a na- 
tion already at its wits’ end, with a child 
for a king, an unloved wife, now a widow, 
brought from a foreign home to a trou- 
blous and unhappy life, as queen regent; 
a nation with a splendid past, that more 
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than once has befriended us, and now so 
weak that its pride is all that is left for 
us to conquer, and whose humiliation 
could be our only satisfaction. We should 
free Cuba and have her on our hands in 
some shape to vex us with the political 
and industrial and social problems which 
a protectorate or an annexation would 
involve; but we can free Cuba without 
war, and perhaps with less of after peril.’’ 

We stand unshaken in the purpose in 
which we believe this country is united— 
to use all wise means to feed starving 
Cubans, to deliver that island from mis- 
rule and to punish those responsible for 
the destruction of the Maine. As far as 
we can judge from most reliable informa- 
tion from Washington, most of the sen- 
ators and representatives are perfectly 
sincere in this purpose. But not afew of 
them appear to be acting solely from im- 
pulse in dictating the method to be pur- 
sued. Some of them appear to be giving 
greater weight to real or imagined politi- 
cal considerations than to national wel- 
fare or honor, and some of them are in- 
citing to action which has no other mo- 
tive than revenge for the destruction of 
the Maine. 

Towering up above the sordid and re- 
vengeful few and the politic many stands 
the figure of the President still intent on 
finding a peaceful solution of the problem, 
even though diplomatic relations with 
Spain are suspended, even though the 
Foreign Relations Committee announces 
its intention to declare for forcible inter- 
vention, even though some of his most 
trusted advisers inform him that if he 
does not respond to the war clamor the 
party which elected him will be defeated 
at the polls. The plain issue before the 
American people is whether they will sup- 
port him or not. We believe they will, 
because the American people are sane of 
mind as well as true at heart, cautious as 
well as self-sacrificing. Their attitude 
through the earlier stages of this contro- 
versy has been such as to extort the admi- 
ration of European critics only too ready 
to condemn democracy at every chance. 
A peaceful solution is yet possible. We 
believe it will be achieved, to the lasting 
honor of the President and his associates, 
and of the country they are leading through 
devious ways in a spirit as statesmanlike 
as it is Christian. 





The Crisis in the Doshisha 


This school, as is well known, was 
founded in Kyoto, Japan, by the late Rev. 
J. H. Neesima, LL. D., in connection with 
the American Board’s Mission in 1875. 
The constitution of the Doshisha Com- 
pany, having charge of all the affairs of 
the schoo], declares the purpose of the 
company to be the promotion of moral 
and intellectual education in close union, 
and states definitely in Article III. that 
“Christianity is the foundation of the 
moral educition promoted by this com- 
pany,” and in Article II. that this consti- 
tution applies to all the schools of the 
Doshisha. Article VI. of the constitu- 
tion declares the preceding five articles 
embodying the fundamental principles of 
the company to be “unchangeable.” 

On the strength of this constitution and 
because of the implicit trust reposed in 
Mr. Neesima and his associates the Amer- 
ican Board has been for many years the 
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generous supporter of the Doshisha. The 
recitation hal), the chapel, the library 
building and most of the dormitories were 
erected with funds provided by the Board. 
In 1889 Mr. Harris of New London, Ct., 
made the generous gift of $100,000 for the 
Harris School of Science, and this school 
was opened in September, 1890, fully 
equipped in a commodious brick build- 
ing. In 1891 Mrs. Byron W. Clarke of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., donated to the trus- 
tees of the school the sum of $10,000 for 
a theological hall, which.was dedicated 
in 1894. Two legacies from Christian 
friends in the United States, as well as 
several other gifts, have been received 
by this school. As many as eight mis- 
sionaries of the Board have taught in 
this school, giving almost their entire 
time to this work, receiving the whole of 
their support from the Board. 

When in 1892 and 1893 the political 
agitations in the empire made it very un- 
pleasant for individual Japanese Chris- 
tians to continue holding in their names 
the land and houses occupied by the mis- 
sionaries of the Board in the various sta 
tions in the Interior, the mission, under 
authority from the Prudential Committee 
and at the urgent request of leading Jap- 
anese pastors, transferred most of their 
real estate to the trustees of the Doshisha 
for the endowment of a theological de- 
partment, the Board reserving the use of 
the property at a nominal rent for thirty 
years. This course was adopted because 
of the implicit trust which the mission 
and the Prudential Committee had in 
the Christian character and purpose of 
the trustees of the Doshisha. The trus- 
tees; especially when the status of the 
property in Kyoto was discussed, as- 
sured the mission in writing that they 
“do not intend to prove disloyal to the 
good will of the Board ” in the use of this 
property, which the Board under stress 
from the laws of Japan had been com- 
pelled to put in the name of the trustees. 

Thus, chiefly through the generosity of 
the American Board and of American 
Christians, the Doshisha trustees have 
come into possession of property worth 
several hundred thousands of dollars, 
every cent of which was given on the 
basis of the constitution, which guaran- 
teed the school forever to be a Christian 
school openly and avowedly. 

The change in the Christian tone of the 
school after Dr. Neesima’s death, the en- 
deavor and failure of the deputation of 
the Board in 1895 to secure from the 
Doshisha trustees a definite statement re- 
garding the Christianity avowed by the 
constitution to be the moral foundation 
of the school, the report of the deputation 
advising a gradual separation from the 
school and the subsequent decision of 
the trustees declining all aid from the 
Board, either in money or in men, after 
the close of 1896, are fresh in the minds of 
all interested in the progress of Christian- 
ity in Japan. 

Since then the school has not pros- 
pered. The trustees have found tbe fi- 
nancial burden very heavy. Various at- 
tempts have been made to secure for 
the school a larger income, chiefly by 
bringing it more in harmony with the 
government schools and by securing for 
it the recognition of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, This would have given to stu- 
dents, while pursuing their studies, ex- 
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emption from military service and the 
privilege of passing into government 
schools ad eundem. 

To their application for these privileges 
the educational department replied that 
it would be necessary for the Jinjo Chu 
Gakko (Common Middle School) and 
Kyoto Gakko (Higher School), for which 
departments the trustees sought the priv- 
ileges, to possess in their own name an 
endowment of En 50,000, and that the 
article making Christianity the founda- 
tion of the moral education of the school 
must be erased or so changed that Chris- 
tianity is taken out of the constitution. 

It would seem that, in view of the con- 
stitution and of the whole history of the 
school, only one answer to such a prop- 
osition was possible—a prompt and unan- 
imous refusal to make the change, no 
matter what financial or temporal ad- 
vantages might accrue fromit. But the 
trustees, at a meeting held in Tokyo in 
February, voted to strike out Article VI. 
and the last clause of Article II., appoint- 
ing at the same time a committee of 
three to wait upon the minister of edu- 
cation and to secure his promise that the 
desired privileges should now be granted. 

Of course the trustees will not fail to 
assure the public that the change is only 
in the written constitution, that Chris- 
tianity shall remain the spirit of the 


school and that they mean to carry out: 


the original purpose of Dr. Neesima in 
founding the school. But this is a moral 
jugglery which will deceive no one. If 
Dr. Neesima, who put Article VI. into 
the constitution, saying that “the above 
five articles are unchangeable,” had been 
at that meeting of the trustees, would he 
have listened to the proposed change? 
It is almost a sacrilege to think so even 
for a moment. If that Article III. had 
not been there unchangeable, would the 
trustees of the Doshisha have received 
from the American Board, or from Mr. 
Iiarris and other Christian friends, the 
first cent of the large contributions now 
constituting their property? The trus- 
tees have brought an indelible stain not 
only upon the good name of the institu- 
tion which they represent, but upon the 
good name of Japanese Christianity, and 
have greatly weakened the confidence 
hitherto reposed by American Christians 
in the trustworthiness of the Japanese 
character, 

The trustees of the school in Kuma- 
moto, who held the property purchased 
in that city with funds contributed by 
the Board, have sold that property, as it 
was required by the government for the 
enlargement of the military garrison, but 
nothing of the proceeds of the sale has 
been turned over to those who were the 
moral owners of the property. 

These are dark spots upon the fair 
name of Japanese Christianity. The 
American Christians have trusted their 
Japanese brethren, but to their keen 
regret they have been forced to admit 
that the policy of trust appears to be a 
failure. But we are relieved somewhat 
to see that already the graduates of the 
Doshisha, and many others, have made 
strong protests to ‘he trustees against 
their action as ‘most unlawful and un- 
just.” We look with some degree of con. 
fidence to a pro.upt repudiation by Japa- 
nese Christians of actions unworthy of 
any religion or of any men who invite the 


confidence of their fellows. After all, 
this unfortunate matter is but an inc:dent 
in the history of a religious mvvement, 
the most of which is yet to be written. 
These blots, we believe, are to be erased 
and fair characters are to be written 
over them to the honor of our Japanese 
brethren. 


Rally for the State Meeting 


A disposition is already evident to lift 
the meeting of the General Association 
at Greenfield, next month, out of the ruts 
into which it may have settled, and to 
make it a more thoroughly representative 
and influential gathering than it is wont 
to be. The committee of arrangements 
began some time ago an agitation in be- 
half of a large attendance, spirited dis- 
cussions. and a wider representation of 
ministers and laymen. One or two local 
associations have also taken the matter 
in hand, and last week the Suffolk North, 
through a committee previously ap- 
pointed, put forth a manifesto which we 
trust will have a direct influence upon 
the plans for the gathering. 

It is suggested by this association that 
the reports of the various committees be 
printed two weeks before the meeting, 
and that two copies be sent to every Con- 
gregational pastor. This, it is hoped, 
will obviate the reading of these reports 
before the association. It is further inti- 
mated that thirty minutes are suffivient 
for the discussion of any one of these 
printed reports. Another recommenda. 
tion is that one hour each day be given to 
an open parliament, each delegate being 
free to speak three minutes on any sub- 
ject. It is further advised that a moder- 
ator be chosen one year in advance, that 
the meeting be thoroughly advertised, 
that no person serve on any permanent 
committee more than two consecutive 
years, that more laymen be asked to take 
part, and that the same speaker shall not 
appear on any program oftener than once 
in two years. These suggestions are rad- 
ical in certain directions, but none too 
much so, we believe, for the interests of 
the association. The fact that the com- 
mittee offering them consists of such 
well known ministers as Drs. Smith Baker 
and Mackenzie and Rev. C. E. Jefferson 
will certainly secure for them careful 
attention. 

To insure the success of the meeting, 
however, something more is essential than 
the most capable committees of arrange- 
ment. The churches have a greater re- 
sponsibility than they often realize. For 
instance, every year a standing committee 
of the association undertakes to prepare 
for the annual meeting a bird’s-eye view 
of the condition of our 600 churches, with 
a view to determine what they are accom- 
plishing. Such a task involves much labor 
which usually falls‘to one or two men. It 
is not too much to ask that their labors 
be lightened through the speedy and hearty 
co-operation of those to whom they write. 
Inquiries have ju8t gone out from Rev. 
Clayton Welles of Taunton, the secretary 
of the committee, and we bespeak a prompt 
and general response. This year the com- 
mittee has narrowed its questions to a 
single comprehensive question. The 
churches are asked to set forth their re- 
demptive work outside their respective 
parishes. The object is to find out what 


has been the “visible efficiency” of the 
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church apart from its ministrations to its 
own flock. Sub-questions relate to the 
number of workers sent out, of funds 
contributed and methods of informing 
and interesting people concerning the 
several branches of our missionary work. 
There may be a decided gain in thus con- 
fining these annual investigations to a 
specific subject like this. The reports 
ought to give some definite idea of the 
degree of aggressiveness prevailing in our 
churches. Are they living for themselves 
or for the world? Let the testimony be 
gathered and may it carry more encour- 
agement than rebuke to us. 





A Huguenot Centennial 


Protestants the world over may well 
pause next week to reflect on the anni- 
versary of a great event in the history of 
their faith. April 15 will mark the com- 
pletion of 300 years since the signing of 
the Edict of Nantes, which for nearly a 
century gave the Huguenots legal stand- 
ing under the Bourbon kings of France. 
A public celebration is to be held in New 
York on the 13th under the auspices of 
the Huguenot Society of America, which 
will be attended by delegates from France 
and England. Huguenot blood is mingled 
in the life of many nations—France, Eng- 
land, Prussia, Holland, Switzerland and 
the colonies of Canada, Australia and 
South Africa—but Huguenot anniversa 
ries can nowhere be more fittingly cele- 
brated than in New York, much of whose 
best talent has come of the blood of 
Frenchmen exiled for conscience’ sake, 
and where the historian of the Hugue- 
nots, Professor Baird, is at home to wel- 
come the guests. 

The Edict of Nantes was wrung from 
the necessities of Henry of Navarre, the 
first Bourbon king of France, after he 
had secured his crown by submission to 
Rome. The negotiations were carried on 
while the Spaniards were in the kingdom 
and the aid of the Huguenots was sorely 
needed by the king. When the war ended 
Henry did not change his purpose of sign- 
ing the edict, but all its special privileges 
were won only by the most urgent persist- 
ence. The popular admiration for Henry 
as one of the heroes of the Reformation, 
based upon his earlier career, is one of 
the mistaken enthusiasms of history. 
Too much of a libertine to be in earnest 
about religion, he was an opportunist in 
his time of need and an autocrat when he 
had secured himself in power, and his gen- 
erosity was never exercised at his own po- 
litical expense. Duplessis-Mornay, min- 
ister of the king, who was also the trusted 
adviser of the Huguenots, is the true hero 
of the negotiation which preceded the 
signing of the edict. 

At best the Edict of Nantes was but a 
decree of tolerance, not a declaration of 
equality. The Huguenots were, indeed, 
admitted to public offices and allowed to 
establish schools, but under hampering 
restrictions. In addition to the care of 
their own ministers they paid tithes for 
the support of the Roman Catholic priests. 
In towns where places of worship did not 
already exist churches could only be built 
outside the walls. In Paris and its neigh- 
borhood and in cities where there was a 
Roman Catholic bishop or a palace of 
the king they were not allowed, and their 
existence in towns belonging to a Roman 
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Catholic nobleman depended upon his 
permission. The rights the edict gave 
seemed great to the men of 1598; they 
would not be accepted for a moment out- 
side of Austria, Spain or South America 
by the Protestants of 1898. And even 
when the edict was signed it required the 
personal authority of the king, as well 
as the perpetual watchfulness of the 
churches, to secure its acceptance and 
enforcement in the different provinces of 
France. 

Mention of the edict recalls to most of 
us its revocation in 1685 rather than its 
granting in 1598. It was measurably well 
enforced while Henry lived and respected 
from motives of policy by Richelieu when 
the Huguenots were not in rebellion, but 
always with reference to his fixed pur- 
pose of destroying the political influence 
of the Huguenots in France while using 
foreign Protestant powers as allies against 
the house of Austria. His success, after 
the fall of La Rochelle, left the Hugue- 
nots broken and powerless and opened 
the way for the final act of the drama 
when Louis XIV., as a part of his pen- 
ance and expiation for a licentious life, 
ordered the infamous “ dragonades,” and 
by his revocation of the edict drove hun- 
dreds of thousands of the most industri- 
ous and progressive of his people into 
exile. 

The revocation was an act which crip- 
pled France for the enrichment of other 
nations. The emigrants added thousands 
to the population of Berlin. A whole 
manufacturing suburb of London is still 
largely inhabited by silk weavers who are 
descendants of the Huguenots. Holland 
and Switzerland made them welcome. 
They gave some of the best blood to our 
own Southern and Middle States. New 
England had its important colony, of 
which Peter Faneuil—from whom Faneuil 
Hall in Boston derives its name—and Paul 
Revere attained enduring fame. They 
contributed much to the type of piety 
and strength which is the redeeming 
quality of the Boers of South Africa and 
the Transvaal. Soldiers of Huguenot 
blood, under the Prussian or the English 
flag, shared in the triumphal marches 
into conquered Paris in 1814, 1815 and 
1871. 

Since the overthrow of the second em- 
pire French Protestants have played a 
part in the history of France entirely out 
of proportion to their numbers. The 
first and present presidents have been of 
their number, and by their wealth and 
culture they have maintained a position 
of influence, while among the neglected 
classes of the larger towns a leavening 
work, largely directed by the McAll Mis- 
sion, has been successfully carried on. 
At the moment the Protestants are not 
in popular favor. Their conspicuous 
wealth and influence, like that of the 
Jews, has made them a target for the 
suspicion of the mob, while the ultramon- 
tane party among the Roman Catholics, 
which aims to recover power in the state, 
regards them with the settled dislike of 
three centuries ago. 

At such a time it may be well to recall 
the words of Duplessis-Mornay, written 
of his fellow.Huguenots in urging the 
king to sign the edict of toleration: “They 
are not seeking for possession of the 
state, or even for a part of it; for them 
religion is a motive and not a pretext; 
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they follow no adventurous purpose; they 
degire only, what is natural to all men, 
security for themselves and the uphold- 
ing of the nation.’”’ The Protestants of 
France have secured this aim. They 
have long ceased to be a political party, 
and France has no more patriotic sons 
than they. 


The Chief Lesson of the Resur- 


rection 


We learn many truths from our Lord’s 
resurrection. Its abounding suggestive- 
ness is surprising. Its uniqueness makes 
it as interesting today as its unexpected- 
ness rendered it when it occurred. Two 
conclusions always have been conspicu- 
ous among those drawn from it, and nat- 
urally. One is that of the deity of Jesus. 
His resurrection, if not a more genuine 
proof than others that he was God as 
truly as man, is a more striking and con- 
vincing evidence to many minds. If the 
fact of the resurrection be admitted—and 
no fact rests upon more conclusive proof 
-——a necessary inference from it is that 
the claim of Jesus to be divine as well as 
human was substantiated. 

The other—and it has always been em- 
phasized chiefly, especially at Easter 
time—is that of the immortality of the 
soul. The resurrection is evidence of the 
fact that the soul survives death, and 
not only continues to live, but also is bet- 
ter equipped for happiness and service 
than it was on earth. The comfort and 
encouragement thus afforded to troubled 
hearts throughout the centuries ‘are in- 
calculable. But is there not another les- 
son, equally plain and even more impor 
tant? Would the fact of Christ’s deity 
alone, or the fact of the soul’s immortal- 
ity alone, or both of them together, be 
what they are to the human heart if the 
resurrection were not also, and primarily, 
a supreme proof of the victory of divine 
love in behalf of mankind ? 

If Jesus had been divine in the old 
Greek or Roman sense, but not the em- 
bodiment of sweet, gracious, compassion- 
ate, redeeming love for men; if the im- 
mortality of the soul merely meant the 
indefinite prolongation of the cares and 
trials of this life, many distracted spirits 
would pray for annihilation. But, be- 
cause the resurrection stands out so 
boldly as evidence that the divine love 
for us is supreme over even the grave, it 
imparts a new beauty and glory to our 
conception of God’s character and a new 
attractiveness to the life which is to 
come. 








Current History 

The Course of Events in Congress 

When we last went to press the report 
of the court of inquiry respecting the de- 
stuction of the Maine and the President’s 
message thereon had just gone to Congress 
and the people. Joint resolutions intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senators Allen, For- 
aker, Frye and Rawlins and in the House 
by Representative Marsh immediately fol- 
lowed, varying in phraseology but in sub- 
stance calling for intervention or declara- 
tion of Cuban independence, and sure to 
lead to war if adopted. Senator Mason 
of Illinois in a rabid speech attacked the 
Administration for its hesitation in de- 
claring war and driving Spain out of 
Cuba. The following day in the House 
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the Democratic leader, Mr. Bailey, endeay. 
ored to bring the issue to the front there, 
hoping that the Democrats and the 
“jingo’”’ Republicans would combine to 
overthrow the authority of Mr. Reed and 
the committee on rules and thus make 
debate and action easy on his radical 
resolution then before the House. Fortu- 
nately the Republican dissentients from 
the Administration policy refused to 
follow Mr. Bailey’s lead, and Mr. Reed 
was sustained in his ruling on Mr. 
Bailey’s appeal from the decision of the 
chair. Thus was the Administration’s 
hand strengthened for the other struggles 
of the week. 

On Wednesday and Thursday the Sen- 
ate discussed in executive session the ad- 
visability of purchasing from Denmark 
the St. Thomas Islands, but, though fa- 
vorably reported by the committee, the 
proposition met with so much opposition 
from men in both parties at a time when 
harmony of action was desired that the 
subject was tabled temporarily. The 
Senate adjourned from Thursday until 
Monday, this also being a fact helpful to 
the plans of the Administration, though 
the Foreign Relations Committee sat 
daily gathering testimony concerning the 
destruction of the Maine, and formulat- 
ing its prospective action after the forth- 
coming report of the President should be 
received. On Friday the House, in com- 
mittee of the whole, after a spirited de- 
bate indicating intense feeling and a dis- 
position by the majority to court an 
immediate war, passed the Naval Ap- 
propriation Bill, with its demand upon 
the Treasury for nearly $40,000,000, a 
provision for the immediate construc- 
tion of twelve torpedo boats and twelve 
torpedo boat destroyers being inserted 
and the provision for three new battle- 
ships being retained. After that Con. 
gress and the President came to an un. 
derstanding that no action, either in har- 
mony with or against his policy, would be 
taken by Congress until his next formal 
message, in which he intends to set forth 
exactly what propositions for interven. 
tion he has made and the nature of Spain’s 
reply thereto. The tenor of the remarks 
in the Senate and the House on Monday 
does not indicate any abatement of the 
martial spirit; neither does it indicate a 
widening of the breach between Presi- 
dent and Congress. 


Negotiations with Spain Suspended 

At the time that the war party in Con- 
gress and the naval officials were urging 
the President to declare war immediately 
he was endeavoring through Minister 
Woodford at Madrid to impress upon the 
Spanist Government that the time had 
come for Spain to make such concessions 
as would satisfy the desire of the Amer- 
ican people that Cuba be freed. He is 
said to have insisted that Spain should at 
once permit charitable relief to be given 
by this country to the Cubans, that con- 
flict with the insurgents should cease 
and that Spain prepare gracefully to give 
ultimate independence. Spain replied that 
the limit of her concessions would be a 
withdrawal of the reconcentrados order 
in the four provinces which she claims 
are pacified; the appropriation of $600,000 
with which to send them back to their 
farms and equip them partially for re- 
suming their life there; and suggesting 
that a petition for an armistice come 
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from the insurgent leaders. Mention was 
made of the Maine disaster, but the 
terms of the note on this subject were 
not disclosed by the Administration, a 
course that has added to the fuel of crit- 
ical fire. Immediately all negotiations 
between Spain and the United States 
ceased, as the Spanish reply was quite as 
unsatisfactory to the President as to the 
belligerent faction in Congress. 

Forthwith Governor-General Blanco is- 
sued a decree granting to the reconcen. 
trados the privileges decreed at Madrid, 
and at the same time there came from 
Havana an appeal to the President from 
the present autonomous government ask- 
ing that more time be given for test- 
ing the present system, the petitioners 
claiming that they represented the sub- 
stantial citizens of the island. It is also 
gaid on good authority that General 
Gomez, the insurgent leader, is not espe- 
cially desirous that the United States 
should intervene, for various reasons, 
personal and financial, preferring that 
Cuban independence, if ‘it comes at all, 
should come by the valor of Cubans. 
Spain’s action and this attitude of the 
Cubans, if the one is genuine and the 
other correctly reported, seem to deprive 
us of technical justification for interven- 
tion. The issue must now be made upon 
broader grounds of policy than the im- 
mediate condition of affairs in Cuba. 


Preparations for War 
All the time that diplomats and legisla- 
tors have been at their duties, the officials 
of the navy and army have been improv- 
ing every minute to strengthen the na- 
tional arm of offense and defense. An- 
other cruiser for the navy has been pur- 
chased from Peru in England. A large 
transport has been fitted out as a hospital 
ship. The vessels at Key West and Hamp- 
ton have been stripped of all superflu- 
ous wood-work, have had their bottoms 
cleaned by divers and are ready to go into 
action at the word from Washington. 
Vast supplies of coal are being hurried to 
the coast of the gulf. The army east of 
the Rockies waits on its arms ready for 
concentration in the East. The naval 
militia of some of the States are even now 
co-operating with the regular forces in 
transport and guard duty, and the regular 
militia of the seaboard States are ready 
for instant call and response. The legis- 
latures of New York, Iowa and Ohio al- 
ready have appropriated large sums to be 
used, if necessary, in maintaining their 
militia in action. Officials of the Federal 
freasury and tariff experts have formu- 
lated new schemes of war taxation where- 
with to provide adequate revenue, and 
Secretary of the Treasury Gage stands 
ready to report to Congress a comprehen- 
sive, sound plan for the management of 
Federal finances during the struggle. 
Competent sailors and men to handle our 
ships are not as numerous as we wish 
they were, and our supply of torpedo 
boats and torpedo boat catchers is too 
limited. We also are woefully lacking in 
large dry docks. However, our superior 
officers, the mechanical ingenuity of our 
rank and file, and our proximity to unex- 
haustible supplies of coal, not to say any- 
thing about the valor of our men, would 
give us victory—ultimate if not imme. 
diate. 
The Pension Octopus 
It is not altogether pleasant at a time 
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when war looms on the horizon, with its 
vast expenditure of treasure and of hu- 
man energy and talent that could be set 
at work creating rather than destroying 
wealth, to be reminded by the Secretary 
of the Interior that the deficit between 
pension expenditure and pension appro- 
priations for the current year bids fair to 
be nearly $8,000,000. And yet already the 
voice of. the pension agent is heard in the 
land, warning all prospective participants 
in the impending war to see to it that 
they take such steps as will guarantee 
them a pension; and the House of Repre 
sentatives now has before it a bill recom- 
mending that all present pensioners may 
re-enlist and draw both pay and pensions 
—and this notwithstanding every pen- 
sioner is only entitled to his pension be- 
cause of a disability that in theory unfits 
him for earning his living, and also un- 
fits him for service as a soldier. If war 
does come, one of the first tests of the 
wisdom and patriotism of Congress will 
come in its action respecting this and 
just such other questions. It will then 
be determined just how far the experi- 
ence of one war will count in the man- 
agement of another, just how far the dry 
rot of the pension system has eaten into 
the body politic. The cost of our last 
war in money already mounts up into 
the billions. In the opinion of the late 


. Gen. Francis A. Walker, its cost to the 


morals of the country was incalculable, 
for it not only aroused the passions of 
men, subjected them to the temptations 
of camp life and removed them from 
home influences at a time when charac- 
ter was just crystallizing into permanent 
form. It also removed from the realm of 
earthly activity so many of the idealists 
of that generation—the men of that time 
who were willing to die for an ideal—that 
our whole civic life since then has suf- 
fered from far greater materialism than 
it would have had they lived. Such 
was the opinion of Francis A. Walker. 
Yet that was the price we had to pay for 
previous decades of compromise with 
evil, unwillingness to deal righteously 
with a people who were our brethren in 
Christ. 


Affairs Abroad 

The Anglo-Egyptian victory over the 
dervishes and the capture of Shendy bring 
a ray of cheer to a British public not over 
happy at the way history is making else- 
where in the world. Sir Charles Dilke 
dared to give notice in the House of Com- 
mons last week of a motion asking for a 
day to debate the question whether it 
were advantageous for one person to hold 
the premiership and foreign secretary- 
ship of Great Britain—this being a direct 
drive at Lord Salisbury’s incompetency— 
but he did not press the motion, Mr. Bal- 
four giving notice that on April 5 the 
government would make a definite an- 
nouncement of its policy in the far East 
and its intentions respecting the point at 
issue. Great Britain has demanded from 
China a lease of Wei-Hai-Wei on the 
Shan-Tung Peninsula, after the Japanese 
evacuation, on the same terms as the 
Russian lease of Port Arthur and for the 
same length of time. China, if free to act, 
will make the concession, and Japan as- 
sents. Whether Russia and Germany will 
object remains to be seen. It would seem 
as if Great Britain had joined in the game 
of “grab” and given up the attempt todo 
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more than secure freedom of trade within 
the empire, all of which Russia and Ger- 
many concede in their formal state papers, 
but which the Russian and German press 
and officials deny in their statements for 
home consumption. Wei-Hai-Wei has no 
hinterland, and will be valuable chiefly as 
a coaling station. Should China refuse 
this request it is said that Great Britain 
will seize Port Arthur, despite China’s 
recent lease to Russia and the Russian 
occupation. But this would mean war. 
From China come reports of venality in 
high places, Li Hung Chang and many of 
the members of the Tsung-Li-Yamen, the 
Chinese Foreign Office, being charged 
with deliberate treachery to Chinese in- 
terests by selling their influence to Russia. 
Li Hung Chang’s share is put at 1,500,000 
taels. It is not asurprising story. Russia 
is quite capable of being the briber and 
Li Hung Chang the bribed. The man 
who makes the charges to the emperor 
and calls for the investigation stakes his 
head on the outcome, only stipulating 
that Li Hung Chang be beheaded if the 
accusations are proved. The vote of the 
British House of Commons authorizing 
the appointment of a committee to de- 
vise the best method for establishing the 
gold standard in India is.a stout blow to 
the cause of international bimetallism. 
Bishop Hartzell of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, just home from a visit to 
the African missions, comes charged 
with a special official mission to the 
United States and Great Britain from 
the government of Liberia, the republic 
on the west coast of Africa, to which we 
are bound in a peculiar way by our in- 
terest in its colonization by blacks from 
this country. Germany has been shak- 
ing its mailed fist at the puny republic 
recently and threatening to punish it in 
its customary way, the way it has when 
dealing with small nations. Liberia ap- 
peals to Great Britain and the United 
States for protection and advice, and she 
should have it. Great Britain is in a 
position to do more for Liberia than we 
are, and may have to settle the matter by 
absorbing the republic. Flushed with its 
success in browbeating Hayti recently, 
Germany is now pressing a claim against 
Spain for damage done to a German 
citizen’s property in Cuba. If Germany 
selects the present time to press the 
claim because she expects to find Spain 
distracted and more compliant, then 
Spain will have more sympathy than 
Germany. If she is pressing it now for 
ulterior motives, in order to gain a pre- 
text for intervention with the United 
States and provoke a controversy with 
us over the Monroe Doctrine, then there 
may be serious trouble ahead for Ger- 
many and the United States. Both views 
find advocates at Washington, where the 
incident has not been overlooked. 


NOTES 


Zola will not go to prison. The Court of 
Cassation has relieved him from all penalties, 
basing its decision on technical irregularities 
in the trial. 


In theory Alaska is a prohibition Territory, 
but, as it is impossible to enforce the law 
with the present official staff, the governor 
recommends a high license substitute, and the 
matter is now being fought out in Congress. 

The most severe earthquake ever noted in 
California visited it last week, doing much 
damage at the Mare Island Navy Yard. 
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Shawneetown, Ill., was submerged by the 
waters of the Mississippi Sunday afternoon, 
and 200 persons were drowned. The State 
and its citizens are already extending gener- 
ous relief. 

We have just won a case in which .the 
United States and Siam were parties to an ar- 
bitration by the chief justice of the British 
court at Siam. The treaty rights of American 
merchants in Siam are guaranteed by this 
verdict, and at the same time the prestige and 
honor of the United States are not dimmed by 
any act implying that ‘“‘ might makes right.’ 


The attorney-general of the commonwealth 
of Massachusetts appeared before the joint 
judiciary committee last week and urged a 
provision in the State law which should author- 
ize presiding judges in trials of cases involving 
indecent matter to exclude all persons from 
the courtroom except those immediately inter- 
ested. It is to be hoped that the committee 
will act favorably upon the suggestion. 





In Brief 


We shall begin next week the publication of 
a series of valuable articles by Prof. Samuel 
Ives Curtiss on the results of the higher criti- 
cism. 





In response to numerous inquiries, we would 
state that the railroads have not yet made 
their special rates to the National Council. 
Definite information is expected daily. 





The expected has happened. Prof. Charles 
A. Briggs of Union Seminary has resigned 
from the Presbytery of New York prepara- 
tory to entering the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 





Once more we rise to remark that the Epis- 
copal Church recognizes a distinction between 
Passion Week and Holy Week. The former 
is the week before Palm Sunday, the latter 
the week preceding Easter. 





** Let us not forget what nature is doing for 
us even under the dark shadow of a war 
cloud.’’ So pipes a songster who submits to 
us a spring poem. No, sweet warbler, we 
will not forget, while we continue to main- 
tain amicable relations with our wastebasket. 





Charity is not a pretext for war till charity 
ceases to hope all things and endure all things. 
Rev. Paul Van Dyke wisely says: ‘‘Christian 
people ought to resent having America posed 
before the world as a truculent Good Samari- 
tan with a loaf of bread in one hand and a 
cocked revolver in the other.”’ 





There are men on this side of the Atlantic to 
whom applies that combination of adjectives, 
“grand, old,’’ usually employed when speak- 
ing of Mr. Gladstone. Ex-President Fairchild 
is one of them, and we are glad to state that 
his powers of mind remain unimpaired. He 
has been in the South most of the winter, and 
horseback riding has been one of his favorite 
diversions. He was eighty years young last 
November. 


Dr. John Watson’s Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush, dramatized by James MacArthur of The 
Bookman, was played in Washington, D. C., 
last week, before an audience which included 
many of the cabinet officials, senators and 
congressmen and their families. The part of 
Lachlan Campbell was taken by Mr. J. H. 
Stoddart, a veteran American actor of Scotch 
stock, and the impression made at the first 
performance was s2id to have been favorable 





Dr. Stitt of the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society went to Annapolis last Sanday and 
presented to each member of the Graduating 
Class of the Naval Academy, thirty-nine in 
number, a copy of the Bible. The reason for 
this ceremony is the fact that the first class is 
graduated this year nearly two months ahead 
vf the usual time in erder to get officers for 
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war ships. Every member of the class chose 
a Bible, although an optional choice of another 
book was offered. 





Dr. J. Guinness Rogers, in his address be- 
fore the recent National Free Church Con- 
gress on the Free Churches and Periodical Lit- 
erature, said that a mah must be strangely con- 
stituted who can contemplate the immense and 
varied stores of popular literature which are 
being circulated (in the United States as well 
as in Great Britain)—and circulated amongst 
the very classes which are least fortified against 
any misleading teachings—and yet believe that 
the result will be comparatively harmless. 





Bishop Hall of the diocese of Vermont has 
put into tract form his recent admirable 
address attacking gambling, the arguments 
against which he sums up as follows: It is 
dangerous on account of the excitement that 
attends it, because it tends to discourage hon- 
est, sober hard work, because associated with 
sports it lowers and degrades what otherwise 
would be manly, because it ignores human 
responsibility for the trust and money com- 
mitted to stewards, and because it is a viola- 
tion in selfishness of the law of brotherly love. 





Certain students of Scripture who retain 
belief in the predictive element of Daniel, 
Ezekiel and the other ancient Jewish prophets 
say that they find in Ezek. 38 an exact descrip- 
tion of the Russian invasion of Asia. Meshech 
is held to be but a slight modification of Mos- 
cow, the old capital of western Russia. Tu- 
bal, to quote their organ, “‘is but a form of 
Tobolsk, the capital of eastern Russia, while 
Gog and Magog have always been associated 
with northern tribes.” It is so easy to inter- 
pret Scripture if you only have an unbridled 
imagination! 





Rey. Dr. E. E. Hale is chairman of a com- 
mittee appointed by the Massachusetts Con- 
vention of Congregational Ministers, which 
includes Unitarians and Congregationalists. 
He has written to the minister of the First 
Church in each county town in the State ask- 
ing for a report to be presented to the conven- 
tion of efforts made in the county to extend 
church care to those outside of any congrega- 
tion. Such reports may add much to the in- 
terest of the May meeting of the convention, 
which Dr. Hale has done much to revive. Yet 
he is no doubt aware that the Scripture has 
been fulfilled in respect to these first churches 
and others which they far outrank in years— 
‘*Many that are first ‘shall be last; and the 
last shall be first.”’ 


Tidings have just come from Dr. Judson 
Smith of the deputation of the American 
Board to China, who writes from Canton 
under date of March 2. He and Dr. Eaton 
had finished their inspection of the South 
China Mission and were on the point of sail- 
ing for Foochow. Their days are crowded 
with meetings and conferences, and they are 
receiving the warmest kind of a welcome 
from the missionaries and the native Chris- 
tians. Dr. Smith has had the new and de- 
lightful sensation of preaching to men who, 
perhaps, had never heard the gospel before. 
He concludes his letter by saying, ‘‘I have 
learned to eat with chopsticks, to live on rice 
and tea, to sleep on boards and to work all 
day and travel all night and thrive on it.’’ 





Rey. Dr. George A. Gordon’s estimate of 
the President will be found elsewhere in our 
columns. Rev. Dr. Storrs last Sunday was 
equally emphatic, declaring that Mr. McKin- 
ley’s name is written imperishably on the 
pages of history, whatever he may or may not 
do in the future. ‘‘ We builded better than 
we knew,” said Dr. Storrs. ‘ We elected him 
because he was sound on the silver question. 
Let us thank God that we have such a man 
for our leader in such days of peril.’’ Bishop 
Potter, Bishop Lawrence, President Patton 
of Princeton are also on record with similar 
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words, and, conscious of the good opinion of 
such men, what need the President care for 
the dastardly insinuations and despicable in- 
nuendoes of the New York Journal and Bos- 
ton Globe ? 





Before the Battle of Bull Run, “‘ On to Rich- 
mond” and “No compromise” had become 
the well-worn war cries in Congress. On the 
eve of the battle several of the senators and 
representatives went down from Washington 
to see the rebels run. When the rebels began 
to run after the panic-stricken Union army 
the valiant congressmen ran in advance for the 
Capitol. One of them, arrayed in a linen coat, 
corpulent and perspiring, glancing backward, 
saw a Zouave coming and mistook him for a 
Confederate. Suddenly he tripped on a root 
and fell headlong. The Zouave fell on top of 
him. Unable to look round, but believing 
himself in the hands of the enemy, he shouted, 
“My God, can’t this thing be compromised 
somehow?’ We do not venture to apply this 
incident to present conditions. 





The comparatively recent undertaking of 
the Evangelical Alliance, whereby good liter- 
ature is being scattered broadcast, is meeting 
with wide encouragement. The churches of 
Berlin, Ct., for instance, have just united ina 
letter to all the people of the town, which sets 
forth their purpose to distribute monthly one 
of the leaflets in the Good Citizenship series 
issued by the ailiance to each family. A cal- 
endar of each of the different churches will 
accompany each leaflet, together with a cor- 
dial invitation to some place of worship and a 
reminder of the many and various benefits 
arising from Sabbath observance. This is a 
practical and influential form of Christian 
co-operation, and we commend it to all who 
wish to see the influence of the Church of 
Christ brought to bear directly upon any 
given community. 





Two definitions appropriate to the moment: 
Autonomy for Cuba means the right to legis- 
late for itself, independent of Spanish inter- 
vention or veto, but an annual tribute to 
Spain might be paid, and the executive head— 
as in Canada—could be an appointee of Spain, 
but with limited authority in initiative or 
veto. The reconcentradosare the non-combat- 
ants formerly resident in the country districts, 
who, by General Weyler’s decree, were or- 
dered to leave their homes and farms and all 
means of subsistence, and herd together in 
stockades near the towns and villages occu- 
pied by Spanish troops—the motive for the 
order being the desire to prevent sympathiz- 
ers with the revolution from earning a living 
for the insurgents. Incidentally if any of the 
Cubans starved or died the Spanish did not 
greatly care, as it lessened the number of 
Cubans to be governed, peaceably or other- 
wise. 





To circumvent Rev. D. W. Waldron one 
must rise early and toil late. As if to offset 
the recent personal gift of $800 to himself in 
honor of his twenty-five years’ faithful serv- 
ice as city missionary, and forestall any per- 
sonal demonstration at Shawmut Chapel, 
where he has been minister twenty-five years, 
he has collected, during the last few weeks, 
$1,000 for a Shawmut Chapel Fand, the income 
of which will be used for the regular work of 
the society. Elsewhere a report appears of 
the service last Sunday evening, but no report 
can quite do justice to the genial character of 
the occasion. If the chapel people could have 
had their way they would doubtless have pre- 
sented Mr. Waldron with a silver tea service, 
or some other adornment for his home, but he 
circumvented any such designs, and utilized 
the good will to himself, drawn out by his an- 
niversary, for the ends of his society alone. 
The fact that Mr. A. Shuman, a prominent 
Hebrew of this city, sent Mr. Waldron a clock 
last week, accompanied by a most cordial let- 
ter, shows what a wide clientage Mr. Waldron 
has among the business men of the city. 








There had been a tireless monotony 
about Mrs. Paul’s life that had reduced 
everything with her to a dead level. She 
had been a successful schoolgirl, an 
ambitious young woman, an ambitious 
woman all her days in many ways. She 
had married for love a man who was a 
farmer, and circumstances, not he, had 
made a slave of her. She had been un- 
willing that her daughters should share 
her fate, and she had helped them each in 
turn to go out in the world—one to teach 
a district school, one to make dresses, one 
to serveinashop. For the milking, the 
butter and cheese making, the feeding of 
pigs and poultry, the gathering of eggs, 
the making of sausage and souse and pic- 
kle, the spinning and knitting and sewing, 
and cutting and contriving and mending 
and darning, the cleaning and cooking, 
had at last, as she phrased it, worn her to 
a raveling. She had no time to dress her 
still pretty hair becomingly; she had no 
time to look in the glass and see if the 
light were yet in her eye, or the color on 
her cheek; she heard them say she was a 
pretty woman still, but with no more in- 
terest than if they had said the world 
was round. Nothing seemed of moment 
to her any more, and the grasshopper was 
a burden. ; 

“I’m going to be sick, father,” she said 
to her husband. ‘I shouldn’t wonder if 
I was going to be real sick. My head is so 
queer. When I woke up today I thought 
I was keeping school again over at Blue 
Springs. I shouldn’t wonder—I shouldn't 
—if it ended by your taking me over to 
the asylum.” 

“Pooh, pooh, now, mother,’ said the 
good-natured Mr. Paul. ‘Don’t you be 
notional. Take a good bowl of catnip 
tea.” 

“Catnip tea! And Provost Asylum full 
of farmers’ wives gone stark, staring 
mad!” 

‘Well, you sha’n’t be. one of them,” 
said the good man, ruffling his scanty hair 
with concern. “ Besides, them that think 
they’re goin’ crazy never do go, you 
know. You’re tired,’ he said, looking at 
her curiously, and thinking of the girl he 
married twenty years ago. ‘“That’s the 
matter with you. Put on your bonnet 
and ride over to Blue Springs with me. 
I’ve got to look at some oxen there. 
You’re workin’ too hard, mother. I never 
meant you should work so hard when 
we come here. But somehow a farm’s a 
farm. I had to work—an’ you an’ me’s 
about the same as one—an’ it seemed as 
if, if we could only wring something out 
of the earth for our old age, we could rest 
afterwards. But I guess I made a mis- 
take,” he said, wistfully, rubbing his 
glasses. “I guess we both madea mistake, 
too, when we let the girls go off. I'll have 
em back a spell anyhow. An’ we’ll cry a 
halt an’ go a Jittle slow.” 

They were kind and cheering words, 
but they made no difference with Mrs. 
Paul. Her trouble was too deep seated; 
the overstrain had taken the life from the 
nerves and every string was let down 
and quivering. She was in the condition 
where a long, low illness might be ex- 
pected, and sometimes it is the expected, 
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not the unexpected, that happens. Pres- 
ently Mrs. Paul was prostrate with an 
attack that defied the doctor’s skill. The 
unwilling daughters were called home, 
and if she were not mad herself they felt 
that they were likely to become so. 

She had been too valuable a woman, 
both in her home and in the little farm- 
ing community, to be spared easily. She 
had been ef wise counsel and of quick 
help. It was owing to her efforts that 
the new meeting house had been built, 
that the road had been cut round the 
hill, and even that a post office had been 
established at Blue Springs. She was the 
chosen friend in trouble, the best watcher 
in all severe sickness, the one the old doc- 
tor always found ready in any emergency. 
The minister was ill and away himself, 
but the doctor felt that she was richly 
worth saving and was perplexed that in 
some subtle way her cure escaped him. 

For it was in the total want of strength 
of mind and body that she began to be 
possessed with so horrible a fear of death 
and the unknown that sleep forsook her. 
In this fear she could not bear to be left 
alone, to have the door of her room closed, 
to have the night come on. If she slept 
at all she woke in a dull misery to think 
another day had come dragging itself out 
in torture on her sore nerves. But she 
slept very little, and in the long watches 
of the night horrors gathered ard fell 
upon her. 

“IT am going to die!’”’ she moaned to 
herself. ‘I have to go out into the dark- 
ness all alone. Oh, the desolation of it! I 
am sinking, ob, I am sinking into that 
great gulf of blackness!”’ 

She read her Bible, as she had always 
done. But verses and texts had ceased to 
have any meaning to her mind. It was 
like reading a foreign tongue; and she 
prayed with the tears running down her 
face, and felt that her prayers went no 
further than the ceiling, as one who 
speaks feels the sound return upon his 
breast. She could not lift herself to the 
heavenly plane. She could not draw down 
into herself the divine breath. There are 
no words to describe her restless terror 
and despair, for the things which caused 
them were the nameless things conjured 
out of the void, which really have no ex- 
istence and are the more awful for the 
imaginings that produce them. She was 
only a step from conceiving that she had 
committed the unpardonable sin, and the 
doctor quite understood the danger she 
was in. 

“She must have bright and cheerful 
things about her,’”’ he said to the girls. 
“You mustn’t go about looking as if the 
day of judgment were upon you.” 

“ But we feel so, doctor,” said Laura. 

“No matter. Pretend you don't. Get 
people here Have some music. Have 
some little children round. Why don’t 
you girls marry and come home on visits 
and bring some gayety into the house? 
What are you waiting for, Martha? You 
can’t spare the time from laying. up 
money? Your father can’t spare you 
from the work? Poor economy, poor 


economy! H’m! Let me think,” he said; 
then, half te himself: ‘‘ Where’s that ad- 
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dress ? Came here from the city last year 
—boarded with Mrs. John Paul—talked 
with me—did things—said she would come 


on call—just the one! * Miss Flora More. 
Yes—lady of fashion and nurse at large. 
There’s theaddress—in my wallet. There,” 
he said then aloud and to the others, 
“a friend of mine, Miss Flora More, will 
come down here ’”’— 

“That flibbertigibbet!”’ cried Martha. 

“That angel in disguise,” said the doc- 
tor, looking at Martha over his spectacles. 

“What can’t a pretty girl do!” said 
Mary. 

“She can do wonders, as you will see,’’ 
said the doctor. “I shall send for her 
and she will come down and stay with 
your mother a while. She can do some 
missionary work here, or I'll miss my 
guess.” If the doctor were somewhat 
rough, he usually knew what he was about. 

One day into the dour atmosphere of 
the house stepped a bright young body, 
whose yellow hair, whose glancing eyes, 
the delicate rose on whose dimpled cheek, 
whose smiles and blushes were all some- 
thing bright as sunbeams, whose witching 
ways made Mary Paul’s face as downcast 
as her mother’s, and whose dress of the 
last Paris model, while it filled Martha 
Paul with dismay concerning her own 
poor needle’s skill, made her sure no good 
could come of it. Laura went into her 
mother’s room with her. “Oh,” cried Mar- 
tha when Laura came out, ‘ mother wasn’t 
expecting a nurse of that sort, and it'll 
make her blood run colder than ever!” 

‘*How good you are,” Flora was saying, 
as she took the jeweled pins out of her 
hat, “to let me come down and stay 
with you in this pleasant place! I was 
so tired of dancing and dining and all the 
life I live I was glad to see the doctor’s 
letter. It is so sweet to be quiet for a 
while.” 

Mrs. Paul only stared at her. The idea 
of any one being so light-hearted, so 
thoughtless, in such a world as this! 
Dancing and dining! And her clothes— 
she was like a French doll. Here she was 
making merry up to the very edge of the 
abyss. And then Mrs. Paul shuddered. 
She herself was on the edge of that abyss, 
that black unknown—the girl was no 
worse off. 

“You are ill,” said Flora. “I don’t 
suppose you'd think it, but I go a great 
deal among sick people. I have seen peo- 
ple sick just as you are—in fact, that 
seems to be my specialty—and I have 
seen them all get well. [ have helped 
them get well, helped a little, you know. 
I take them nice things to eat; sometimes 
I just cheer them up; sometimes I sing 
to them. Would you like to have me 
sing to you?” And in the next moment 
she was warbling away like a linnet. 

It was rather remarkable singing, and 
could not help arresting Mrs. Paul’s at- 
tention and changing her m od, if only 
for a few pulses. ‘ Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘they 
may sing that way in heaven. But there 
is a great gulf fixed.” 

“They sing that way here!”’ said Flora, 
gayl\, and she sang again. “I think you 
want me to make you something nice,” 
she said then, and she danced out and 
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came back presently with an eggnog that 
made the blood dance, too. 

“What is the use?” said Mrs. Paul. 
“It is only prolonging misery. It would 
be a great deal better for me to stop eat- 
ing altogether—only I am afraid—I am 
afraid’”— But the next eggnog had a 
trifle livelier savor to Mrs. Paul for all 
that. 

It was the following morning, just as 
the gray dawn began to take on color, 
that a rosy little face appeared at Mrs. 
Paul’s door with a glass-of hot milk. 
“I heated it over my lamp,” said Flora. 
“Hot milk scares off blue devils, you 
know.”” Andacouple of hours later such 
a dainty breakfast came to Mrs. Paul as 
she had never before eaten. And all the 
morning long a voice was ringing like a 
flute about the house and a little shape 
was flitting in and out, now with a tonic, 
now with an armful of flowers, now bend- 
ing and smoothing the forehead and the 
eyes till the sick woman slept. Flora 
came in, too, after a little absence in the 
afternoon, with Laura’s arms and her 
own overflowing with her Paris gowns to 
be wondered over and admired. ‘‘ What 
is the use? What is the use?” said Mrs. 
Paul again, with half a groan. Every- 
thing seemed to be so futile, everything 
was for so short a time, and the grave at 
the end of all, that black and dreadful 
grave. 

“What is the use?” asked Flora. 
‘Why the use is to make life here pleas- 
ant while we have it, and so, out of the 
habit of making, learn how to make the 
next one pleasant when we have that. 
It’s time for your beef juice and zweibach 
now.” 

*‘And what is the use of that?” asked 
Mrs. Paul again, holding the girl’s hand 
with the glass in it and almost transfix- 
ing her with the piercing gaze of her dark 
and utterly melancholy eyes. 

“Why,” said Flora, gayly, ‘‘to make 
you well and to keep you here for those 
that love you. There’s use in that, isn’t 
there? Now you know I am so much 
younger than you that it seems imperti- 
nent in me to say some things to you I 
should like to say. But you won’t mind? 
For I see that you are thinking you are 
no good, laid on the shelf, only a burden 
to the others. But you must remember 
that with every effort you make to get 
well and to be happy you are doing some- 
thing for the others—for him, you know, 
and for the girls, for all the people that I 
hear are so concerned about you. Do 
you know,” she said then, rather hesitat- 
ingly, “‘sometimes I think there is noth- 
ing but love in the world.” 

“Nothing but love!"’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Paul. ‘Sometimes I think there is noth- 
ing but malignity.”’ 

“Oh, that is because you are out of tune. 
You are like my grand piano. We hada 
great performer play, oh, play magnifi- 
cently, great musjc on it one night, and 
the next day it was all out of tune, all 
gone to pieces. And you have been play- 
ing your very best, and so tremendously, 
for so long, you have gone to pieces. But 
the piano was all right presently. And 
80 will you be.” 

“No, no, oh no,” with a shuddering 
sigh. ‘‘Nothing comesright. Itis a bad 
world, oh, a bad world.” 

“God made it. How can it be bad 
then ? 


And do you know—oh, do forgive 


‘ 
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me! but—I wouldn’t say it. Just refus- 
ing to say it helps a little. I wish you 
would let me rub your feet a while now. 
It starts the circulation, and that makes 
one happier. I was ill once just as you 
are, and it helped me.’’ And before Mrs. 
Paul could gainsay it, or in her state of 
passivity resist it, she was undergoing a 
life-giving massage and falling into a 
deep sleep after it. And every daybreak 
now came the rosy face peering into the 
room with smiles and the glass of hot 
milk in the white hand, and sometimes in 
the dead of night, when the time was 
long and cruel, came an hour’s massage 
pouring fresh vitality through the worn 
frame. 

‘She is certainly mending, Dr. Flora,” 
said the physician, seeing her in a soft, 
childlike slumber. 

When she waked from the first of these 
sweet slumbers there had come a soft 
hand with a wet sponge, and she had been 
bathed from head to foot, and that before 
her unused habit could rebel, or her won- 
der cease that not adrop was being spilled 
upon the clothes. ‘‘Oh, you see I know 
how,” Flora said. ‘I learned. I’ll tell 
you something. This is my real business. 
It’s a secret. Only some doctors and my 
mother know it. All the rest of my fam- 
ily think I’m only a gay girl of the swell 
set, with a few fads, you know. I go to 
operas and balls and hunts, and wear fine 
dresses, and spend oceans of money. 
That’s one side. Butin reality lamina 
way a trained nurse. I found a way to 
get some influence with some great doc- 
tors, and I went to a hospital so many 
hours every day for a long time, a long, 
long time, till I learned all I could of the 
art, because I wanted to do some good in 
the world as well as have some pleasure. 
There is so much suffering I want to 
help.”’ 

“Oh, yes, yes,” sighed Mrs. Paul again, 
but not so bitterly, ‘‘so much suffering.” 

“But so much that’s pleasant, too,”’ 
said Flora. ‘That bath was pleasant, 
wasn’t it?’ And, still glowing with 
gentle warmth and renewal of life, Mrs. 
Paul had to confess that there were some 
pleasant things in the world. 

“IT don’t know what to make of it,” 
said Laura. “But it really seems as if 
this little flibbertigibbet, as you called 
her, Martha, was doing mother good.” 

“She’s no flibbertigibbet, I’ll allow,” 
said Martha. ‘Any fool can see that, 
somehow or other, she’s more a trained 
nurse.” 

“She is a trained missionary,” said 
Mary. 

“A missionary with all those clothes 
and folderols! Why, you ought to see her 
nightgowns. They’re finer than fine, lace 
on them, waves of it, and ribbons, pink 
and blue ribbons! And she’s put enough 
boxes and scent bottles and glass and 
china things on mother’s bureau to start 
a shop. She’s in for any excitement. 
It’s all a lark to her. She’s just a fash- 
ionable girl out on a lark. Don’t you re- 
member how she,made them have danc- 
ing in the new barn at Aunt John Paul’s 
last summer when she was down there ? 
And the perfectly reckless way she and 
her friend—what was this she called her? 
her chaperon— hired horses and drove 
about the country? She got homes, they 
said, though, for a dozen city children, 
paupers, that summer, too. She’s got a 
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lot of what the doctor calls superfluous 
energy, and she’s just working it off. I'd 
work it off from her fast enough if she 
had these farm chores to do!” : 

“Many hands make light work,” said 
Laura. ‘There’s three of us now, and if 
mother gets well we can spare her a geod 
deal. I guess it’s a good thing all round 
that we’ve been called home. I'd as lief 
do farm work as drudge at a district 
school the way I was, or go out dress- 
making as you were, Martha.” 

“It ain’t so profitable,” said Martha. 
“TI was my own mistress, dependent on 
nobody.” 

“Do you think it’s dependent,” said 
Flora, who had come in during the last 
remark, “‘ when you are such help to your 
father? He couldn’t get along without 
you. I think he ought to pay you some. 
thing every week. My father would. 
I'll tell him so.’”’ And Flora’s smiles and 
dimples had their effect in the matter 
with the man that very night. 

“You'd wile a bird from off a bough,” 
said he. 

“But you know,” said she, “that they’re 
good girls, and you mean to leave them 
all you have by and by, so it will be all 
the same in the long run. They’re sav. 
ing girls, you see. And isn’t it really 
just as well to give them a sense of secu- 
rity now and let them have real wages? 
It teaches them how to use money, and 
you’ll see how they’ll do while you're 
alive. And it will be better for you, too, 
for three of them can do a great deal 
more than one could, and without hurt 
ing them, and you’d find, oh, yes, you'd 
find there was money in it for you.” 

“P’raps you’re right,” he said, wonder- 
ing a little inwardly how she came to be 
so mixed up in his business. ‘‘I’ll turn 
it over.” 

And a few days afterwards Martha’s 
face was somewhat less gloomy, and Mary 
and Laura were blithe as birds. “If 
mother was only well,” they said, ‘“ we’d 
be perfectly happy.” For their father 
had told them then that if they’d rather 
have their money now than wait till he 
was dead, why they could have wages 
every Saturday night. He thought likely, 
he said, that the neighbors would think 
it was a poor example, but then they 
hadn’t all prospered as he had done, for 
their mother she’d been a whole team; 
and anyway it would be better for every 
one of the folks than driving off the girls 
to earn their money behind shop-counters 
intown. And if Martha was set on get- 
ting married, why she could bring George 
right home here; he needed on the place 
the help of a man who had an interest. 
Presently he said as much to his wife, 
feeling quite happy over his magnanimity. 
“ And if there’s children come,” he said, 
“well, they’ll brighten the house a con- 
siderable.” 

“Children!” saidshe. ‘Oh, I hope not. 
Oh, why should children be born—only to 
suffer—only to grow old—to be wretched 
and to die!”’ 

“Now I know you're sick!” said her 
husband. “A woman that’s in health 
loves the very notion of her grandchil- 
dren.” 

She said the same thing to Flora when 
she came in. 

“Only for that?” said Flora, lightly. 
“Will you listen to the children out 
there on the green? They’re bare-footed, 
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they’re ragged, but they seem to be hav- 
inga good time. Why, it makes me feel 
as if the sun were shining this gray day 
just to hear their voices. They’re happy. 
Didn’t you ever think that, taking it by 
and large and all round, there’s a great 
deal more happiness than trouble in the 
world for every one of us? We forget 
the happiness, it’s such an everyday af- 
fair, but we remember the trouble, be- 
cause we take it for granted that happi- 
ness is our right.” 

“Goodness knows why,” said Mrs. Paul, 
staring at the ceiling. 

“ Because it is our right. We are God’s 
children, and with God is fullness of joy, 
and what is our Father’s is ours, in a way, 
you know, and happiness is a right be- 
cause it is the atmosphere of our Father’s 
house.” 

“If we are in the house,” said Mrs. 
Paul. 

“We can’t get out of the house,” said 
Flora. “The children you feel so gloom- 
ily about—they, every one, will know 
great joys in the mere earthly way and, if 
they choose, in the heavenly way, too. 
And at last, when they have used up the 
things of this life, why, they will go to 
the new things that are prepared for 


them. Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 


neither have entered into the heart of. 


man the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love him, you know. And 
as for you, you love him? I knowl do. 
How can I help loving one who has made 
such a beautiful place for me to live in 
and made so many people in it to love me 
and for me tolove? Truly, I hardly draw 
a breath without thinking how good God 
has been to me.” 

‘Perhaps so. You deserve it.” 

“Don’t you? Now you must forgive 
me for being personal, but it’s my work. 
Haven’t you spent your life for others ? 
Don’t you love God? Can you think he 
possibly would let any soul who loved 
him sink into outer darkness—allowing 
there is any outerdarkness. You wouldn’t 
do so. Are you better than God?” And 
Mrs. Paul spent that day thinking it over. 
She was sittipg up now, for Flora’s work 
and her delicate foods had begun to make 
new blood and new strength. 

“Do you suppose I am going to get 
well?” she asked Flora one day. 

“So much is a promise of more,” said 
Flora. ‘‘Why, of course you are! You 
are almost well now. The doctor thought 
you could drive out tomorrow. You've 
been taking hold of the laws of health 
right along. I suppose sickness comes 
from laws being broken in some way, 
either by us or by those that came before 
us. And we can’t ask the great Power 
to turn aside the laws for us, because if 
they are God’s laws they are right laws, 
and because they were made to bring 
about that which is best for every one; 
and God loves every one else as much as 
he does us, and wouldn’t rob them. And 
if it isn’t best that the action of the laws 
should be turned aside just for us, yet 
you know, if we will, if we just hold up 
our hands, God himself comes to us and 
gives us strength to endure and to con- 
quer in spite of them. You won’t think 
I’m preaching, will you? But you see 
I’ve been through it all and I know what 
helped me and must help you. Don’t 
you remember, ‘Fear thou not, for I am 
with thee. Be not dismayed’? And 


‘Fear not, I will help thee,’ and ‘Take 
hold of my strength,’ and ‘I will be with 
him in trouble; I will deliver him,’ and 
‘Before they call I will answer, and while 
they are yet speaking I will hear’?” 

“Ob, yes, I know them all. But some- 
how the light faded out of them. You 
seem to bring it back—a little. If I could 
only be rid of the horrible sense of deso- 
lation, of the constant pressure of that 
outer darkness, of the great gulf of black- 
ness into which I feel as if I should sink!” 

“There’s no such gulf,” said Flera, at 
first with half a laugh, and then leaning 
forward, a sort of glory on her face and 
shining from her blue eyes, “God, you 
know, is love. You know that!” 

“Yes,” mechanically. 

“ And he is life, of course.” 

“Of course.” 

“And he is light. And he fills this 
whole universe. He must, you know. It 
can’t be helped. And if he fills this 
whole universe with love and life and 
light, where is there any gulf of black- 
ness and nothingness? There can’t be 
any darkness, any desolation, any awful 
gulf. It makes me laugh to think how 
surprised you’d be if you died and waked 
in the other world and saw things from 
that higher plane in the full illumination.” 

“Flora,” said Mrs. Paul, ‘I don’t want 
you to go yet, for after a child learns to 
walk it needs some one to steady its feet 
a little while. And I need you still, 
though I am afraid there may be others 
needing you more ’”’— 

“Oh, I only take one case at a time,”’ 
said Flora. “My mother wants me 
some of the year, you know, of course. 
And I’m not going yet.” 

“Then will you print for me in large 
letters, to hang up at the foot of my bed 
and on the kitchen wall, too, those words 
you said, ‘God fills the whole universe 
with love and life and light?’ I have 
been very near madness with the de- 
pression of all my vital strength of soul 
and body. But I think you have cured 
me, Flora.” 





The Revelation to the Sorrowful 


BY REV. WAYLAND HOYT, D. D. 


Wealthy with various revelation is the 
resurrection of our Lord. As the sun 
floods light every whither, does the risen 
Christ stream affluent radiance, answer, 
certainty. See how his effulgence bright- 
ens sorrow. There is Mary of the swim- 
ming eyes and the breaking heart, cling- 
ing about theemptied tomb. Let herstand 
as specimen of the sorrowful; and mark 
how the risen Christ brings her the oil of 
joy for mourning, the garments of praise 
for the spirit of heaviness. 

There is revelation for the sorrowful— 
that angels are at the behest of the risen 
Lord. There Mary sees them, those bright 
presences, keeping watch and ward where 
had lain the body of Jesus. What of 
angels? Things like these are told us 
of them: they are creations of God; they 
are agents voluntary and intelligent; they 
are possessed of power and knowledge 
superhuman; they are a great multitude; 
they stand in the presence of God and 
worship him; they execute the divine bid- 
ding; they are charged with special minis- 
try—are they not all ministering spirits 
sent forth to minister for them who shall 
be heirs of salvation? And the revelation 
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is that these radiant, helping spirits are 
under the mandate of the risen Christ. 

There is real comfort here. Of the pre- 
cise duty and mode of existence of these 
angels it is impossible that I get much 
conception, because their realm of being 
is so different from my own; my meager 
present experience cannot much interpret 
their function and entity. Butit is surely 
a gracious certainty, especially when sor- 
row darkens, that whatever energy of 
swift, strong service angels are charged 
with it is all in instant obedience to the 
Christ who died for me, and who for my 
sake has risen from the dead. It is good 
to think that their assistance, whatever 
may be the kind and quality of it, is in the 
grasp, and for my sake, of that trium- 
phant hand. Also to Mary weeping here 
at the sepulcher there is revelation, and 
through her to the sorrowful today, that 
often that for which the sorrowful grieve 
most is benignantly the best. 

My friend, there are two sides to things. 
There is the side of the weeping Mary— 
the dead Christ, the bruised and buried 
body, the poor solace, so passionately 
longed for, of caring for the dead body to 
love’s exacting limit, the awful disap- 
pointment of the unsealed tomb and the 
vanished corpse. At her then phase of 
experience she could not understand it. 
It was all horribly dark and inexplicable. 
Even though she had heard the Master 
speak great, prophetic words about his 
resurrection, she could not rightly inter- 
pret them. On her side, and as far as she 
had then gotten, it was irremediably deso- 
late. ~ 

But there is another side to things—the 
Lord’s. On his side how shining it all 
was and graciously bountiful and beau- 
tiful. That emptied tomb and vanished 
body meant, though at first Mary could 
not see it, the Master’s utter subdual of 
death and all the defeated gloom the stu- 
pendous resurrection means. 

My friend, you do not, cannot just now, 
see it all—that darksorrow. There is the 
Lord’s side of it. Some day you shall get 
on and up to behold his side. And then 

The things we mourned for most, 

With lashes wet, 
shall sparkle with the glory of the morn- 
ing and stand arrayed in the beauty of an 
infinite and loving tenderness. 

‘‘She supposing him to be the gardener” 
—there is revelation here for the sorrow- 
ful. It is this—that Jesus is often very 
near us in our sorrow when we are igno- 
rant of his nearness. Sometimes our 
eyes are holden, as Mary’s were. I re- 
member a period in my own life. It 
seemed to me things were as jagged as 
they well could be. I had lost all con- 
sciousness of Christ with me amid the 
craggy circumstances. I was utterly 
heart-sick. I imagined Jesus had de- 
serted me. But how plainly I see now 
that he was in all and through all, was 
arranging just the discipline I then needed. 
Veritably JI could better spare many 
things from my life than that sad yet 
educating season. Frequently he whom 
you think only the gardener is the Lord 
himself close to you, loving you fathom- 
lessly, fitting you the more for his service 
here, his heaven yonder. 

How surely also, in this experience of 
Mary, is there revelation for the sorrow- 
ful that Jesus has particular and per- 
sonal knowledge of us in our sorrow. 
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Ah! that word, “‘ Mary,” falling from his 
lips. Hecalleth his own sheep by name 
and leadeth them out. It is the tendency 
and temptation of sorrow to think itself 
forgotten, to imagine itself isolated, to 
see a chasm, deep and dark, yawning be- 
tween itself and help, human or celestial. 
But he who said that “Mary’’ would 
have us know his by-name knowledge of 
us, that, if no one else does in the uni- 
verse, he stands with us, on our side of the 
chasm our sorrow seems to us to make. 

There is also revelation here as to the 
best thing to do when sorrow whelms. 
Keep on loving, and earnestly attempt 
what love may prompt. Though so be- 
reaved, Mary would not leave the place 
where the body of her Lord had lain, 
albeit it was so strangely, sadly vacant. 
For the gashed body she would still make 
search, that she might render it the min- 
istries of love. And lo! to waiting and 
persevering love, waiting and persever- 
ing amid her heart-break, came the Lord, 
clad in the radiance of his resurrection, 
scattering her sorrow as the June sun 
annihilates the morning mists shrouding, 
for a little, the meadow spangled with 
flowers and the mountain green with its 
trees and flashing with the silver of its 
waterfalls. 


William McKinley 


BY EMILY TOLMAN 
lie who ’mid bursting shells and battle’s roar, 
With lifeblood of her bravest saves the state, 
Is crowned with highest honor evermore, 
And all men count him great. 





Yet he who calm amid a nation’s din 

Doth bid the dogs of war their clamor cease, 
No less a hero is, though he doth win 

A victory of peace. 





President Tucker at Yale 
AND THE UNMAKING OF THE 
PREACHER 


tHE MAKING 


The seventh and eighth lectures in the 
Lyman Beecher course were given March 30 
and 31. The Pulpit and the Church was the 
subject of the seventh lecture. Some people 
would say, said President Tucker, that the 
determining factor in the making and unmak- 
ing of the preacher is the church. The 
church means much to the preacher. It 
ministers to him, giving him support and 
strength. It offers itself as a great agency, a 
reservoir into which he may pour his life. It 
not only gives him backing, but it gives him 
what he shall preach. There is a difference 
between the prophet and the preacher. The 
prophet is a lonely man, apart from life, and 
is chiefly for occasions. Preaching has in it 
the prophetic element. There are times even 
for prophetic denunciation. But this is occa- 
sional. Generally he speaks with the assent 
of the church. He voices the general Chris- 
tian consciousness. 

There need not be opposition to form in 
worship. The difficulty today in non-litur- 
gical churches lies in cheap imitations or in- 
artistic substitutes. Where shall we look for 
protection here? Partly to the people, but 
mainly to the ministry. The preacher needs 
to guard against the usurpation by the ser- 
mon of the perogatives of the service. He 
must not exalt preaching at the expense of 
the other great offices of worship. He is 
priest as well as preacher. There is great 
danger here, especially for the extempore 
preacher. He must not put the sermon into 
the prayer. He must pray for and with his 
people. The devotion of the congregation is 
necessary as an inspiration to preaching. 
The relation of the minister to his assistants 
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in worship is too apt to be a relation of differ- 
ence. 

Another advantage that the church gives to 
the preacher’s work is that of definite results. 
He is able to locate duty. The church trains 
those whom the preacher moves to disciple- 
ship by opening paths of service. The pulpit 
would be a wasteful and extravagant force if 
it were not for the church which gathers its 
fruitage. The preacher should do his work 
from within the church, not outside it or near 
the edge. This raises the question as to how 
far the preacher is representative and how 
far only personally responsible. When the 
preacher rests his contention for liberty on 
some one doctrine he ought to make room for 
it within the church. Real liberty consists in 
making the church roomy enough to contain 
all men with the largest interpretation of 
truth. If the preacher wants liberty he ought 
first to ask whether other men ought to have 
it. Then he ought to find room for it in 
the church. No conception of loyalty to the 
church ought to compel a man who wants 
freedom to go outside until it is proved that 
there is not room within. Suppose a church 
has lost its influence. Shall the preacher work 
outside or from within? Let him do the latter. 
Let him not exalt himself as over against the 
church. He should revive the church. 

A second obligation is to work through the 
church. He is its representative, not its sub- 
stitute. A church will not always work under 
him, but it always will work with him. What 
is needed here is not much machinery, but 
full and hearty co-operation. This makes 
necessary, first of all, a sufficient policy. The 
preacher is obligated, not only to work from 
and through the church, but to it. He must 
see that the church does not narrow its doors. 
The church is for the world, and not the 
world for the church. It must be wide open 
to humanity. We have organized the church 
tco much in social classes. There is nv way 
to meet this fault except to inspire a love and 
a loyalty to the church which shall overshadow 
all these differences. If you succeed as preach- 
ers, said President Tucker in closing, a large 
portion of your success will be due to the 
ministry of the church in your behalf. 

The subject of the closing lecture was The 
Optimism of Christianity as the Source of 
Power for the Preacher. Preaching, said 
President Tucker, rises and falls with the 
preacher. The trouble is that the preacher 
does not ask enough of himself, nor does 
society ask enough of ‘him. Worship has in- 
creased. Biblical study absorbs much of the 
thought of the age. But the preacher is still 
necessary. There is no religious any more 
than there is any secular substitute for preach- 
ing. The chant can never take the place of 
the glad tidings. The power of preaching 
lies hidden in the optimism of Christianity. 
We have the incentive of a sure and lasting 
hope. Christianity is returning to its early 
optimism. And our hope has its reasons. 
The tone of Christianity is determined pri- 
marily by the thought of God. The theolog- 
ical discussions of past years have had to do 
with the nature and disposition of God and 
the method of his working. It has become 
clear that we did not say the final word when 
we passed from a conception of sovereignty to 
that of fatherhood. We were not satisfied 
with the popular expressions of fatherhood. 
We put more into them. Not that we pass 
back from fatherhood to sovereignty. We 
advance sovereignty into fatherhood. We 
want to know not only that God loves us, but 
that heisforus. Wewantsovereignty. Now 
we can read Rom. 8 side by side with the par- 
able of the prodigal son. 

We have also advanced in our conception of 
the work of Christ. In all our uses of the 
humanity of Jesus we have not been able to 
fathom the law of sacrifice. Evolution has 
done more than all else to deepen and sol- 
emnize the thinking of our time. It has 
taught the doctrine of sacrifice. We see it in 
the development of nature, in the order of 
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society and, therefore, in the saving of man. 
It clears up the teachings of Jesus with regard 
to this great doctrine. We have also come to 
realize the presence of the spirit of God in the 
world. We see the continuity of his work- 
ing. We see the universality of the working 
of God’s spirit. The presence of God and the 
plan of God grow plainer, surer and more 
assuring. 

All this justifies the present optimism of 
Christianity—the sovereignty of God directed 
by love, the great law of sacrifice, the conti- 
nuity of God’s working. The incoming truth 
of today brings elements of hopefulness. The 
kingdom of God on earth takes shape. This 
is shown by the fact that we are coming to 
realize the smallness of our divisions, our 
sects. We get no satisfaction today out of 
mere churchism. We are trying to get to- 
gether. Christian unity is becoming more of 
a fact. Weare not doing our thinking along 
denominational lines. 

Christianity is seeking new objects. It be- 
gan by the sole idea of converting and saving 
the individual. This did not require courage 
so much as it did patience and love. The in- 
creasing courage of Christianity came out in 
modern missions. This itself, beginning with 
the purpose to convert the individual, has 
grown to the idea of converting tribes and 
nations. Now Christianity is aiming at the 
forces which make up civilization. Christian- 
ity is becoming mightily concerned about all 
Christendom. We have come to see the inev- 
itableness of it as a power in the world. 

Another reason for hope lies in the fact that 
optimism has its natural support in youth. 
Christianity is meeting a response in the 
young life of our generation. Here we find a 
natural, ready spirit of consecration. 

“Your age,” said President Tucker, in 
closing, ‘‘is, on the whole, with you and not 
against you. This is not the age of the 
preacher, but it belongs to the preacher as 
much as to anybody else. It belongs more to 
him if he has the insight and courage of a 
noble faith. The atmosphere is charged with 
hope. There was never a larger hope, never 
a better faith.” 

AN ESTIMATE OF THE COURSE 


The Yale faculty and students had looked 
forward to President Tucker’s lectures with 
confidence and they were in no way disap- 
pointed. The course was marked by its in- 
dividuality. It differed especially from those 
of the past three years in that the point of 
view was that of the preacher. The notable 
characteristics of the lectures were their judi- 
ciousness, wholesomeness and suggestiveness. 
They were replete with sustantial informa- 
tion and instruction. The lecture on the 
making and preaching of a sermon was 
especially so. There was poise and balance 
in every lecture. The speaker correlated his 
truths without any special pleading. There 
was a wholesome, manly tone of reality 
throughout. The vital relation of the preacher 
to truth, humanity and the church was made 
clear. That the speaker knew and was in 
sympathy with the spirit of the time and had 
insight into the forces working in the world 
today was also very apparent. 

The lectures, of necessity, savored of the 
classroom, and in this respect were in marked 
contrast to the out-of-door freshness which 
characterized those of Ian Maclaren last year. 
While this fact made them less popular, it 
may greatly add to their permanency. To 
great earnestness Dr. Tucker adds the quality 
of geniality. His lectures were enlivened by 
touches of humor. His personal recollec- 
tions, such as his description of Beecher’s 
sermon before the National Council, were 
very effective. Cc. 8. M. 





The University of Chicago has received 
$320,000 as an Easter gift. One half the amount 
comes from an unknown donor. We presume 
there would be a general disposition among 
the colleges to favor the practice of Easter 
giving on this scale. 








General Booth 

The head of the Salvation Army and his 
traveling staff reached Chicago Saturday, 
March 26, and took up their quarters in the 
Palmer House. Saturday morning, at eleven 
o’clock, the general met the Press Club, and 
in the evening consulted with officers of his 
army representing the interior States. The 
meeting was private, as were other meetings 
of this character during the present week. 
Sunday three public services were held and 
two on Monday, to which admission was by 
ticket. Wednesday afternoon the general ad- 
dressed the ministers, and in describing the 
methods of the Salvation Army and its aims 
gave a valuable lecture on homiletics. At 
the meeting held in Willard Hall President 
Harper presided, and introduced the general 
as the “Joshua of modern times.’’ The clos- 
ing meeting was in the Auditorium Thursday 
evening, admission being by tickets, which 
were sold at fifty cents apiece and less. 
Luther Laflin Mills, Esq., one of our most 
brilliant lawyers, presided. On the platform 
were representatives of all the professions, as 
well as of the wealth and industry of the city. 
General Booth described the efforts of the 
army to reach and rescue the ‘submerged 
tenth,” and the success which has attended 
these efforts. He is tremendously in earnest 
as a speaker, seems to be intensely prac- 
tical in his plans, and, though recognizing the 
difficulties which his great enemy, whom he 
always calls ‘‘the devil,” is putting in his 
way, is so optimistic as to be sure that Christ 
will conquer. 


D. L. Moody 

It is not often that Chicago enjoys at the 
same time the presence of two such men as 
Moody and Booth. It would be hard to say 
which of the two is the more earnest or has 
been more su2cessful. Their fields of service 
have been different, but in zeal and directness, 
in faith and hope, one has rivaled the other. 
\f Mr. Moody has done more in establishing 
schools and in providing for the education of 
those who desire to fit themselves for Chris- 
tian work, General Booth has also made ar- 
rangement for thetraining of cadets on a great 
scale and for the instruction of the needy chil- 
dren thrown into the hands of thearmy. For 
a week Mr. Moody has been in Evanston, Chi- 
cago’s most aristocratic suburb. Here his ad- 
dresses, as simple and as plain as if they were 
delivered in the poorest sections of the city, 
have been gladly received and warmly in- 
dorsed. What their effect will be cannot yet 
be affirmed. Wednesday Mr. Moody began a 
two days’ meeting in Oak Park, a suburb in 
which of 8,000 people not far from 3,000 
are members of churches. Here Mr. Moody 
had an appreciative hearing from the first. 
The largest audience-rooms were inade- 
quate, but overflow meetings were almost as 
profitable and interesting as those where the 
evangelist spoke, Friday was given to Chi- 
cago. Sunday morning Mr. Moody will speak 
for Dr. Noble in the Union Park Church, 
where there is a deep interest in the Sunday 
school, some 200 of its members having indi- 
cated their purpose to begin the Christian life. 
Union Park peopie were fortunate in listening 
Sunday evening, March 27, to a striking dis- 
course admirably adapted to the situation by 
Dr. A. F. Schaufflerof New York. Next week 
Mr. Moody will be in Pittsburg. In the ear- 
nestness of his preaching and in freshness of 
thought he certainly loses nothing as his years 
increase. With him, as it ought always to be 
in the ministry, experience is increase of 
power. 


The Corporate Members of the American Board 

Monday evening, at the invitation of the 
co-operating committee of the Interior, about 
one-third of the ninety members living in this 
region met for consultation as to the financial 
condition of the Board. Mr. and Mrs. E. W. 
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gathering. After a bountiful collat‘on had 
been served and those present had had time to 
greet one another, the business of the evening 
wastakenup. Dr. Beach of Minneapolis spoke 
of the causes for the apparent decrease in gifts 
to the Board, Dr. Merrill of the same city pre- 
sented some of the grounds for hope of larger 
successes than ever in missionary work in the 
near future, Dr. Updyke of Madison, Wis., 
emphasized the duty of wealth to consider its 
obligations to the missionary field, and Dr. 
Bradley of Grand Rapids gave an account of 
the Michigan method of organization for 
greater efficiency in obtaining funds. Rev. 
W. W. Sleeper of Belv it detailed the methods 
by which he had made the concert which he 
holds Sunday evening one of the most attract- 
ive and valuable services of hischurch. Other 
addresses by such men as President Fuller of 
Drury College, Dr. Merrell of Ripon, Dr. Ide 
of Milwaukee, and several laymen, with a 
paper sent by Dr. Burnham of St. Louis and 
a preliminary statement of the present finan 
cial needs of the Board by Secretary Hitchcock 
combined to make a meeting of rare interest 
and profit. 

No plans were formulated, no resolutions 
offered, but it will be surprising if there be 
not a decided increase in gifts as a result of 
this consultation. Dr. Willard Scott, the chair- 
man of the co-operating committee, from which 
as reorganized much is hoped, presided. It 
was reported that in answer to a letter simply 
presenting the facts an extra collection of $300 
had just been taken at Evanston. The Sec- 
ond Church, Oak Park, has a committee for 
every object of benevolence presented to the 
church, whose chairman sees that its needs 
are properly set forth. This church has been 
fortunate in having as chairman of the for- 
eign missionary committee E, H. Pitkin, Esq., 
a corporate member, who makes himself ac- 
quainted with the literature of the Board and 
also sees that every member of the church has 
a chance to contribute to its treasury at least 
once a year. It was reported at the meeting 
that in seventy of the one hundred district 
associations of the Interior missionary com- 
mittees, whose duty it is to see that the cause 
of the Board is annually presented to every 
church, already exist. It is hoped that mis- 
sionary societies or something equivalent will 
soon be organized in every State association 
of this district. 


Ministers’ Meeting 

The topic of the paper, Monday, March 28, 
which was read by Rev. A. H. Haynes of 
Plymouth Church, was The Creed of the 
Twentieth Century. A good deal of interest 
was excited over a resolution introduced by 
Dr. J. A. Adams of The Advance, urging the 
feeding of the starving Cubans at once. The 
resolution was modified to read so as to put the 
meeting on record as “unequivocally in favor 
of benevolent and, if necessary, forcible inter- 
vention in behalf of the sufferers of Cuba.” 
The resolution also approved the action of the 
President up to the present time. A still 
more radical resolution was adopted by the 
Methodist ministers, action which must be 
regarded as indicating the feeling West that 
the time has come for immediate interference 
on behalf of Cuba. There are, however, mul- 
titudes who do not believe that anything 
should be done to prevent diplomacy from set- 
tling the difficulties between Cuba and Spain 
without war, but just now their wishes are 
set aside. 


A Prosperous Institution 

Seventy-two years ago pioneers from Con- 
necticut, cherishing the love for learning 
which had characterized their ancestors, 
founded at Hudson, a little town twenty-six 
miles from Cleveland, a college, to which they 
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Blatchford, with a courtesy which has become 
proverbial and which has always been un- 
stinted, opened their beautiful home for the 


gave the name Western Reserve from the 
tract of land upon which they lived. Here it 
remained more than half a century, making 
for itself an honorable history and workin 
itself into the life and affections of the peo- 
ple. In 1882 Mr. Amasa Stone of Cleveland, 
whose only son, a student of Yale, had lost his 
life by drowning, offered to give the college 
half a million dollars, provided it would re- 
move from Hudson to Cleveland and take the 
name Adelbert in memory of his son and 
henceforth be called Adelbert College of 
Western Reserve University, and provided 
also the city would provide a site for it. The 
offer was accepted. The college came to 
Cleveland. The vacant buildings at Hudson 
were devoted to the uses of an academy. 
Around the modest country institution thus 
brought to the city there clustered in the 
course of time five other departments—the 
college for women, the law schoo!, the med- 
ical college and the dental college. These, 
together with the academy at Hudson, con- 
stitute the Western Reserve University. 
Closely connected with it, though in.no way 
allied with it, is the Case School of Applied 
Science, so that persons d¢siring to study in 
one of these institutions can in a certain sense 
have the benefit of the other. The students 
in the universi‘y now number 850 and are 
under the care of 110 teachers. 

Since President Thwing took charge of the 
university its growth has been rapid. Within 
the last eight years nine buildings have been 
added to its equipment. Estimating these 
buildings at their real Yalue there have been 
added to the resources of the university. to- 
gether with what has been given for endow- 
ment, not less than $800,000. After the mid- 
dle of the Sophomore year the student has 
within limits the privilege of electing the 
studies he will pursue. The course of study 
in the college for women covers substantially 
the same field as that for young men and is 
in many respects identical. Yet the institu- 
tions are entirely separate im their work. ‘The 
principle followed is that of co-ordination in 
education, rather than that of co-education. 
While the university is in no sense sectarian 
it is distinctly Christian. It seeks to exert a 
Christian influence in all its departments. 
Recently a building has been opened for a 
Young Men’s Christian Association, around 
which the religious life of the students will 
center. 


Our Sunday School Lessons 

The International Lesson Committee has 
been holding its annual meeting at the Audi- 
torium. Twelve of the fifteen members were 
present, and the committee was in session two 
days, working from early morning till 10 
p.M. Few of the millions who study the les- 
sons selected by this committee realize the 
labor expended on them by the busy men who 
come from widely separated places and who 
receive nothing for their work except the 
consciousness of doing good. Dr. A. E. Dun- 
ning of The Congregationalist, as secretary of 
the committee, was present, having just re- 
turned from a brief trip to South America. 
At the banquet given on Thursday evening by 
the Cook County Sunday School Association 
about 500 guests were present. Dr. J. L. 
Withrow made the address of welcome, and 
Mr. B. F. Jacobs acted as toastmaster. The 
address of the president of the committee, 
Dr. John Potts of Toronto, created much en- 
thusiasm. He said that the United States had 
no better friend than Queen Victoria, and 
that the friendship of the Prince of Wales 
was proverbial. He advocated an alliance 


between Great Britain and this country. His 
remarks were received with great applause. 
So was the reference by Dr. A. F. Schaufiler of 
New York to “the wise and noble stand taken 
by President McKinley in the present crisis.” 
FRANKLIN. 


Chicago, April 2. 
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Methodist Methods and Tendencies 

For a week we have had Methodism very 
much in the midst of us. No fewer than three 
annual conferences have been in session. Even 
if too busy to make a study of Methodist poli- 
ties, one may take time to look at some inter- 
esting straws. One of the seeretaries of the 
Freedman’s Aid told two of the conferences 
that the c»>lored people of the South were bet- 
ter off under slavery than they now are in 
freedom. He estimated their number at 12,- 
000,000, and said the criminal classes among 
them were better educated than white criminal 
classes. A colored member of one of the con- 
ferences took issue with the first statement, 
denying it with{much feeling. One presiding 
elder announced that he had been, after some 
years of argument, successful in getting a 
Christian Endeavor Society in one of his prom- 
inent charges,to change to an Epworth League. 
His announcement was vigorously cheered. 
A secretary of the board of church extension 
said there are 4,000 homeless Methodist con- 
gregations, and 5,000 roomless Methodist Sun- 
day schools, and that he knew where he could 
build, if he had $100 for each of them, 800 
churches. He said $100 would put up, in the 
locality in mind, a creditable church. Bishop 
Hartzell, who has just returned from a jour- 
ney of 46,000)miles on the east and west coasts 
of Africa, said that unless there is great for- 
bearance, coupled with equally great wisdom, 
in Berlin, Paris and London there will be per- 
haps the fiercest war on the Dark Continent 
the world ever saw, and that in less than one 
year. 

There has been within the year a rapid 
change in sentiment on the question of equal 
lay and ministerial representation in the Gen- 
eral Conference. Last year the matter was 
opposed with success; this year the vote is 
four or five to one in its favor. In the New 
York Conference some conservative men were 
told that it is coming, and the only thing they 
can do is to make the best of it. The Cuban 
question formed a not small part of the thought 
of the members, and several times was the 
fact easily apparent that these Methodists felt 
honest pride in President McKinley, the Meth- 
odist layman. Yet the telegrams which all 
three conferences sent to the President were 
couched in the best phrases. The conference 
sermon was a plea for optimism. At its close 
Dr. Buckley, the well-known editor, said he 
was an “‘ameliorist,’’ and that he edited the 
Advocate from that standpoint. He described 
an ameliorist as one who takes the world as 
he finds it, and with prayer and work tries to 
make it better. 


Observing the Niceties in Form of Worship 

Dr. Gilman of the Bible Society read an 
uncommonly interesting and suggestive paper 
before the Clerical Union last week. It dealt 
with form in public worship, not for the sake 
of form, but for the sake of fitness. Customs 
obtaining when he was young were described, 
and the marked changes nowadays indicated. 
Yet he thought there were still changes 
which should be made. Among these were 
the greater frequency of celebrations of the 
Lord’s Supper, the providing of proper quar- 
ters wherein the pastor might meet visitors 
and on occasion might adjust his apparel 
before entering the pulpit, instead, as is often 
now done, depositing overcoat and hat in the 
front pew, and the giving of more dignity to 
the offering. He warned ministers of the 
danger of substituting decoration for devo- 
tion, but reminded them that they have forms 
and cling tenaciously to them. The paper 
was well received and at its close more than a 
dozen men spoke, showing that they had been 
thinking along the same lines. One remarked 
that if the ideas of Dr. Gilman were to be 
carried out the communion table would have 
to be placed on the same level as the pulpit. 
Another said the offering would have to ex- 
elude the regular contributions on church 
support. 
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A New Plan that Succeeds 

Unitarians in this city have not been in the 
habit of turning out to service more than once 
on Sunday. Some weeks ago, partly to assist 
in bringing before the public a minister of 
one of the churches who recently came here 
from Buffalo, whose admitted ability it was 
thought needed a fitting introduction to a 
large New York public, the Unitarian Club 
took under its charge some ‘“‘ vesper’’ serv- 
ices. The services were held four Sunday 
evenings in one Unitarian church, and then 
moved to the next, and so on, and it is the in- 
tention to thus hold them in all Unitarian 
ehurches in Manhattan and Brooklyn. An- 
other unique feature was limiting the address 
to fifteen minutes and having two addresses 
each evening. Thetime limit has been rigidly 
adhered to, and the services have been crowded. 
Fine music has been provided, and all seats 
have been free. 


Various Activities . 

The Belleville Avenue Church in Newark is 
trying to raise a heavy debt. A recent appeal 
by Rev. Dr. Rice, the pastor, brought in about 
$6,000. Passaic Church has a new pastor, Rev. 
Dr. A. H. Ball, who begins work on Easter 
Sunday. Rev. W.S. Woolworth, for the past 
three years at Forest Avenue Church, New 
York, retires at the end of April, and is uncer- 
tain about his future plans. Forest Avenue 
Church is in Morrisania,.an old village, and 
yet a growing suburb on the northeast. Some 
dissatisfaction exists, but it is of that forbear- 
ing kind on both sides that reaches a friendly 
agreement to part in peace. Under such con- 
ditions and with hard work there is in the 
field the making of a vigorous and prosperous 
ehurch. 


A New Pastor 

The installation service of Rev. W. H. Kep- 
hart as pastor of the North New York Church 
was held March 31. The council, of which 
Dr. Meredith was moderator, was exception- 
ally large, nearly all the churches of the 
denomination in New York and Brooklyn 
being represented, and its decision was unan- 
imous. After a delightful dinner served by 
the ladies of the church the council recon- 
vened at eight o’clock and followed the pro- 
gram as arranged. The evening services 
crowded the auditorium. Mr. Jefferson’s ser- 
mon was eloquent and thoughtful. He se- 
lected complementary texts from the parable 
of the sower and the parable of the pounds. 
The last year has been an exceptionally pros- 
perous one for the church. Steps for the 
erection of a new edifice will be taken later. 





Dr. Gordon on the Situation 


Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon, in his sermon 
at the Old South Church, Sunday morning, 
preaching from the text Luke 19: 40, demon- 
strated the inevitableness of the ultimate, 
universal recognition of Christ as King. Re 
ferring to many other great facts of life that 
are inevitable or irresistible in their final rec- 
ognition by all mankind, he showed how in- 
evitable it was that the United States and 
Spain should be brought face to face over 
Cuba. Christianity inspires revolutions. It 
also judges the methods of those who bring 
them to pass. Thus it made the Roman em- 
pire go ta pieces, but it did not say it must go 
as it did. It made the Reformation come, 
but it did not and cannot defend all that 
Luther, Calvin, Zwingli and Knox did in 
bringing it to pass. In our own Civil War 
we were right, but the methods employed to 
settle the controversy were not always such 
as conformed to God’s will, and he is our 
judge. But he overruled the evil in order 
that light might come out of darkness, peace 
out of war, humanity out of carnage. 

Dr. Gordon then proceeded: Now we are 
face to face with another crisis! A great 
many people say, ‘It is too bad that this 
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country should have anything to do with Cuba 
anyway. Why cannot we be at peace among 
ourselves and let the world die, let children 
starve, let mothers famish, let them be scourged 
and killed and tortured by the thousand and 
the hundred thousand? What is that to us? 
We are prosperous, our homes are happy and 
we are having good times ; let us stop our ears, 
shut our eyes and go on our way and be at 
peace.” Christianity comes in and says,“ No, 
you must recognize inhumanity! I came to set 
the American nation at variance with Spain 
in her treatment of Cuba.”” That is the word 
of God for this our humanity, and the servant 
of that this nation must be. You remember 
what we said last year, when the Armenians 
were slaughtered by the tens of thousands 
and when five great European Powers were 
standing there and allowing that people to be 
crushed. O, what a cry went up everywhere: 
*““Why do they not combine and force that 
thing to an issue favorable to that race?” 
And the good Lord is testing our sincerity 
now. Christianity has put this problem in 
our path. It is God who is calling our atten- 
tion to the Cubans! 

Now the second thing is, How is it to be 
done? And here we have a majestic man 
standing for humanity, and for the Christian 
way of vindicating that humanity. That is 
the greatness of our President—standing 
higher today in the thought of the civilized 
world than any public man that we have 
had since Abraham Lincoln; acknowledging 
against all the sordid souls of the whole coun- 
try that Cuba has a right to our sympathy and 
our intervention ; standing, on the other hand, 
against all who would have war at once, and 
saying, ‘‘If it be possible Cuban relief sha!) 
come through Christian instrumentality.” 
That is the great second point: that Chris- 
tianity has dictated the issue and it dictates 
the method, if it be possible, to save the inter- 
est of mankind by reason, by conscience, by 
peace. 

Now, if it cannot be done, do you want the 
President to stop? Who is there who would 
say, “‘ Let them rot. Do not bring war’’? In 
that case I would say your pile of gold and 
your own homes are not worth keeping. You 
think war is bad. I will tell you what is 
worse than war for humanity. Drunkenness 
is worse—as it is practiced in this city; im- 
morality is worse—the shame of the city; pil- 
ing up gold for purely selfish ends is worse 
than when all other ends have ceased to be 
effective, when nothing else can be done, for a 
great nation to say with a sword bathed in 
heaven, ‘‘ You shall stop!’’ And those who 
die to carry out that purpose—O, their fate is 
enviable! They die pure, they die noble, they 
die a heroic death. And, to bring my sermon 
to a close without further development of the 
thought, they die to bring on the triumph of 
the inevitable God and the inevitable Christ 
and his inevitable kingdom. The reasons given 
why we should not go to war are about as base 
as those given why we should go to war. One 
party is just about as mean as the other in the 
average and in the multitude. The reason why 
we should not go to war is that, as the Chris- 
tian God has dictated the issue, he has dictated 
the means. And if they fail, the sword is the 
sword of Christ, and the men who die are not 
to be pitied. 

Pray—those of you who believe in prayer— 
that the issue shall stand clear as noon in the 
eyes of our great President—God’s issue. Pray 
that he may prevail over a foolish nation 
abroad, and over a true but excited nation at 
home. Pray that the plan of peace may pre- 
vail. Hope for nothing else. And then, if 
something else should come, let us quit us like 
men. It is appointed unto all men once to die, 
and after that the judgment. 





The Christianity of our times must repre- 
sent a more literal imitation of Jesus, and 
especially in the element of suffering.—C. M. 
Sheldon. 
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THE HOME 
Angels of Life and Death 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


Angels of Lifeand Death—they pace this earth ; 
Unseen, they haunt the pillow and the hearth ; 
Ever unseen, yet not always unfelt, 
Into our dreams and waking-dreams they melt. 
For now, some moment of the hurrying day, 
There comes, like one who sudden bars the way, 
The dread, stark thought of Death—so stark, 
so dread, 
That I a space seem numbered with the dead! 
But soon triumphant Life resumes her force, 
And the swift currents take their wonted 
course. 
Angel of Life, divine, 
Angel of Life, the day of Youth is thine. 


But there will come a time when the warm 
thought 

Of Life, likea sweet breath of spring, far 
brought, 

Amid the brume of wintry days, shall start, 

Shall stir, the slackened pulses of the heart 

Already half consenting to be clod)! 

But ah! soon, like a fire the foot hath trod 

Into the earth, ascendant Death shall gain 

The seat of thought, and none dispute his reign. 

The sign thereof the sickle by the sheaf, 

And the bright hectic of the beckoned leaf. 

Angel of Death, divine, 
Angel of Death, the day of Age is thine. 


So say I, in the midst of my good days, 

While Life prevails, and Death but scantly lays 

Upon the harp of Life a hand abhorred, j 

To jar the strain, to mute the vibrant chord. 

So say I in the midst of my good days, 

As with prevision keen of shadowed ways. 

And yet I know not if it shall be so; 

Doth yon Hesperian planet cease to glow 

‘That now hath passed the verge of this dark 
world? 

!s not the leaf-bud in the bare branch furled ? 

Angel of Life, divine, 
\ngel of Life, the sovereignty is thine. 





Easter in the Year, the Week 
and the Day 


BY PROF, FRANK C. 


What does Easter mean for the year, 
for the week and for every day ? 

1. For the year Easter means spring. 
Not many days ago the day and the night 
were equal, and now the day is beginning 
to be longer than the night. There is 
more light than darkness, more heat than 
cold, and out of this victory of light and 
warmth over darkness and cold will come 
new life in trees and grass and flowers. 
Easter is the birthday of spring, and cele- 
brates the victory of life over death. The 
idea that the triumph of the sun over 
winter means the triumph of good over 
evil and of life over death is one-of the 
oldest and commonest ideas that men have 
had, and I do not think it was an accident 
that Christ rose from the dead at just this 
time of the year, for God meant to teach 
men by Christ’s rising just what he had 
always taught them by the coming of day 
after night and of spring after winter. 

We celebrate the birth of Jesus in De- 
cember, when the night is longest and the 
day shortest, when the sun has least 
power over darkness and cold. There is 
a fitness in that, too. The world was in 
a wintry condition when Christ came into 
it. The earthly life of Christ, from birth 
to resurrection, can be likened to the three 
months from Christmas to Easter. The 
sun is slowly gaining in power, but the 
nightis still stronger than theday. Bright 
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days will come when one sees that there 
is power in the sun, but there come also 
the bleakest and stormiest days of all the 
winter. The power of evil never seemed 
so great as when the world rejected its 
Redeemer. But, after all, the victory of 
darkness and death is onlyseeming. Light 
and life are the real victors. Good is 
stronger than evil and is bound to pre- 
vail. This is what Easter means in the 
year, and this is what Christ’s resurrection 
means in the life of humanity. 

2. In the week Easter means Sunday. 
It is the birthday of Sunday. There was 
no Sunday before Christ rose, but only 
the Sabbath, a very different day. But 
there have been Sundays from the first 
Easter Day until now. We celebrate the 
birthday of Jesus only once a year, but 
we celebrate his resurrection every week. 
This is what Sunday means, “Christ is 
risen today.”” Every Sunday is an Easter 
Day, and Easter is the Sunday of Sundays. 
If Easter is the most joyous day in the 
year, a day of faith and hope, of life and 
love, then Sunday should be the happiest 
day in the week because it is the Lord’s 
Day. The Jews kept the Sabbath as a day 
of rest, and they carried their rest so far 
that they rested from doing good on the 
Sabbath. The Sabbath was the day when 
Christ rested in the tomb, but Sunday was 
the day of his rising, not to rest, but to a 
new and greater work than he had ever 
done before. So Sunday is not the last 
day of the week, but the first; not an end, 
but a new and glad beginning in the name 
and spirit of Christ; and we keep it best 
when we most truly rise with him and 
walk in newness of life. 

8. For every day Easter means the 
glory and power of self-denial in the 
service of men. Every man wants to 
gain all he can in life, to make all he can 
out of life, and Easter Day means that 
Christ knew the right way in which to 
gain the best things. No one ever made 
such a success of life as Christ, and so no 
one should be a safer teacher of the best 
way to success. Christ said, Whosoever 
shall seek to gain his life shall lose it; 
but whosoever shall lose his life shall 
save it alive. And Paul said of him that, 
because he humbled himself, becoming 
obedient unto death, therefore God highly 
exalted him, and gave unto him the name 
which is above every name. 

Suppose one has a lily bulb, and, be- 
cause he wants to keep it, he locks it up 
in a box and puts it in a safe place. Will 
he have lilies on Easter Day? Every one 
knows that he will lose his lily bulb by 
keeping it in that way. Only dead things 
can be kept by keeping them. Living 
things cannot be stored up, but must be 
cast away, must be sown in the ground 
and left to the sun and the rain, must 
change and grow, or they will decay and 
die. It is so of all the living powers of 
our minds and hearts. Wecan gain them 
only by losing them; we can keep them 
only by giving them up. If we try to 
gain them for ourselves we shall miss 
them. If we try to keep them to our- 
selves they will dieon our hands. Easter 
Day means this for every day—that it is 
not only more virtuous but more blessed 
to give than to receive; that it is not only 
good to minister to others, but that if 
any one would become great he must 
minister, if any one would be first he 
must be servant of all. 
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Closet and Altar 


Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from 
the dead, and Christ shall shine upon thee. 





I can hardly understand how any great 
imaginative man, who has deeply lived, 
suffered, thought and wrought, can doubt 
of the soul’s continual progress in the 
after life.—Alfred Tennyson. 





Because Christ died we rest in him and 
what he does. And every man may find 
that his hope will not be put to shame. 
“Saw ye him” dying? Ah, men, saw ye 
him living? Itis not the Christ on the 
cross who saves us, but it is the Christ 
who was on the cross and is now alive 
again forevermore! ‘Him hath God ex- 
alted with his right hand to bea Prince 
and a Saviour, for to give repentance to 
Israel, and forgiveness of sins.’”’ We be- 
lievein the living Saviour. I donot know 
where you men begin your faith—I know 
where I begin mine. I begin at the resur- 
rection—I say, Was Christ raised from 
the dead? That he was. Then his life is 
not an ordinary life, and his death is not 
an ordinary death. If he was, then he is 
a living Saviour able and ready to save 
me and every man that comes to him.— 
W. Y. Fullerton. 





Every time a man bethinks himself that 
he is not walking in the light, that he has - 
been forgetting himself and must repent, 
that he has been asleep and must awake, 
that he has been letting his garments 
trail and must gird up the loins of his 
mind—every time this takes place there 
is a resurrection in the world.—George 
Macdonald. 





‘** Rise, Lord, within our hearts,’’ we cry 
Through strange, bright mists of tears ; 
“O, show us ‘neath this Easter sky 
Love’s own immortal years! ”’ 
—Margaret Deland. 





He who lives in the habitual contempla- 
tion of immortality cannot be in bondage 
to time or enslaved by transitory tempta- 
tions.—F.. W. Robertson. 


PRAVER FOR EASTER 

Out of the shadow of ecartb’s sin and 
deatb we lift our bearts in praise to thee, 
© God, for the glad tidings of the risen 
Christ. Blessed be thou who bast given 
tby best beloved for the redemption of 
the world! nto our darkness thou bast 
sent thy ligbt—tbe ligbt of everlasting 
love in the face of Jesus Christ. So 
guide our bearts and minds by tbe ine 
dwelling of thy Spirit that we may 
bencefortb reckon ourselves to be dead 
to sin but alive unto God tbhrougb Jesus 
Cbrist our Lord. Make every day of 
eattb’s experience a step toward the 
eternal bope. Digbten every sorrow by 
comfort of thy presence and assurance 
of the uncbanging purpose of tbp love. 
tn place of restless cravings, unsatisfied 
ambitions, jealous fears, comfort our 
beartts witb tbine uncbanging peace. 
Give steadfast confidence in trial, cheers 
ful thougbts in gloomy days, the joy of 
pardoned sin, the victory of faith wbicb 
overcomes the world, that we map do 
our part in service to our fellowmen 
witb patient ministry of loving kindness. 
Bnd to our risen and ascended Lord, 
whose presence is the joy of the res 
deemed in beaven and eartb, be glory 
evermore. Amen! 
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The Future of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 


Our readers need 
no introduction to 
Mrs. Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, whose por- 
trait accompanies 
this article, but few 
hearing her speak 
with customary 
vigor or seeing her 
beautiful firm hand- 
writing are able to 

, Tealize that she is 
now seventy-seven 
years old and has 

— been before the 

public more than thirty years. Her remark- 
able gifts of oratory have always been used 
to advance temperance as well as other re- 
forms, and her long acquaintance with Miss 

Willard, as well as her intimate connection 

with the W.C. T. U., make her especially 
fitted to write on this subject. 





While the sense of irreparable loss is 
still brooding heavily over the stricken 
friends and followers of the beloved 
Frances Willard, a series of practical 
questions is forced upon their attention. 
“‘Now that the unifying personality of 
their leader is removed, will the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union continue a 
solidarity,” it is asked, ‘‘or will it disin- 
tegrate from the superior attraction of 
outside forces?’’ Will it “‘purge itself 
of questions of suffrage and social and 
industrial reform,” drop its wide range 
of established philanthropies, and con- 
cern itself hereafter solely with the one 
question of temperance ? 

In any attempt to forecast the future 
of the union it must be remember d that 
Miss Willard was its forceful president 
for over twenty years. She took the or- 
ganization when it was a mere handful, 
lacking coherence and unity, and with in- 
adequate comprehension of the work to 
be done. She vitalized it with her own 
thought and purpose, and left it the larg- 
est, most thoroughly organized and best 
equipped body of women in the world. 
If it be true that an exalted Christian 
character has power to impress itself 
upon others, if it be not a myth that no 
good work for a righteous cause ever 
utterly fails, then this organization ought 
not to disintegrate or go back on its rec- 
ord because its leader has dropped on 
the march. We have aright to expect it 
will continue along the lines of work it 
has followed for so many years until 
good reasons arise for changes in the 
plans and methods of its activities, and 
these are always permissible and have 
always been made. 

My acquaintance with Miss Willard 
antedated the birth of the woman’s tem- 
perance organization. She was dean of 
the Woman’s College at Evanston, IIl., 
when we first met, and was then indiffer- 
ent to the question of woman suffrage, 
but not opposed to it. She was converted 
by the logic of defeat to the belief that 
“women ought to demand the ballot for 
themselves as a temperance measure,” to 
protect their homes and children from 
the ravages of drunkenness. For the 


first five years the W. C.. T. U. devoted 
itself to the reformation of intemperate 
men by means of reform clubs, gospel 
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temperance meetings and friendly inns, 
and to the closing of the saloons through 
appeals to public sentiment and petitions 
to the law-making authorities. It was 
futile work, for the saloons were as nu- 
merous and destructive as ever at the 
end of that time, and in very few in- 
stances was the reformation of the men 
permanent. 

Miss Willard saw that the liquor ques- 
tion was intrenched in the political par- 
ties, and that they were only able to 
maintain their existence and unity by sub- 
jugating the temperance element within 
their ranks. Hopeless of help from with- 
out, she proposed that the women help 
themselves, and to obtain ‘‘the ballot for 
women as a temperance measure” be- 
came an integral part of the work of the 
organization, and remains so today. Not 
without bitter opposition. Many dropped 
from the ranks, new recruits took their 
places, the press denounced and ridiculed 
and the pulpit warned, but eventually the 
union committed itself to the measure. 
As the general officers of the organiza- 
tion are ip full accord with its entire plan 
of work, and as Mrs. Stevens, Miss Wil- 
lard’s successor, is a pronounced suffra- 
gist, there is no probability of any retro- 
grade action in the near future. 

Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, who has suc- 
ceeded Miss Willard, has been her closest 
adviser and one of her most trusted 
friends for nearly a quarter of a century. 
She is a native of Maine, is most happily 
married, her husband sympathizing heart- 
ily in her life work, as does her married 
daughter and her entire household. Her 
home is in Portland, some two miles out 
of the city. For twenty-one years she 
has been the president of the Maine W. C. 
T. U., and only one ballot bas ever been 
cast for another candidate during this 
time. She has been identified with many 
of the philanthropic enterprises of the 
State, and is universally respected and 
beloved. 

Mrs. Stevens is the very counterpart 
of Miss Willard in fundamentals of char- 
acter, but is unlike her in temperament 
and lacks her gifts of oratory and literary 
skill. Strong mentally and physically, 
she is always self-poised, never stampeded 
by the wildest enthusiasm or the bitterest 
opposition of an audience, and knows how 
to carry her points without antagonizing 
those who differ from her. She may be 
called a conservative radical, for she will 
‘make haste slowly” in her presentation 
of advanced views rather than imperil an 
organization or provoke within it an acri- 
monious controversy. A religious woman, 
a woman of honor, careful, coo], not given 
to overmuch talk, and comprehending 
perfectly Miss Willard’s scheme of work 
as far as it has progressed, Mrs. Stevens 
is perhaps the safest woman in the whole 
organization to be intrusted with its lead- 
ership—at least for the present. 

Miss Anna Gordon, whose name is in- 
dissolubly linked with Miss Willard’s, is 
another woman who may be reckoned as 
an important factor in the future history 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. Born and reared in Boston and 
vicinity, and connected in early life, as 


were her parents, with the church of Rey. 
Dr. Nehemiah Adams, her New England 
training is apparent. For twenty-one 
years she was Miss Willard’s private sec- 
retary, her alter ego, loving and serving 
her with a fervid and unselfish devotion al- 
most unparalleled in the annals of friend- 
ship. No petty care, no wearying routine 
work, none of the small details of every- 
day affairs were allowed to vex Miss Wil- 
lard. Anna Gordon’s encompassing love 
shielded her from whatever was annoying 
or wearisome, and her marvelous talent 
for details was carried into preparations 
for all their journeys, all matters of buy- 
ing and selling, and the complete elabora- 
tion of her friend’s plans and purposes. 
It is difficult to imagine what Miss Wil- 
lard would have done without the services 
of this loving and faithful friend, for 
Anna Gordon was the complement of her 
inner and outer life. 

An able woman herself, with a gift for 
music and fine literary taste and skill, 
Miss Gordon has carried on a large tem. 
perance work for children, for which she 
is especially fitted, and to the supervision 
of which she will continue to devote her- 
self. Allying herself with Miss Willard 
and the temperance organization in early 
womanhood, she has been reared in its 
work, is perfectly familiar with its past 
history, and is exceedingly jealous for its 
good name and its perpetuity. Cautious 
and somewhat conservative, she is sure to 
exert a more potential influence in tlie 
councils of the white ribbon women in 
the future than she has in the past. She 
is now at work on the biography of Miss 
Willard, which is to be published in May. 
Then she will go to England for a greatly 
needed rest with Lady Henry Somerset, 
with whom she is a great favorite. 

Still somewhat broken in health, Lady 
Henry is not only greatly bereaved by 
Miss Willard’s death, but is suffering 
from the merciless criticism of her for. 
mer friends and admirers. While it can- 
not be denied that she made a grievous 
mistake in her published plan for the 
regulation of the social evil in India, it 
must not be forgotten that the error was 
one of judgment, and that she hoped to 
minimize an evil which is the despair of 
all reformers. She has retracted her 
plan and carried herself sweetly and hum- 
bly before her accusers, but the sting of 
severe speech is not easily plucked out. 
Her contention has been mainly with the 
women of her own country, who were 
the most deeply aggrieved. Whether she 
will again visit the W. C. T. U. of our 
country remains to be seen. The star of 
the West which drew her hither bas gone 
down below our earthly horizon to shine 
more resplendent in another sky. But 
the friendship between the women of the 
American union, who are large enough to 
pardon an error of judgment, and Lady 
Somerset remains unbroken if one can 
judge from recent indications. 

It is asserted that ‘Miss Willard was a 
Christian socialist,” and fears are ex- 
pressed that ‘‘the Woman’s Temperance 
Union will be pushed into that field of 
work.” Whatever were Miss Willard’s 
private opinions, she never presented any 
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plan of work to the union of a socialistic 
character. Its work is done through de- 
partments, forty in all, with a superin- 
tendent in charge of each. If there were 
space for the long list it would be seen 
that Miss Willard defined temperance 
work very broadly. She took practical 
cognizance of whatever could advance 
the cause of temperance, or was involved 
in it, or whatever broke down the safe- 
guards of society, or stimulated the appe- 
tite for intoxicating drinks, arranging 
the work to be done in every case under 
departments. None of them point to so- 
cialism. 

“Will the women of the churches con- 
tinue to stand aloof from the W. C. 
T. U.?” is another query. The member- 
ship of the union at present numbers 
about 200,000 adult women, a majority of 
whom. are members of churches. It is a 
pity that it does not include more. Mem- 
bership in a church today is very pleas- 
ant and involves little hard work, calls 
for little self-denial and does not provoke 
ostracism, calumny or the ridicule of the 
press. The life of a church member is 
very different from the life of a reformer. 
it is never pleasant to be “the voice of 
one erying in the wilderness, Repent, for 
the kingdom of heavenis at hand!” And 
whoever starts out to reform society in 
any particular must expect the hot shot 
of ridicule and the arrows of satire. This 
calls for courage, and most of us are sad 
moral cowards. It also calls for hard 
work, and we all love our ease. It is 
eisy to complain of the “narrowness and 
bigotry of reformers,” but these unfortu- 
uate traits are found in almost all soci- 
elies, and we cannot avoid them any- 
where. 

In conclusion let me say that there are 
no indications of any immediate or abrupt 
changes in the union. For the present it 
will continue to work as it has done. 
This seems to me inevitable from the his- 
tory of the past and the personel of the 
uew leaders. Contingencies may occur, 
like the loss of the Temple in Chicago, 
not yet paid for, the effects of which 
would be disastrous. An heroic effort is 
iow being made to lift the debt and that 
speedily. All the while there burns 
within me the conviction that never 
again in our country, or any country, will 
there be lacking a woman’s organization 
pledged to the extirpation of drunken- 
ness until that reform is accomplished. 





Easter Day 


O day of days! shall hearts set free 
No “ minstrel rapture ” find for thee? 
Thou art the Sun of other days, 

They shine by giving back thy rays. 


Enthronéd in.thy sovereign sphere, 
Thou shedd’st thy light on all the year ; 
Sundays by thee more glorious break, 
An Easter Day in every week. 


And week days, following in their train, 
The fullness of thy blessing gain, 
Till all, both resting and employ, 
Be one Lord’s Day of holy joy. 
—John Keble. 





Playing with a two-year-old you put your- 
self into a child’s world, you dote on dolls, 
admire block houses, try hard to learn the 
alphabet. Isn’t that a good way for us with 
older people—to get a little inside each other’s 
world now and then for mutual understanding 
and help ?—Rev. E. T. Fairbanks. 
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Mary’s Easter Hat 


BY FRANCES BENT DILLINGHAM 


“I don’t care, you’re a proud thing. 
If I was as stuck-up as you I wouldn’t 
have a girl for my chum that wore such 
old clothes and hats.” 

“Well, you’re the unpolitest I ever 
knew. She isn’t stuck-up one bit, so 
there,” and Mary slipped the little worn 
sleeve of her coat about Katharine’s waist. 

“She’s the meanest, the meanest, the 
meanest!’’ panted Katharine. ‘You 
don’t wear old clothes, and anyway I’d 
love you if you only wore—calico-cam- 
bric. Come home to my house and don’t 
let’s pay any ’tention to ber.” 

And the two little girls, with their 
heads held high and their arms closely 
linked, walked haughtily away from 
Alice Ware, who stood watching them 
with a naughty smile on her small face. 
They did not intend ever to speak to or 
think of Alice again, but they had walked 
only a short distance when Mary said, 
wistfully: “‘Do you think my clothes are 
so very old, Katharine?” 

“No, of course not, not old at all,” 
answered Katharine, promptly, ‘“‘not a 
bit older than mine are.”’ 

‘‘O Katharine,” murmured Mary, “that 
lovely blue coat of yours and that red 
dress.”’ 

“Why, they’re not a bit prettier than 
yours, not a bit,’’ protested Katharine. 

Mary looked at her hard to see if she 
really meant what she was saying, and 
seeing that she did Mary was silent for a 
moment. Until Alice Ware had spoken 
she had never thought of comparing her 
simple frocks with Katharine’s dainty 
gowns, but now she could think of noth- 
ing else. 

‘*Your father is richer’n my mother,” 
she said, wistfully. 

“Well, what if he is?’ asked Katha- 
rine, serenely. ‘I’ve got something to 
show you up in my room. Come ina 
minute.” 

Today Mary noticed at each step in 
Katharine’s house the pretty ornaments 
and handsome furnishings, and at the 
daintiness of Katharine’s room she gave 
a half-envious sigh. Emma and James 
both slept in her room, and she couidn’t 
have even the rickety table to herself. 
She looked about for only a second. 
There was one thing here that caught 
her eye and held it. It was a hat lying on 
Katharine’s bed—such a pretty hat, with 
dainty green and white ribbon and two 
lovely quills standing up from the bow. 

“O, what a beautiful hat,” Mary cried. 

Katharine turned toward it. ‘‘ Yes, 
that’s my spring hat,” she said. ‘I’m 
going to wear it Easter.” 

“Put it on,” commanded Mary, and 
Katharine, standing by the bed, oblig- 
ingly tried it on, while Mary walked 
around her in admiration. 

“You do have the prettiest clothes, 
Katharine.” Mary shook her head in 
emphasis. 

Katharine laughed. ‘Well, you don’t 
play with my clothes, do you?” she 
asked. 

Mary laughed a queer little laugh at 
the joke, but did not answer; then Katha- 
rine, looking at her suddenly, took the 
hat quietly off and laid it on the bed. 

The afternoon before Easter Mary 
was walking home, thinking hard. Her 
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mother, who earned her own living and 
that of her four children—three of them 
younger than Mary—by taking in sewing 
during the week, did not always go to 
church on Sunday. Mary knewshe would 
not be able to go on Easter, for she was 
worn out with the strain of the spring 
work. The children, too, would probably 
only go to Sunday school. Now, when 
none of Mary’s family went to church 
Mary sat in Katharine’s pew, and it was 
the vision of her old winter hat rising 
beside Katharine’s dainty spring one that 
made Mary very sober. 

Presently she quickened her pace, and 
the next moment she was running down 
the road, and, soon after, up the stairs in 
her own home. Into the garret went 
Mary and to some old boxes where her 
mother kept many odds and ends. Mary 
knelt beside a certain bandbox and soon 
extracted a straw hat, her last summer’s 
headgear. It was of somewhat doubtful 
shape now and of rather a rusty hue, but 
Mary rubbed it hard with a piece of silk, 
and then tried iton. There was no look- 
ing-glass in the garret, and perhaps that 
was the reason that Mary felt so well sat- 
isfied with her appearance. 

Next she found some green ribbon, 
somewhat like Katharine’s, though there 
were many faded streaks in this. She 
wound it carefully about the crown of 
the hat, trying to hide the lighter stripes, 
and then she wondered what she could 
fasten in her bow which would match 
Katharine’s pretty quills. At last, in 
diving down to the bottom of an old box, 
she came, joy of joys! upon a red feather. 
It was a very old red feather; the curl 
had quite left it, and each fiber stuck out 
by itself, stiff and straight and red. 
Mary considered it a beauty, and she fas- 
tened it in the middle of her green bow 
with a proud.face. After she had finished 
trimming her hat she tried it on once 
again, and then hid it carefully behind a 
box in the attic. She decided it would be 
wisest not to let her mother see it; she 
might object to her wearing it. 

““Now, Mary,” said her mother, the 
next day, ‘‘you’ll go to church. I want 
some of the family to be represented 
Easter morning, and 1’ll try and send 
Emma and James to Sunday school. 
Susie can’t go. I couldn’t get her shoes 
yesterday. You get yourself ready right 
off, and then come and let me see if you 
look nice and clean.” 

Mary went to her room and dressed 
herself carefully in her plain, dark gown, 
combed her hair neatly behind her ears 
and braided it tightly; then she came into 
the kitchen, where her mother was at 
work, and was minutely examined. 

“Tf you sit in the pew with Katharine 
I like to make sure you’re all right. Now 
be a good girl, and don’t whisper a single 
word during the sermon, and find the 
places of the hymns for Katharine’s 
mother, and remember to keep your eyes 
shut tight during prayer.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Mary, meekly, 
but she was seeing that feather bend 
down during prayer time and wave when 
she sang the hymns. 

She went obediently up stairs, and, 
after she had donned her old winter coat, 
took out her newly-trimmed hat and put 
iton. Even now she did not dare to go 
to her own room to see it in the looking- 
She went down the stairs quickly, 
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out at the front door and up the road, 
without Emma or James or Susie or her 
mother seeing and hindering her. It was 
a windy day, and Mary watched, over the 
rusty brim of her hat, how the red feather 
danced and reached outits straight fibers, 
as if determined to push itself into Mary’s 
very eyes and be admired. 

She reached the church early. Her 
mother always started her in due season, 
and scarcely anybody had yet come. 
Mary went into Katharine’s pew by her- 
self andsatdown. Everytime she turned 
her head toward the door the red feather 
would wave before her delighted eyes, 
and once Mary smiled broadly at the 
pleasure of sitting in a spring hat—and 
such a spring hat—beside Katharine. 
“She needn’t be ashamed of me,”’ said 
proud little Mary to herself, ‘‘when she 
sees I can have a new hat on Easter, too. 
She’ll be pleased, I know, and Alice Ware 
won’t talk any more about old clothes, I 
guess,’ and there was an extra toss of 
the red feather. 

Just at this moment there came steps 
up the aisle, and Katharine and her 
mother entered the pew. Mary had not 
seen Katharine pause when she first 
caught sight of that red feather, and sud- 
denly put her handkerchief to her mouth 
andchoke and cough. Katharine’s mother 
went to her place at the head of the pew 
with the kindly nod and greeting she 
always gave Mary, and Katharine sat 
down beside her, not daring to lift her 
eyes to that funny red feather, but smil- 
ing at Mary with a friendly welcome. 

Mary was gazing at Katharine’s hat. 
“Why, Katharine,” she whispered, ‘“‘you 
didn’t wear your Easter hat.” 

“No, I didn’t,’’ Katharine answered, 
softly. ‘‘Mammasaid she thought’”’—Kath- 
arine paused; it did not seem kind, in the 
face of that red feather, to tell Mary that 
her mother thought it was better not to 
make Easter a time for new clothes. ‘I 
thought ’’—she began, then stopped again, 
for she did not want to say that she had 
first asked to wear her old hat for Mary’s 
sake. 

But Mary twisted about in her seat and 
studied the clock at the back of the 
church. ‘It doesn’t commence for ten 
minutes. I’m going home just a second. 
I’ll get back in time,’”’ and before Kath- 
arine could reply Mary had brushed past 
her, was out of the pew and down the aisle. 

Mary ran as fast as her stout little legs 
could carry her, through the spring mud, 
to her home. She came in at the back 
door, and her mother, still at work in the 
kitchen, scarcely lookedup. ‘ Well, what 
did you come back for? Did you forget 
anything?” she asked, without turning. 

**T came back for my winter hat ’cause 
Katharine had hers on”’— 

Then Mary’s mother caught sight of the 
feather. “For pity sakes! Where did 
you get that looking thing? You weren’t 
going to wear that, were you?” 

The tears came into Mary’s eyes at her 
mother’s voice and words. ‘ Katharine 
had such a pretty one,” she said, unstead- 
ily. “I trimmed this myself. Does it 


look very bad? I thought it was such a 
pretty feather.” 

“You ought not to think too much 
about dress, Mary,” said her mother, se- 
verely. 

Mary had taken the poor hat off and 
was turning it about in her hands; she 
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did not answer, but a little round tear- 


drop fell on the red feather. ‘I know 
it,” she whispered, piteously. 

Then her mother came across the 
kitchen and put her arms around Mary 
and the hat and kissed her. ‘‘There,’’ she 
said, kindly, ‘“‘go and get your winter hat 
and hurry along, or you’ll be late. I 
know you mean to be a good girl.” 

The organ was playing the opening 
strains of the voluntary when Mary and 
her winter hat slipped into the seat be- 
side Katharine. Katharine looked up 
and smiled, then took tight hold of her 
hand and held it all through church time, 
till Mary’s shabby winter hat was quite 
forgotten by both little girls. But after 
the benediction, when the people began to 
move and whisper, Katharine leaned 
close to Mary’s ear and said: “If you 
would like a spring hat, most exactly like 
mine, mamma says she’ll make you one.” 

Mary looked at her gravely. “O, I 
wasn’t thinking about hats,” she said; 
then, as Katharine’s cheeks grew red, she 
feared she had been impolite and added, 
hastily: “You and your mother are the 
dearest folks I ever knew.” 

But the color was still in Katharine’s 
face; she was sorry she had spoken about 
the hat in church. Suddenly her face 
lightened; if her last remark had not 
seemed quite proper, she would make up 
for it now. ‘Say,’ she whispered, lean- 
ing toward Mary and squeezing her hand 
more tightly, ‘“‘here comes Alice Ware 
down the aisle. Let’s stand close to- 
gether and smile and bow at her like 
friends.”’ 

And straight toward the sullen face of 
little Alice Ware went two forgiving 
smiles, laden with a sweet Easter greet- 
ing. 





An Easter Song 


Out of dust and darkness eomes a cry of passion, 
Out of loss and sorrow wakes a sudden thrill, 
Sick we are and weary of life’s hollow fashion, 
Hear us, Lord, and answer! Dost thou slumber 
still? ; 


Heavy fall the shadows on the dim horizon, 
Veiled the starry eyes from wistful eyes below; 
Cold and still thou liest in thine earthly prison ; 
Whither, Lord and Master, whither shall we go? 


Surely we have trusted—turned in faith and meek- 
ness 
To the arms extended and the thorn-crowned 
brow; 
But, alas! thou knowest all our human weakness, 
Faint we are and fearful—wilt thou leave us now? 


Harder weighs the burden on thy toiling creatures, 
Faster crowd the evils thou alone canst cure ; 
Through the time-mists dimmer shine thy gracious 
features, 
Ab! the need is greater, is the hope as sure? 


Fainting by the wayside, lo, we turn and listen; 
Through our Lent of longing lift we weary eyes. 
Will the Easter dawning once more gleam and 

glisten? 
Will the Christ we wait for yet once more arise? 


Lord, the peril presses! Lord, the night-wrack 
deeper 
Gathers o’er the pathway, rough for mortal feet. 
Holds the sealéd gravestone still its pallid sleeper? 
Is the tale of human sorrows incomplete? 


Peace! The deep gloom brightens! See through 
yon dim distance 
Gleams a glow of glory, wakes a sudden ray! 
Lo, the gracious guerdon of faith’s sweet persist- 
ence! 
La, the gentle dawning of Love’s Easter Day! 


Hark! the anthem answers; listen, fast and faster 

Swells a psalm whose chorus angels shout abroad : 
“Come, O Lord undying! Hail, O mighty Master! 
Lo, the risen Saviour! Lo, the Christ of God!” 
—Barton Grey. 
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24. RIDDLE 
I am old as the hills, yet began the new year; 
I am valued, yet wasted your pleasure to make . 
I’ve a past and a future, my present is here, 
And I bring many gifts you are ready to take. 


I am eagerly prized by the young hearts that glow 

With the flush and th3 sweetness of strong, ardent 
life ; 

And the aged and weak, with their blood’s sluggis» 
flow, 

Will long for me still, in the world’s battle strife 


I linger for man on life’s restless tide, 
And dark is the hour when for mortals I fail ; 
Since creation I’ve traveled without wealth oe 
guide, 
And all hearts are ready my coming to hail. 


I am not immortal, I have not a soul, 
My existence is lost in eternity’s port, 
And nothing can alter my swift onward roll, 
Though multitudes countless my staying wil! 
court. eos 
E. M.=M. 


25. ARITHMETICAL 


Three sisters, aged 25, 27 and 29, examining 
their family record, have found three impor- 
tant dates: 1. The year when their united 
ages equaled that of their mother, born in 
1848. 2. The year when the sum of their ages 
equaled that of their father, born in 1838. 
3. The year when their ages equaled the age 
of both parents. At each period the age of 
one was a square number, and at the last 
period the sum of the ages was also a square 
number. What are the dates? DELIAN. 








26. CHARADE 
(Partly phonetic ) 


A common article of food, 
Dependent on the FIRST to LAST, 
Is sometimes in the SECOND found. 
The WHOLE in Congress halls once stood ; 
Of diction fine, of influence vast; 
Of prestige great, and judgment sound. 
Who labored for his country’s good, 
With tact and vigor unsurpassed, — 
Yet lived and died a king uncrowned. 
NILLOR 


27. SUGGESTIONS IN BOTANY 


What fiowers, fruits or plants are suggested 
by the following: 1. Your two friends. 2. An 
accident on ice to a milk supplier. 3. Madame 
Four-Hundred’s foot covering. 4. A bear’s 
overcoat. 5. A rambling conflict. 6. April 
15, 1898. 7. Frugality, 8. Reynard’s hand 
covering. 9. An artificial mineral. 10. A leap. 
11. The person addressed. 12. The slide of a 
roof’s winter covering. 13. The fifth month 
in 1898 and 189. 14. A human male duck. 

STELLA. 


ANSWERS 

20. The Congregationalist. 

21. The Teachers’ Bible. 

22. C ist. 

23. Oxford Teachers’ Bible. 

Recent solvers include: Mrs. C. M. Tuttle, North 
Haven, Ct., 13, 14; C. A. Porter, Windsor Locks, 
Ct., 18; H. P. L., Berkeley, Cal., 18, 15; M. J. Hey- 
ward, Keene, N. H.,18; Rev. Henry Lincoln Bailey, 
Middletown Springs, Vt., 16, 17, 18, 19; James 
Ramage, South Brewer, Me., 18; M. J. B., Meriden, 
Ct., 18; Mrs. R. Akerman, Hollister, Cal., 13, 14; 
Tarte Temple, Piermont, N. H., 17, 18; 0. S., Mel- 
rose, Mass., 16, 17, 18; K. L. B., Westville, Ct., 18; 
Abbie A. Tidd, Westboro, Mass., 18; a solver giving 
neither name nor address, 14, 15. 

The answers to 13 are those arriving too late for 
competition. Mrs. L. A. Collins senta stamp for are- 
ply by mail, but gave no post office or State. ‘“ How 
bravely Nillor is not keeping his New Year resolu- 
tion. He often speaks of it!’ says Rev. Henry Lin- 
coln Bailey. This very rash resolution, we may say. 
was to abstain from tangle-solving during 1898. “A 
very interesting tangle” is M. J. Heyward’s com- 
ment oni18, This neat tangle story of a Connecti- 
cut wit is told by C. A. Porter: “One of our people 
who has never been seen on a ‘ bike’ is credited by 
others as owning a ‘chainless safety.’ When asked 
for his wheel he gravely shows a ‘safety pin,’ and 
the laugh goes round.” 








The 


first thing is to restore a part of 
Carrie G.’s letter, which Mr. D. F. 
cut out last week, so as to give amp’e 
room for the Rhode Island toy and “his 
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first trousers.” Here it is: 


Will you please tell us how many Cor- 
nerers you have? Have you read “Citizen 
Bird’? Ihave read it and think it is a fine 
book about birds. I have a Maltese cat whose 
name is James. When my friend went to 
New York last fall he left his cat Punch with 
me to eare for. Would you like me to send 
you a picture of Punch and James? One of 
my guinea pigs died last week, so I have only 
one now. I call him Piggy-wig. ‘There has 
been no snow in Norway this winter, which 
is very unusual, I am glad it is near spring- 
time, 

SoamI! I think the snow in Norway 
came our way last winter. Could not you 
get Piggy-wiggy into the picture, too? I 
have not seen the Citizen Bird, but I hear 
others beside you speak well of it. It is 
impossible to estimate the number of our 
(ornerers. I could count up the many 
hundreds of those who 
rite to me, and then 
you could add the far 
‘eater number of those 
ho do not write and 
hom I know nothing 
about! 

Since the last Corner I 
have received this letter 
from Western Massa- 
chusetts, with its pleas- 
ant mention of other 
signs that “it is near 
springtime.” 


= 


= % 


Vr. Martin: Isawa funny 
sight on the street the other 
lay, a snap-shot of which I 
longed to send the Corner. 
instead I substitute a pen- 
picture. Perhaps you do 

it know that about this 
time of the year the mind of 
the small boy turns to—sap! 
i: very tree in the vicinity, if 

» owner will permit, is 
tapped. In front of a small 
brick house on our street 
are three venerable maples. Around each 
tree was a ring of children, chiefly from the 
parochial school, on their way home. With 
knives they hacked little wounds in the bark 
a tooth-pick was held against the cut place, 
while at the other end of the tooth-pick was 
the mouth of a child, who with beaming face 

ivibed the nectar which this novel conductor 
brought him. Now and then one, with an eye 
fur supplies for another day, gathered the liq- 
iid in a bottle, carefully held with one hand, 
while the other kept the quill steady. There 
were at least twenty children drinking from 
the trees, around which they swarmed like 
bees around a hive. It was a funny sight! 

Spring is very gracious to us now, a chorus 
of robins, blackbirds, bluebirds, phebes, ush- 
ering in each sunny morning; maple buds 
swell till there is a hint of the warm blaze 
which will soon enfold them; daffodils have 
ifted their spears above ground and today I 
picked from my garden a little blossom of 
heart’s-ease—the “‘lady’s-delight ’’ of my child- 
hood days. Miss B. 


Very likely the “keen-eyed proof- 
reader” will change the spelling of phebe 


to pheebe, to conform to the big Webster 
close to her desk, but for all that I do not 
believe the latter spelling is right, for of 
course the name is an “imitative” one, 
from the scund of the bird’s note, and 
what does a poor little pewit know about 
Latin or Greek diphthongs? I wonder if 
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the phebes make their nests where Rich- 
ard and I used to find them, under the 
canal bridge, just below where we gath- 
ered the shagbark walnuts. O no, for, 
now I think of it, I remember that when 
last there the Goths and Vandals had 
even filled up the old canal. But across 
the river were the maple trees, just 
where they used to be, and that brings 
me back to the “funny sight” of Miss 
B.’s letter. 

It was a “curious coincidence ”—if you 
are not tired of that phrase!—that on the 
very afternoon this letter came I went to 
a maple sugar party. The missionary 
from Turkey wanted his children to have 
a taste of genuine maple sugar, eaten in 
the only proper way, as he used to do in 
his early home, and so had sent away 
to Western Massachusetts to get the real 
thing. (I do not see any harm in saying 
that it was from Deacon Clary’s in Con- 
way, and I presume Dr. Rice could have 
told, if he had been there, exactly what 
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trees the sap came from! How well I 
remember the deacon’s brother, who 
afterward became ‘‘The Color Bearer,” 
and bravely fell at Port Hudson.) Sev- 
eral other children were kindly invited, 
oo, and we had a delightful time! The 
sugar cakes were melted and boiled and 
stirred to just the right point, when the 
syrup was dipped out into saucers, and 
spoonfuls of it dropped on snow, which 
had been provided by the boys before- 
hand in-pans. You may not all know 
that this is ‘‘waxing” the sugar. 

In fact, the correspondent who has in- 
troduced this sweet subject intimates 
that I “do not know that about this time 
of the year,” etc.- That is the most un- 
kindest cut of all! Was I not brought 
up in a sugar town? And did I not al- 
ways go every spring “‘up to grandpa’s” 
(and anywhere else where I was invited) 
to see the sap gathered, hauled home on 
the ox-sled, boiled in the big kettles, and 
—our part of it—served up on the snow, 
which was not brought into the house in 
tin pans either? That sugar country 
must be a healthful one, for I have seen 
within a few days in a local paper that 
the young man who superintended the 
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sugar-making at that homestead in the 
olden time was seen at the time of the 
recent snow crust sliding down hill—at 
the age of eighty-four years! 

Our picture this week shows us flow- 
ers that belong not only to the spring- 
time of nature but especially to the sa- 
cred season of the Christian Church. This 
letter came with the photograph: 

Dear Mr. Martin: A recent trip by sea to 
the southward gave me a new interest in Easter 
lilies. I wonder if the people who see the 
quantities of the cut lilies in the florists’ win- 
dows at this season know that most of them 
do not grow on American soil. It is a fact, 
however, that on the little island of Bermuda, 
600 miles away, they grow in fields, just as 
shown in the picture which I send you. They 
are brought to New York before Easter, and 
from there sent to Boston and other large cities 
east and west. Fancy an area as large as a 
great cornfield perfectly white with lilies, nod- 
ding in the warm sun. When the time for 
picking comes everybody goes out into the 
fields. They pick only the buds, leaving the 
full-blown flowers. These buds, with their 
long stems, are packed in wet cotton wool and 
boxed for shipment. After 
arriving at their destination 
they must be taken out and 
put in warm water, which, 
aided by sunlight, in a few 
days brings out into full 
bloom the lilies which 
beautify our homes and 
churches at Eastertime. 

W. 8. 


Thanks to our new cer- 
respondent for his picture 
and interesting informa- 
tion about our Easter 
flowers. I hope that it 
may not be necessary at 
this season when people 
speak of holy and 
heavenly things for great 
ships of war to sail past 
those islands of beauty 
and begin their terrible 
work of killing men! 

Perhaps on Easter Sun- 
day you will think of our 
dear little friend, Gabriel 
Pomiuk; think of him as safe, well and 
joyous in the home which Jesus went to 
prepare! I have received many letters 
about him, but I can only print a few. 


MonrTcLaAtR, N. J. 
My Dear Mr. Martin: . . . I was so inter- 
ested in Pomiuk. I think he teaches us all a 
lesson of generosity and contentment. 
MARGARET W. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Dear Mr. Martin: . . . How your Cornerers 
will enjoy meeting Pomiuk in the “better 
land!”” May they all have “like precious 
faith ’’ and grow in grace as he did. 
Mrs. L. 
RoxBury, MAss, 
Dear Mr. Martin: Have received the Pomiuk 
souvenir. Dear, happy Pomiuk! May the 
beams of his candle neither lessen nor grow 
dim. Mrs. D. 


I very much wish that all sending gifts 
for the ‘Memorial Cot” would give 
their names and addresses. I have had 
contributions from ‘ Derchester,” from 
“Friend at Framingham,” from “A little 
friend who has to go on crutches,” etc., 
but I could not return the receipt, with 
his picture, his sledge and a verse of his 


hymn on it. Mw m SE :) 
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The tie that bound our Lord Jesus 
Christ to his heavenly kingdom was con- 
tinually made manifest during his earthly 
life among us by the coming and going 
of the angels. As messengers from the 
Father’s throne they belonged to the 
countless retinue of the Prince of Peace, 
and were intimately concerned in his 
service. One among them high in honor 
had preceded him as an advance messen- 





ger, announcing his coming to the maiden, 
blessed among women, who was to be his 
mother. On the night of his birth in 
Bethlehem a multitude of them had her- 
alded the great event by a triumphant 
song over the plains of Judea. When the 
Man of Sorrows passed through the great 
crises of his life they appeared again to 
strengthen and support him. At the end 
of the forty days’ temptation in the wil- 
derness they came and “ministered unto 
him’’; during the night of agony in the 
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The Easter Angel 


By Estelle M. Hurll 


Garden of Gethsemane angelic strength- 
ening followed the Saviour’s prayer; and 
when, at last, the life begun in the humil- 
ity of the nativity ends in the glorious 
victory of the resurrection, it is again the 
angel messenger that first brings the good 
tidings to human hearts. 

The story of that first Easter morning 
is one which never loses its interest. It 
begins with a great earthquake when 





fi, a ~ 
ANGEL OF THE RESURRBCTION.—Sra Angelico 


“the angel of the Lord descended from 
heaven and came and rolled back the 
stone from the door” of the Saviour’s 
sepulcher. The Roman soldiers who had 
kept the watch were the first to see the 
apparition and were filled with guilty 
fear. Not for them was the glorious 
message of the Easter angel. They had 
neither eyes to see nor ears to hear the 
transcendent mystery of the revelation. 
Next came the faithful women, bringing 
spices to honor their beloved dead. They 
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discussed, as they approached, the diffi- 
culty of removing the great stone, but 
their perplexity was suddenly and myste- 
riously solved. Already it had been rolled 
away, and stepping within the sepulcher 
they were greeted by the radiant presence 
of the Easter angel, who turned all their 
sorrow into joy. ‘Ye seek Jesus who 
was crucified,’ he said. ‘‘He is not here; 
he is risen.” The experience of Mary 


Magdalene was somewhat different. Wan- 
dering alone in the garden, she stood at 
length weeping beside the door of tlie 
tomb. Presently she stooped down to peer 
within, when she was accosted by “two 
angels in white, sitting one at the head 
and the other at the feet where the body 
of Jesus had lain.” They needed not to 
tell her the glad news they had brought, 
for in another moment she heard her 
name from the Master himself. 

From these three appearances of the 
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Easter angel that one naturally is the 
most prominent in which the message is 
most completely told. This, of course, 
must always be the one selected chiefly 
for representation in art. 

The angel’s aid in removing the stone 
is recognized only in a few German pic- 
tures of the resurrection, as in those of 
Schongauer and Memling. The celestial 
visitant appears to hold the cover of the 
tomb while the Saviour steps forth, but 
the figure is of secondary importance 
compared with that of the risen Christ. 
In the same way the angels appearing 
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the incident. His commanding presence 
fills the picture with beauty and meaning. 

Very early in the Christian centuries 
the angel’s appearance to the women be- 
came a subject of art. Long before 
painters were bold enough to try to pic- 
ture the unwitnessed glory of Christ’s ac- 
tual rising they had used this incident to 
stand for the great fact of the resurrec- 
tion. Accordingly we find it among 
many a quaint old series of pictures de- 
voted to the life of Christ. It is, for in- 
stance, among the sixth century mosaics 
of S. Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna; it is 
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more showy themes. But, after the lapse 
of many centuries, we are returning once 
more to a new appreciation of the sweet 
old story, and it has become one of the 
most popular subjects in modern church 
decoration. 

This in brief is the history of the sub- 
ject in the development of art, and it is 
interesting to notice the different phases 
of interpretation which have been brought 
to bear upon it. The old Sienese painter, 
Duccio, treated it with a dignified im- 
pressiveness which befits the solemnity 
of a great revelation. The Easter angel 
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to Mary Magdalene occupy only a minor 
place in the background, while the center 
of attention is Mary’s sudden discovery 
of the Saviour. This is the way in which 
Giotto represents the scene, and his ex- 
ample was occasionally followed in con- 
temporary art. 

When we turn from these subjects to 
the angel’s appearance to the entire com- 
pany ef holy women we have material for 
an entirely different composition. The 
angel is now the dominating figure, as it 
is his message which gives significance to 














ANGEL OF THE RESURRECTION.—Fra Angelico 


carved on the ornamented sides of early 
Christian sarcophagi; it is wrought in 
bronze on the old doors of St. Michael at 
Monte Santangelo; it is painted in glow- 
ing enamels on the yellow parchment of 
medieval manuscripts. Finallyjjit ap- 
pears in the forms more familiar to us 
among the panel paintings of the older 
Italian masters. After this the newer 
subject of the resurrection crowded it 
well-nigh out of existence. The promi- 
nent painters of the Renaissance alto- 
gether ignored it, ‘choosing instead the 





sits on the empty sarcophagus with an 
almost majestic mien, holding in one 
hand a royal scepter. There is a grave 
significance in his demeanor in spite of 
the gladness of his message, and the 
three women approaching from the other 
side with their pots of ointment shrink 
back in awe at the fearful vision. The 
artist has vividly comprehended the dra- 
matic situation, and in his mind the up- 
permost thought is the first shock of the 
terrifying mystery. 

In Fra Angelico the story touched 
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quite another chord. To him who daily 
walked amidst angelic visions there could 
be no cause for terror in such apparitions. 
Notably lacking in dramatic sense, he 
treated the subject as a charming idyl— 
the story of a sorrow sweetly turned to 
glad surprise. The angel sitting within 
the rock-hewn tomb smiles with innocent 
pleasure upon the two women peeping tim- 
idly in at him from each side of the open 
door. Hegestures significantly with both 
hands to emphasize his words, raising the 
left a little to indicate that the Lord is 
risen. Three other women stand on the 
flower-decked turf at one side, their faces 
still showing traces of the grief which is 
80 soon to vanish. 

This is the composition in the series of 
panels in the Florence Academy, origi- 
nally painted as doors for the cupboard 
used in one of the churches to hold eccle- 
siastical plate. On another occa. 
sion the monk painter worked out 
a dissimilar and much higher con- 
ception of the scene. This is ina 
fresco on one of the cells of his 
own beloved old monastery of 
San Marco. The uncovered sar- 
cophagus stands in the center, 
with the women gathered about, 
one peering wistfully into its 
empty depths, while the others 
look on with sympathetic sorrow. 
Above floats a vision of the risen 
Saviour encircled bya glory which 
illuminates the whole picture. On 
the edge of the tomb sits the Eas- 
ter angel, one of the fairest of that 
radiant, rainbow-winged company 
created by the magic brush of the 
angelic painter. Fair yellowcurls 
fall to his shoulders and a tiny 
tongue of flame adorns his brow. 
With one hand he points up to the 
glorified Redeemer and with the 
other down into the empty tomb, 
looking in the meantime at the 
women with an expression of se- 
raphic beneficence. <A greeting 
from such a being must needs be 
one of peace to a troubled soul, a 
gentle assurance that all is well. 

As the narrative of the three 
evangelists differs in some few 
points, there is a corresponding 
dissimilarity in the artistic repre- 
sentations of thescene. The num- 
ber of women varies from three to 
six, and, as may have been no- 


ticed, Fra Angelico chooses the larger | 


number. Where three figures are seen 
they are usually called the ‘“‘three Ma- 
ries.”” When the group is larger it in- 
cludes Mary Magdalene, Mary, the mother 
of James, Salome, Joanna and “other 
women that were with them.” Nearly 
all the early painters follow the text of 
St. Matthew and St. Mark and show only 
one angel. 

“He is not here; he is risen.’’ This is 
the triumphant message of the Easter 
angel which rings down through nine- 
teen Christian centuries. Today it speaks 
from out the beautiful stained glass win- 
dows of some of our modern churches. 
We may hear it from the windows of the 
Central Church of Boston or in the neigh- 
boring Methodist church of Watertown. 
The same voice calls from a window of 
the Church of the Ascension in New York 
city, and I know not in how many other 
houses of God the same lovely vision 
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gleams in glass. Also it is painted on the 
walls of the Church of St. Thomas, New 
York, by our great American mural artist, 
La Farge. Likewise it is set in mosaic in 
the great reredos of St. John’s Church, 
Detroit. 

In any sort of interior church orna- 
mentation the artist must necessarily 
consider of prime importance the decora- 
tive effect of his design. To secure satis- 
factory results of this kind he often sac- 
rifices the sacred meaning of his subject. 
Happy is he whose artistic gifts have 
been sublimated in the fire of religious 
faith. Then only.can we have church 
decoration worthy of the surroundings. 
The windows of the Central Church, 
Boston, are excellent representatives of 
the best class of work. The example to 
which we have alluded is after a design 
by Mr. E. S. Sperry and fills two lancet 





WOMEN AT THE TOMB.—VPlockhorst 


windows. In the left compartment are 
two angels, as described in the narrative 
of St. Luke. One is seated on the stone 
steps in front of the tomb, and the other 
stands with lifted arm and pointing fin- 
ger to emphasize the glad message. Both 
carry palm branches as symbolic of the 
victory over the grave which the crucified 
Saviour has won. In the companion lan- 
cet stand the three women, receiving the 
revelation each in her own way. One 
ponders the matter thoughtfully, another 
seems trying to realize it and the third 
raises her face heavenward with rap- 
ture. 

From over seas we hear of pictures by 
other modern sacred painters, and in the 
black and white translations we read their 
version of the story. One of these is by 
the French Bouguereau, another by the 
German Plockhorst, and a third by the 
Norwegian, Axel Ender. Plockhorst is 
doubtless the best known of these names, 
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and is endeared to the heart of the people 
by a considerable number of sacred pic. 
tures. 

It is indeed a far cry from the delicate 
spirituality of Fra Angelico’s angels to 
the very human beauty in the average 
angel type of most modern artists. We 
notice also the exaggerated pains which 
the latter day painter takes to express the 
surprise of the women. Nevertheless, we 
have much to learn from these pictures. 
Let us look steadfastly into the face of the 
Easter angel and readin his glorious coun- 
tenance the hope of immortality. For it 
is not the Christ of the tomb in whom is 
our salvation, but Christ triumphant and 
risen. Through him comes the “peace 
on earth” of which the Christmas angels 
sang; for the message of the Christmas 
angels and the message of the Easter 
angels are one. 


The Easter Message 


BY ISAAC 0. RANKIN 


On the first Easter morning the 
women came in haste to the 
tomb, expecting nothing, even 
wondering how the heavy stone 
at the door was to be rolled away. 
While Jesus lived they had done 
what they could for him, but now 
it seemed to them that there was 
but one more service they could 
render, the anointing of the body 
of their lost friend and teacher. 
They had no glimpse of anything 
beyond. Night had shut in upon 
their day of hope, and it was with 
little thought of love’s good mo: 
row that they came. All that 
Sabbath after the hurried burial, 
while they rested according to the 
law, the shadow of the cross hung 
over them. When the sun set 
and the ceremonial day was ende« 
they prepared linen and spices, 
and waited for the darkness to 
pass by. But all the time thei: 
thought, like that of the two 
upon the road to Emmaus whoni 
our Lord overtook and ques 
tioned, was of the past. “ W« 
hoped,” it said, and not ‘we 
hope.” So haste and ministry 
and sorrow went hand in hand i! 
the gray light of the early daw 
toward the empty tomb. 

Love and expectation doomed 
to disappointment, the promise of child 
hood and the strength of early manhood 
reaching its culmination only to suffer 
and to die—these are no uncommon ex 
periences of our mortal life. Every ris- 
ing sun looks down on woman’s tears. 
But the experience of these women, typi- 
cal as it was of the mystery of human 
love and sorrow, was typical also of the 
power of God, which somewhere meets 
and changes disappointment into joy and 
strength. If haste and sorrow came to 
gether to the tomb, joy ran with haste to 
tell the sorrowing disciples that their 
Lord was risen from the dead. The mes- 
sage added wings. It was so wonderful, 
so unexpected, so’ far beyond imagining, 
so glorious against the background of 
hopeless disappointment and irremedia- 
ble grief, that they were eager to deliver 
it. So they became forerunners of the 
great company of heralds of the resurrec- 
tion, whose message has gone forth to the 
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€nds of the earth. So the day which be- 
gan for them in bitter sorrow, lightened 
only by the possibility of service, ended 
in blessing which is commemorated week 
by week and year by year as the occasion 
of a world-wide joy. 

For the apostles the resurrection was 
the most joyful as well as the most cen- 
tral teaching of the life with Christ. It 
has never ceased to be the keynote of the 
Christian song of praise, the central hope 
from which all other hopes proceed. 
Without it the cross becomes a riddle 
and death a shadowing fear. Tho risen 
Christ and none other is the hope of 
the world. To him all power is given in 
heaven and earth. With his victory the 
assurance of our overcoming is bound up. 
Ilis eternal humanity links us to divinity. 
He is the resurrection and the life. Be- 
cause he lives we shall live also. Not for 
himself alone he made the sacrifice, but 
for all who should believe. 

he angel’s message suggested this new 
joy as an opportunity of service. They 
caine to anoint his body for the burial. 
‘They departed to proclaim his risen life. 
Our knowledge is a stewardship, our hope 
a responsibility. To believe in the risen 
Christ and not to wish that other men 
iiay know his presence is unworthy of 
us. The cry of the unbelieving world for 
ligt upon the problems of man’s destiny, 
growing ever louder and more doleful in 
our ears, Should make us conscious of our 
privilege. We have received a joy which 
| the world should share. To have the 
news of Christ’s resurrection is to pos- 
‘ss an opportunity of service. To show 
s power in faithful lives and cheerful 
ords is privilege as well as duty. To 
id or carry it where it has never yet 
een heard is every Christian’s mission. 
Tie message follows swiftly after the 
:nouncement, ‘‘He is not here, he is 
ris Go, tell his disciples!”” The joy 
of the risen Christ is the incentive to 
message bearing, and the resurrection is 
le birthday of mission work which has 
pread a network of churches all across 
the world. 


- 





Christian Influences in the 
Palace 


lev. Charles E. Ewing, missionary of the 
soard at Pekin, China, in a private letter 
lated Feb. 6, gives the following interesting 
ews about the Chinese emperor. 


(ver a week ago aman came to the Ameri- 
cau Bible Society’s bookstore next door to our 
street chapel with a written order so worded 
that there could be no doubt it was from the 
emperor, as the messenger himself admitted. 
it was an order for 160 books, many of them 
books of Western science and learning, but 
thirty of them distinetly Christian. This was 
an unexpected order, and it strengthens the 
faith and makes glad the hearts of our church 
members who have been praying so earnestly 
for the blessing of God on the emperor. Last 
Thursday the same messenger came again, 
saying that he wanted copies of all Christian 
books that have been printed. On Friday 
morning we selected from our mission book- 
room 400 volumes of seventy-three different 
books to fill this order so far as we are able. 
‘These books are probably not for the emperor 
but for those influential men who live in the 
palace, the emperor’s personal suite. I am 
inclined to the opinion that these men, learn- 
ing of the emperor’s new departure, now ven- 
ture to examine the Christian books. It may 
be that now in the time of political stress the 
emperor himself will turn to God for counsel. 
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Bowdoin’s Memorial Window 


The edifice of the Bowdoin College Church, 
Brunswick, Me., Rey. E. B. Mason, D. D., 
pastor, occupying a prominent position on the 
college campus, has recently had its beauty 
and prevailing Gothic features further empha- 
sized by the addition of an exceptionally beau- 
tiful stained glass window, Gothic in shape 
and designs. This memorial was erected by 
the Sunday school in honor of its founders 
and promoters. 

The window is made in twopanels. It har- 
monizes perfectly with the construction, adorn- 
ment and furnishing of the entire building, 
and adds a crowning beauty to the original 
conception. The design is shown in the re- 





THE BOWDOIN WINDOW 


production on this page and illustrates, as far 
as an uncolored picture can, the progress 
which has been made in the designing and 
manufacture of church windows. 

The special strength and beauty of the win- 
dow lie in its coloring. Rich browns and reds 
form the basis of the color scheme, combining 
strongly contrasting colors and practically 
imperceptible shadings from darkest to light- 
est tints. The designs worked out upon this 
soft background include the symbols of the 
lamp and the book and a graceful combina- 
tion in monogram of the initials “‘S. S.,” 
while beneath is a brass plate bearing the 
inscription, ‘‘ The Sunday School to Its Found- 
ers and Promoters. 1812-1898.’ 

The window was designed and made by the 
well-known firm of Redding, Baird & Co. of 
Boston, under the personal direction of Mr. 
Baird, to whom all the details of construction 
and color were trusted. Thus the school has 
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secured a result which is less likely to be at- 
tainable when such work is handicapped, as 
it so often is, by the opposing ideas and con- 
flicting tastes of the several members of a 
committee. 
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PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, April 17-23. Lessons from Great Mis- 
sionaries. Acts 13: 1-3, 13-33, 42-52., 

Every great life, wherever lived, carries with 
it wholesome lessons. The so-called “ great’”’ 
men and women of the church and of the world 
—the heroes, the martyrs and the reformers— 
inspire us the more because they illustrate in 
a conspicuous degree qualities which we ought 
to and can emulate. We need to study the 
famous and successful missionaries not only 
to learn certain general truths illustrated alike 
by them all, but specific lessons arising from a 
scrutiny of each. From the former point of 
observation we shall find what a mighty faith 
in Ged, a whole-souled consecration to Christ 
and an unfailing love for the world can accom- 
plish through human instrumentality. We 
shall see also the necessity of patience and per- 
severance, the call for and the rewards of self- 
sacrifice, the joy in tribulation, the inward 
satisfaction that comes from leaving everything 
in order to perform Christ’s last command. 

When we scrutinize specific individuals we 
shall derive help from such compendiums as 
Dr. C. C. Creegan’s Great Missionaries of the 
Church and Dr. H. C. Haydn’s American He- 
roes in the Mission Field. We shall see how 
each great missionary by his lifeand work con- 
tributes something different to the sum total 
of Christian virtues. Xavier, for instance, 
crying to the moment of his death, ‘‘ Yet more, 
my God, yet more!” may show how an insa- 
tiable thirst for bringing men to Christ may 
possess the soul; Carey, rising up in the midst 
of the apathy of the church of his day, may 
help us to overcome our obstacles in Christian 
work; Hannington, going with a song on his 
lips to his death at the hands of savages, may 
set us an example of fortitude in the midst of 
far less severe tests of our faith in God; Henry 
Martyn, utilizing in the foreign field the social 

gifts which would have made him a favorite in 
the best circles at home, makes it clear that no 
degree of culture or learning is too high to 
devote to the hardest work for Christ; Father 
Eells on the frontier of our own country, Nee- 
sima in Japan, Mackenzie finding an approach 
to the heathen through the ministry of medi- 
cine, Livingstone radiating the very spirit of 
Christ as he went through darkest Africa— 
these and many others show us how in differ- 
ent fields and by different temperaments and 
through different methods the same glorious 
gospel may be effectively proclaimed. 

Let us not believe, however, that all the great 
missionaries are dead. Under the commission 
of our various boards today are many men 
and women who are at least great in the mak- 
ing. Theirs may be a harder task than that 
committed to the pioneers. They have to do 
something more than enter an unevangelized 
land and simply proclaim the gospel message. 
They have to adjust themselves to the world 
movements of our time, to enter sympatheti- 
cally into the thinking of those whom they 
would reach, to establish Christian institu- 
tions and build up a Christian society. The 
men and women who patiently and in the 
spirit of Christ are trying to fit their message 
into the daily life and thought of their con- 
verts, and who are not discouraged when un- 
believers cry out that missions are a failure, 
or when the church at home fails to furnish 
the needed resources—these men and women, 
many of whom we know and love, furnish us 
an example which ought to make our blood 
run faster and to put iron into our wills as we 
try to serve Christ at home. 

Parallel verses: Matt. 28: 19; Mark 10: 30; 
John 1: 42; 17: 18; Acts 15: 36; Rom. 10: 1; 
1 Cor. 5: 14. 
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The Sunday Question 

The observance of the Scottish Sabbath 
is no longer what it used to be, and in- 
vasions of the day of rest are threatened 
from different quarters. The question 
has been lately before the community 
in connection with the erection of a Peo- 
ple’s Palace on Glasgow Green, designed 
for the recreation of the people in the 
East End. It was proposed to open the 
picture gallery on Sunday afternoons. 
The proposal gave rise to a keen corre- 
spondence in the newspapers, to numer- 
ous petitions on both sides and to a vig- 
orous discussion in the town council, 
which in the end resisted the movement 
by a decisive majority. Several univer- 
sity professors declared for the opening 
in the supposed interests of the working 
classes, but our municipal representatives 
interpreted otherwise the wants and 
wishes of the citizens. The various 
churches joined in the defense of the 
day of rest, and the religious sentiments 
and convictions of the majority were ex- 
pressed in sensible and temperate speeches 
by Dr. Marshall Lang and Dr. Stalker. 
Lord Rosebery, in opening the palace, 
remarked that pointed questions had 
been privately addressed to him on his 
views as to Sunday opening, but he pru- 
dently and adroitly steered clear of the 
controversy. 

In other parts of Scotland the Sabbath 
question is not being allowed to rest. A 
Sunday steamer on the Clyde, started last 
summer, is again announced for the forth- 
coming season., In Aberdeen the churches 
had under their anxious consideration 
the extent to which Sabbath desecration 
is carried on by the number of “trawlers ”’ 
engaged in fishing off the east coast. 
Dr. Marcus Dods of Edinburgh has dis- 
cussed the whole question thus raised— 
“Is Sunday a common holiday, or is it 
the Lord’s Day?’’—in a modern spirit. 
He attaches less importance than many 
of our ministers to the ground sought in 
the Fourth Commandment, but he is at 
one with the churches in claiming a reli- 
gious sanction for the day of rest and 
in dissociating the Sabbath from a com- 
mon holiday. 


Visit of Stopford Brooke 

The first appearance among us as a 
lecturer of Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, the 
well-known preacher to the fashionable 
society of London, has given rise to an 
unusual amount of interest. At the lec- 
ture delivered by him on Tennyson and 
Browning Dr. John Hunter took occa- 
sion, in introducing Mr. Brooke, to refer 
to his great services as an interpreter of 
literature and to the example he had 
given of self-sacrificing fidelity to his 
own opinions. In practical proof of this 
admiration Dr. Hunter admitted Mr. 
Brooke to his pulpit, when the preacher 
discoursed on the congenial theme of the 
divine Fatherhood. Hundreds were un- 
able to gain admission. As was to be 
expected, the appearance of a “ Unita- 
rian”’ divine in a Congregationalist pulpit 
provoked criticism in some quarters, but 
no one has questioned Mr. Brooke’s right 
and ability to deliver an authoritative 
judgment on the poetry and the respective 
merits of Tennyson and Browning. 


A New Synagogue 
ASceremony of special interest to the 
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Jewish community in Edinburgh took 
place on a recent Sunday at the opening 
of anew synagogue. A good number of 
Christians from the Presbyterian churches 
were invited and attended out of courtesy. 
This is another proof that the ecclesiasti- 
cal bonds in our day are widening. The 
consecrating ceremony was impressively 
performed by the chief Rabbi Adler from 
London. He headed the procession, which 
made a circuit of the synagogue seven 
times. The address afterwards given by 
the chief rabbi contained a reference to 
the great passage in the fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah, which he claimed as belonging 
to the martyr people, his own race, Israel. 
Israel, he said, had suffered again and 
again, but they had the proud conscious- 
ness that they would live to the end of 
time. By a curious coincidence Prof. 
A. B. Bruce, in delivering recently his 
Gifford lecture before Glasgow Univer- 
sity on the Hebrew prophets, turned to 
the same classic passage of prophecy, but 
put upon ita different interpretation from 
that patriotically singled out by Dr. Adler. 
Dr. Bruce’s aim was to illustrate the ad- 
vance made by Hebrew prophecy when it 
rose to higher faith in the providential 
order and saw that suffering and right- 
eousness could be reconciled. The loyalty 
of the Jewish worshipers in these islands 
was shown at the close of this service by 
prayer for the royal family and the sing- 
ing of our national anthem. 


School Education 

A point of importance in connection 
with the early age at which children leave 
school has been engaging the attention of 
our larger school boards. Various repre- 
sentatives met to consider the extent to 
which the evil is at work, and how far 
fresh legislation is called for. The chair- 
man of the Edinburgh school board em- 
phasized the fact that scholars were leay- 
ing school in large numbers at a far 
earlier age than Parliament intended. 
Clever children are now withdrawn from 
school at ten and eleven years of age and 
employed in working to support their 
parents, and the result is that what they 
had gained so early at school was speedily 
lost. Not a few scholars after leaving 
school seemed unable to write their own 
name and address, and of course were no 
more able to spell the names of such 
familiar places as Edinburgh and Leith. 
This lapse into the dark ages on the 
part of our young people is a disagree. 
able revelation. The demand for juvenile 
labor is strong in poor and populous cen- 
ters, but it is clear that the intelligence 
and the health of our children must not 
be sacrificed to the greed of parents. Pro- 
fessor Robertson of Aberdeen thought 
that children should be kept under in- 
struction till thirteen or fourteen years 
of age. Some speakers thought we had 
enough of compulsion already. A resolu- 
tion was passed to urge upon Parliament 
the necessity of checking this evil. 


Personal Mention 

Dr. James Denney’s services as a 
preacher have been much in demand 
this winter. The hold he has already 
acquired over his students is remarkable. 
Professor Salmond is being generally 
nominated by presbyteries to the post of 
principal of Aberdeen Free Church Col- 
lege in succession to the late Dr. David 
Brown. Dr. Salmond has been a useful 
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educationalist in Aberdeen, and his at. 
tainments as a theologian were made 
conspicuous by the publication of his 
treatise on the Christian Doctrine of Im- 
mortality. His appointment will take 
place at the General Assembly in May, 
whose proceedings will be presided over 
by Dr. Alexander Whyte, the eminent 
minister of Free St. George’s, Edinburgh, 
Dr. Whyte’s colleague, Rev. Hugh Black, 
is at present the most attractive preacher 
in Edinburgh. His success and fame 
have been extraordinary, and he is hap- 
pily not spoiled by his popularity. Prin. 
A. M. Fairbairn’s recent visit to Scot- 
land and his addresses gave rise to much 
interest. In addition to his other ac- 
complishments Dr. Fairbairn has learned 
to play golf, and had a round on the Bal- 
gownie course near Aberdeen. 


Glasgow. W. M. R. 





A Teacher’s Influential Career 


Nothing occurring at Amherst for nearly a 
generation has come to the college with such 
a sense of shock and disaster as the sudden 
death of Prof. Henry A. Frink, March 25, 
Without disparagement to any other member 
of the faculty, it can truly be said that no 
man combined in so large measure effective 
and original work in his department, bearing 
as it did on every student in college at some 
part of his course with a quiet, unobtrusive, 
helpful influence as a friend and counselor. 
Being without a family and living at a dis- 
tance from his very small circle of relatives, 
he expended the generous warmth of his 
nature upon the young men under his tuition, 
every one of whom he accepted as being ina 
much truer sense under his care. He thus 
was an elder brother among them, standing 
for the great Elder Brother. 

He was practically the creator of his depart- 
ment of logic, rhetoric and public speaking, 
and by untiring (as it now appears too untir- 
ing) labors, directed by a high and clear con- 
ception of the place of such a department in a 
liberal course of study, he had made it one of 
the very foremost departments in the college. 
As Professor Grosvenor said at his funeral 
services, he lived in his work and for his 
work ; at the same time the secret of the suc- 
cess of his special work was that with him it 
was but a means to an end, and that end man- 
hood. 

Professor Frink left somewhat particular 
directions for his funeral, written at a time of 
failing health some years ago. It was his 
wish that the students might have a part and 
that the obsequies might be conducted in the 
College Church. These wishes were most 
fittingly carried out. Borne on the shoulders 
of a frequently shifted guard of honor made 
up of Seniors and Juniors, and escorted by 
the entire body of students and faculty march- 
ing in solemn procession, the casket, buried 
in flowers, was taken on Sunday afternoon, 
March 27, to the College Church, where im- 
pressive services, aided by sweet singing from 
the student choir, were conducted by Profes- 
sors Smith and Grosvenor. Escorted in the 
same manner, the body was then taken to the 
Chi Psi Lodge, of which fraternity he had been 
a member at his own college, Hamilton. Here 
the remains lay in state until Monday, when 
they were taken to Binghamton, N. Y. 

The College Church calendar for Sunday 
bore the following significant quotation from 
Professor Frink’s Memorial Address on !’ro- 
fessor Mather in 1890: 


And so, speaking in this same spirit in 
which ... he lived, he would now tell us 
that the life that in its ending seemed to us 
like a broken pillar, an unroofed house, a ship 
going down in mid-sea, had in it no disaster, 
nothing of incompleteness, but an order, 4 
meaning, a beauty, that were divinely perfect. 
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LESSON FoR April 17 Matt. 17: 1-9 


The Transfiguration 
BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


Suffering without glory would be as incom- 
plete a revelation of Christ as glory without 
suffering. The prophets searched for both. 
The disciples saw both. The vision on the 
mount was given to interpret and illustrate 
the saying that every disciple of Christ must 
take up his cross daily and follow him. Nei- 
ther the cross nor the mount can be without 

- the other. We consider, then: 

|, The appearance of Christ in glory. A 
few days—Matthew and Mark say siv, Luke 
says “about eight ’—after Jesus talked with 
his disciples about his coming crucifixion he 
went up into a high mountain to pray [Luke 
9: 28], Neither of the evangelists tells what 
mountain it was, probably because they did 
not know. The chief theme of conversation 
between Jesus and his disciples, we may well 
lieve, was that shadow of coming suffering 
of which he spoke in the words we studied 
last Sunday. He went apart to pray for 
strength to face that trial. He needed some 
visible assurance of the glory that should fol- 
low his self-sacrifice. So did his disciples. 
\Vhen he had announced this fundamental 
principle of his kingdom he prayed, “‘ Father, 

glorify thy name” [John 12: 25-28]. The an- 

swer came quickly. His person kindled with 
celestial light, piercing his clothing. It told 
him of the joy that should follow when his 
“hour” had passed. 

Iferoes of the ancient church appeared be 
side him. Their appearance, too, must have 

en an answer to prayer. He was to intro- 
duce a new principle into the world through 
supreme agony, physical and mental. There 
was not one person in all the earth who could 

\k with him intelligently of the theme which 
absorbed his thoughts. Elijah, who had been 
translated without dying, and Moses, whose 
body God had buried after his painless death, 

eared in the same unearthly splendor as 

ji mself, and talked with him ‘ concerning his 
lecease which he was about to accomplish at 
erusalem.” Their presence and sympathy 
would sustain him in the great tragedy in 
hich he was bearing the chief part. But the 
voice from heaven was the crowning solace 
tothe Sonof God. It told him that his Father 
viced in his purpose to save lost men by his 
death on the cross. This was the joy which 

\ingled with love so great that it glorified the 
prospect of the supreme suffering which 
would bring God into the world as its Re- 
deemer. Before this revelation of Jesus, 
which, even after all it has wrought among 
men, we can but dimly understand, we, like 
the disciples, bow in adoration. Turning, 
then, to them, we consider: 

2. The effect of Christ’s appearance on his 
lisciples. It taught them the meaning of his 
sacrifice. He had explained it to them in 
words, but they could not believe it. Even 

he most quick-witted and loving of them all 
told him that his idea of it was a mistake. 
ut men believe their eyes sooner than their 
ears. What words could not do a vision 
would. It not only conveyed to them, but has 
revealed to us, some of the most precious 
truths that dignify manhood. 

It gave them a revelation of his majesty. 
They were soon to see his face bruised and 
bloody from the blows of soldiers, his back 
furrowed by the lash, his body hanging life- 
less, like that of a criminal, on the cross. But 
that suffering would now be interpreted by 
the remembrance of that body glorious with 
celestial brightness—a remembrance so vivid 
that, many years after, it suggested to one of 
the three disciples who saw it a description 
of the King of heaven, with eyes like a flame 
of fire and a countenance like the sun shining 
in his strength [Rev. 1: 13-16]. 

All believers in him have a new reverence 
for humanity, because one man formed like 


themselves has been seen clothed with such 
splendor, and they have a new confidence that 
their citizenship is in heaven, with him “‘ who 
shall fashion anew the body of our humilia- 
tion, that it may be conformed to the body of 
his glory.” 

The appearance of Christ on the mount also 
taught the disciples the meaning of his com- 
panionship. It linked them with another 
world. They saw alive those who, centuries 
before, had disappeared from earth. They 
saw them with Christ. That was an assur- 
ance which gave to the first disciples and gives 
to us confidence in the future life. Death, 
even on the cross, in knowledge of such a vi- 
sion, could be only an incident. To depart 
from this life is to be with Christ, which “is 
very far better.” What was the shame of in- 
sults from such as Herod to him whose com- 
pany the mightiest prophets sought? 

That vision taught the disciples what was to 
be the greatest theme in their preaching of 
the gospel. Only a few days before Peter had 
refused to listen to Jesus on the subject of his 
death on the cross, and had declared that it 
culd never be. But there he saw Moses and 
Elijah talking with Jesus, not about his mira- 
cles, not about some mighty kingdom he was 
to found, not even about teaching men good 
morals, but about “‘ his decease which he was 
about to accomplish at Jerusalem.” They 
learned that what most interests the inhabi- 
tants of heaven is man’s redemption through 
the sufferings of Jesus Christ. 

3. The passing of the vision. It was natural 
enough that Peter should propose to make 
arrangements for the prophets and Jesus to live 

‘where they then were. All men desire to pro 
long the most ecstatic moments of their lives. 
But the disciples learned that such experi- 
ences on earth must be brief and exceptional. 
They had hardly waked enough to apprehend 
the vision when Moses and Elijah withdrew, 
and Peter’s proposals for a permanent dwell- 
ing there received no answer. What they did 
see and hear awed and oppressed them. To 
remain in such a condition would unfit men 
for the work which God requires of them. 

A few moments later the glory had disap- 
peared, and they were again lonely travelers 
with Jesus as the same companion whom they 
had known in the daily difficulties they had 
to face. But ever after they saw in him one 
who could rise above every trial, who had 
power over disease and death, who was to be 
King of allmen. ‘That knowledge made some 
very ordinary fishermen world famous as 
teachers of truth. Such a vision makes any 
one great. It is the key which interprets all 
mysteries in the kingdom of God. No one but 
Christ’s disciples can follow him into the 
Mount of Transfiguration, and no one can un- 
derstand his sacrifice except by the vision of 
his glory. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, April 10-16. The Chief Lesson of the 
Resurrection. Acts 3: 12-26; 1 Cor. 15: 42- 
58; Eph. 2: 1-8. 

Not even the deity of Jesus, or the fact of immor- 
tality, but the supreme victory of divine love. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 








Important Meetings to Come 


Congregational Home Missionary Society, Cleve- 
land, June 7-9. 

World’s Sunday School Convention, London, July 
11-15. 

Chautauqua Assembly, Chautauqua, N. Y., July 
5-Aug. 27. 

Y. P. 8. C. E. Convention, Nashville, Tenn., July 
6-11. 

National Council, Portland, Ore , July 7-13. 

National Educational Association, Washington, 
D. C., July 12. 





Jesus Christ could not save the world with- 
out sacrifice. We can do nothing for him 
without sacrifice. Difficulties are made to 
be overcome. They are not necessarily hin- 
drances.—Margaret Leitch. 
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Save 
Your 
Silver 


Ordinarily good Silverware should last a 
lifetime and hold its original brillianey 


quite as long. It will if you use 


SILVER 
POLISH 


which simply beautifies by imparting great 
brilliancy. Its cardinal merit is, the entire 


absence of any element in any way injuri- 
ous to precious metals. It’s unlike all 














others. The life of your Silverware 
therefore depends upon yourself, Grocers 
sell it. 


Box post-paid 15 cts. in stamps. 
Trial quantity for the asking. 


The Electro Silicon Co., 80 Cliff Street, New York. 


Mothers! 


Babies cannot be brought up in per- 
fect cleanliness and comfort to them- 
selves and you without using 








Quilted Nursery 
Cloth. 


It keeps the mattress in good sanitary 
condition, and the crib or cradle dry 
and clean. 

Sold by all Dry Goods Dealers. 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 


15 LAIGHT STREET, 
New York. 


ade Wont Work~ 


| Because it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER. 
A perfect article. No tacks re- 
quired, Notice name on 
when buying your 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 


DILLMANN ON GENESIS 


Although the name of Prof. August Dill- 
mann is well known to all critical students of 
the Bible, this is the first of his works to be 
translated into English. Outside of Germany 
perhaps his fame rests chiefly on his monu 
mental lexicon of the Ethiopic language. His 
work as a commentator has been upon the 
Hexateuch, Job and Isaiah. This translation 
is from the sixth German edition published in 
1892. It was originally a revision of a com- 
mentary by August Knobel, and even nowa 
large part of the material is credited to him 
by the aid of quotation marks. But the entire 
work, as it now stands, so completely belongs 
to Dillmann that confusion would have been 
avoided by their omission, doing justice to 
Knobel in the preface. 

In common with the majority of scholars, 
Dillmann holds the theory of a composite 
authorship of the Pentateuch. He names the 
most prominent documents A, B and C, in- 
stead of the more usual P, E and J. It is 
unfortunate that the translator has retained 
them, contrary to his own opinion and also to 
that of the author as expressed in his later 
writings. The especial feature of Dillmann’s 
analysis is that he regards E as older than J 
and thinks some elements of P are ancient. 
Though this view has now been before the 
public for some years, it has gained few sup- 
porters. It is helpful to compare his results 
with those more generally accepted, which are 
given in Driver’s Introduction. 

Professor Dillmann regards the patriarcha 
narratives as largely legendary, but with a 
basis of truth. He pertinently asks why we 
admit a substratum of historical fact in the 
epics of other peoples, but hesitate to do so 
in the case of the Hebrews, the first people 
to emerge from its mythological period. He 
finds opportunity here and there to indulge in 
a little quiet sarcasm against the extremists. 
An important feature is the mass of informa- 
tion collected concerning the religious beliefs 
and traditions of other nations. This is espe- 
cially prominent in the patient discussion of 
the tenth chapter, The Table of the Nations. 

This is the most complete work in existence 
upon Genesis. Two of the foremost scholars 
of today are now engaged upon commentaries 
on Genesis, but this will hold the first place, 
at least, until their appearance. Every detail 
is taken up and discussed with the requisite 
fullness and care. We find nothing slurred 
over on account of its difficulty. Great atten 
tion is paid to the language, particularly to 
the syntax, with frequent references to Ewald 
and Gesenius. The assistance of the versions 
is called in, and the author’s thorough knowl- 
edge of Hebrew and the cognate tongues does 
service on every page. The arrangement is 
all that can be desired. Each section has a 
summary of its contents, literary analysis, and 
assignment to an author with the reasons 
therefor, followed by a detailed critical and 
linguistical treatment of each verse. Copious 
indices are supplied at the end. The work of 
editing, translating and printing is excellent. 
At first sight the price seems rather high, but 
such a thought disappears when we compare 
these two large, fine volumes with the single 
volume and small type of the German. [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Imported. $6.00.] 


RELIGIOUS 


Prof. James Orr has prepared a small work 
on The Ritschlian Theology and the Evangel- 
ical Faith [Thomas Whittaker. 75 cents]. It 
is one of the series known as The Theological 
Educator, edited by Dr. W. R. Nicoll. Its pur- 
pose is to set forth intelligibly the substance 
of the theology taught by the late Prof. Al- 
brecht Ritschl, the principles of which are at 
present the predominant theological influence 
on the continent, and are making deep im- 
pressions in Great Britain and in this coun- 
try. Professor Orr has done a useful work 
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in a judicial temper and with good effect. 
Ritschlianism professes to be an evangelical 
theology, indeed, the purest, if not the only 
pure, evangelical theology to be found, and 
its advocates certainly display great ability 
and are winning many supporters. But the 
system is not likely to hold its sway in the 
theological world very long. It will have its 
day, like so many other systems which have 
preceded it, and then will be supplanted by 
something else. For it is lacking in several 
essential qualities of a living and authorita- 
tive system and is exceedingly vague in re- 
gard to many of the most important doctrines, 
and this fact alone is enough to forbid its 
ultimate triumph. Professor Orr explains 
helpfully the origin and development, what 
he calls the method, of the Ritschlian theology 
and then considers it in relation to special 
Christian doctrines. His views of the theo- 

ies presented of the atonement, justification, 
adoption and reconciliation naturally draw 
special attention to themselves and will only 
satisfy conservative thinkers. The general 
conclusion reached by Professor Orr is that, 
in spite of its good features, Ritschlianism is 
inadmissible as a substitute for the older 
evangelical faith. The last chapter is a tem- 
perate but keen criticism of the system, point- 
ing out the defects and the futility of its 
claims and the inadequacy of its partial and 
limited views to meet the needs of human 
hearts or minds. The book will serve admir- 
ably to inform theological students of the sub- 
stance of what they need to know. 

A Genealogy of Morals [Macmillan Co. 
$2.00], translated by W. A. Hausemann from 
the German of the tenth volume of the works 
of Friedrich Nietzsche, edited by Alexander 
Tille, is one of those books which a certain 
school of thinkers is likely to welcome as a 
great revelation and a masterpiece of reason- 
ing, but which others will regard as maudlin 
and morbid, as unsound in its premises, in- 
coherent in its processes of thought and il- 
logical in its conclusions. In our judgment, 
the latter class of critics will be nearer the 
truth. It is unquestionably built upon ety- 
mological blunders in a large measure, and 
its self-conscious and vainglorious style, not 
to speak of the liberties taken in coining 
new terms, forbids one to commend either 
the author or the translator. From the moral 
and religious point of view it might be a dan- 
gerous book if it were not so unconscionably 
stupid. The author seeks to contrast that 
which he terms “gentleman morality ’’—that 
is, the moral code and practice of an aristo- 
crat—with ‘‘slave morality ’—the morality of 
the lower classes. Out of these two con- 
trasted elements he believes the ideas of good 
and evil to have been developed. He revives 
the old theory that guilt and debt originally 
were identical, and that punishment is the 
conceded exercise by the unpaid creditor of 
his right to inflict some cruelty on the debtor. 
As for ascetic ideals, the meaning of which he 
attempts to define, they are identical with 
the ideals of slave morality, and they lead 
with unerring certainty to the economic ruin 
of nations and the ultimate disappearance of 
the population of the globe. These theories do 
not lack a certain intellectual sprightliness, but 
no serious thinker, who is at the same time 
unprejudiced, will be likely to attach much 
importance to them or to the strained and 
sometimes almost hysterical demonstrations 
of the author. A number of his poems, trans- 
lated by John Gray, are appended to the 
three essays which form the substance of the 
book, and their claim upon posterity is not 
much more valid than that of his prose. 

The course of students’ lectures on mis- 
sions at Princeton Theological Seminary in 
1895 were delivered by Rev. Chalmers Martin, 
an ex-missionary to Siam, and were later 
published in the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review. Their subject was Apostolic and 
Modern Missions [F. H. Revell Co. $1.00]. 
They have now been reproduced in a neat 
volume for permanent use. The substance of 
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the book is the contrast which is worked out 
between the problems, methods and results 
of modern missions and those of the apostolic 
missions, the resemblances being properly 
noted, while the inevitable differences are so 
handled as to convince the reader that the 
great cause of missions has not suffered by 
the inevitable change of its modes of opera- 
tion. The volume is less a portrayal of mis- 
sion experiences than a study of the princi- 
ples of missions, but it is none the less valu- 
able both now and for the future. 

The Vitality of Christian Dogmas and 
Their Power of Evolution [Macmillan Co. 60 
cents] is a study of religious philosophy by 
Dr. A. Sabatier, translated by Mrs. Emman- 
uel Christen. Dean Fremantle of Ripon has 
supplied the preface. The author combats 
the common notion that dogmas are practi- 
cally unchanged and unchangeable, and that 
the sway of dogma over religious thinkers is 
near its end. He shows that there can be no 
religion of any sort without the dogmatic ele. 
ment, that the dogmas which one believes, 
under whatever title, are constantly chaning 
and developing; and that the true Christian 
Church or individual must recognize this {act 
and shape his course accordingly. He who 
would do away with dogma would do away 
with religion altogether. The enlightened 
Christian accepts the fact of the necessity of 
dogmas, and endeavors to promote belief in 
those dogmas which have justified themselves 
to the Christian thought and heart. 

The History of Intercession [F. H. Revell 
Co. 75 cents] is another volume by the pro- 
lific Rev. Andrew Murray. It is a plea for 
more prayer, and is a practical and useful 
book.——From the same publishers comes Sin 
and Its Conquerors [50 cents], by Dean Far- 
rar, in which are five sermons on sin and kin- 
dred topics, with many practical suggestions 
for the benefit of the soul; and Discipleship 
[50 cents], by Rev. G. C. Morgan, a wholesome 
and stimulating little treatise, dealing with 
the Christian in the various departments of 
practical life. It is a book which cannot fail 
to do good, although there is little in it which 
has not been said a thousand times before. —— 
From the Revell Company comes also a re- 
publication of Foretokens of Immortality [50 
cents], by Rev. Dr. N. D. Hillis, and its four 
chapters discuss in a thoughtful and scholarly 
fashion, from the Christian point of view, the 
reasons for belief in immortality and the sug- 
gestions which the great subject naturally 
makes. 

The Congregational church in Salem, !o., 
has published an exceptionally neat and taste- 
ful Church History and Manual [50 cents), 
which has been prepared by Mr. J. M. Mar- 
tin, and which contains the usual facts or 
statistics and some general denominational 
material, as well as portraits of the proini- 
nent members of the church and of its pas- 
tors present and past. It is a good example 
of enterprise in its line. 


STORIES 


Emile Zola’s Paris [Macmillan Co. $2.0) 
is the sequel to his Lourdes and his Rome. It 
is one of the most creditable of his produc- 
tions in respect to its attitude towards vice, 
although one of the leading characters is (is- 
tinctly vicious, and several of them are of 
very low moral instincts and habits. But it 
is not as grossly offensive as most of his pro- 
ductions, although we do not recommend it 
for immature minds. It is a study of anarcl- 
ism on the one hand, as illustrated by an 
ignorant yet thoughtful and well-meaning 
Parisian working man, who foolishly sup- 
poses that a dynamite explosion will revolu- 
tionize the world and bring better days, and 
who cheerfully sacrifices himself for his the- 
ory, and, on the other hand, of Roman Cathol- 
icism, which the author holds to be a hollow 
mockery and an utter failure, which indeed he 
mistakenly conceives to be largely true of re- 
ligion in all its forms as at present illustrated. 
It is a plea by illustration for a life of sobriety, 
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industry, thoughtfulness and charity, aimed to 
promote the good of humanity and accepting 
this high ambition as the best form of religion. 
The author’s ability in the portrayal of char- 
acter is well shown, and he has avoided one 
mistake which he has so often made in the 
past—that of overcrowding his characters and 
blurring the impression intended to be made. 
This book is far more clear.cut and striking 
than his Lourdes, for example. Its chief 
value is not in its rejection or its acceptance 
of principles, but in its picture of certain 
types of Parisian life of the present day. 
These, we doubt not, are not only drawn from 
life, but drawn with rare skill. The unscru- 
pulous financier, the scheming legislator, the 
devout priest contrasted with the political 
prelate, the intrigues horrible and yet realis- 
tic in family life, and the possible power of 
the caprice of a favorite of fashion for the 
time being to actually affect the stability of 
cabinets—these are elements of the picture, 
and undoubtedly are features of the Paris of 
today whatever may become true for better 
or worse in the future. In spite of its revolt- 
ing features the book is signally able, and 
unquestionably is one of the author’s most 
commendable works. Its influence, and this 
fact justifies us in saying so much about it, is 
for good order and the moral well-being of 
both the individual and society. 

Meir Ezofovitch [W. L. Allison Co. $1.50), 
translated by Iza Young from the Polish of 
Eliza Orzeszka, is a vivid narrative of life 
among the Jews in Poland. It exhibits with 
remarkable clearness the characteristics of 
their common life, both among the lower 
classes and the higher, and its special pur- 
pose is to point out the bitter hostility on the 
pat of most of them to the progressive ideas, 
alike in social and religious matters, which 
many of them would be glad to welcome. 
The conservatives are represented as living 
in the beliefs and much after the external 
fashions of several centuries ago, and the 
bigotry and harshness which they exhibit 
toward those who differ from them is difficult 
to be imagined in this enlightened age. The 
immense authority of the old and venerable 
over their descendants—a distinctive and usu- 
ally commendable feature of Jewish life— 
also is brought out distinctly. A tender love 
story is interblended with the narrative and 
the sympathies of the reader are strongly 
engaged. The book is a dramatic piece of 
work, illustrating great ability on the author's 
part and an evident fitness for her task on the 
part of the translator. 

The Broom of the War God [D. Appleton & 
$1.25) is another story dealing with the 
recent Greco-Turkish war, and is by H. N. 
Brailsford. It may fairly pass as a novel, 
although it is unique among novels in that it 
lacks a heroine. The hero is an Englishman 
serving as a volunteer in the ranks of the 
Greek foreign legion, and the story portrays 
vividly the enthusiastic, but undisciplined, 
ill-managed and generally shiftless and harum- 
scarum campaign carried on by the Greek 
army. The author must have been an eye- 
witness of much which he describes, or he 
could not have depicted it with such evident 
fidelity. Itdoes not bring out the better ele- 
ments of the Greek character, yet one cannot 
resist the conclusion that, with proper disci- 
pline and training, the Greek army might be 
made efficient. But there is no hope for 
Greece until she can learn wisdom from her 
sad experience. The horrors of war, which 
always are awful, are specially grievous when 
they are due in so large a part to the utter 
lack of preparation and the almost equally 
complete official inefficiency of either com- 
batant. The story is unusually impressive in 
spite of its sad subject and its painful ele- 
ments. 

The Pride of Jennico (Macn illan Co. $1.50], 
by Agnes and Egerton Castle, is a picturesque 
and exciting love story, the scene of which is 
laid chiefly in Moravia something more than a 
hundred years ago. It abounds in dramatic 
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incident and adventure and exhibits consider- 
able facility in the portrayal of character, as 
well as in the description of events. It is 
more than ordinarily interesting and is much 
in the vein of the books of Messrs. Weyman 
and Anthony Hope. 

Mrs. Harcourt Williamson’s story, The Barn 
Stormers [F. A. Stokes Co. 75 cents], is light 
but amusing. It describes the experiences of 
a young English girl in a third-class traveling 
theatrical company in our own West. Highly 
improbable as the story is in many respects, 
it is doubtless true to fact in many others, 
and it takes the reader behind the scenes en- 
tertainingly. The author has considerable 
powers of narration, but does not rise in these 
pages to any notable hights:" 

Across the Salt Seas [H. S. Stone & Co. 
$1.50], by John Bloundelle-Burton, a romance 
of the English War of Suecession, neverthe- 
less has its scene chiefly in Spain and Portu- 
gal. Itis a romance of naval fighting by sea 
and of fighting for one’s life and one’s love 
ashore, and it abounds in dramatic and even 
in tragic episodes, while its local color is well 
maintained and its interest grows to the very 
end. It is one of the better class of the stories 
of love and adventure now so common. 

A Desert Drama {[J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.50], by Dr. A. Conan Doyle, describes the 
capture of a party of Nile tourists by the 
Dervishes, their sufferings and their recap- 
ture, and the author has represented with 
considerable fidelity the natural and some of 
the human features of the plot. The love 
story, however, is by no means as strong as 
the descriptive portions of the book. It 
rather limps and neither hero or heroine are 
particularly well drawn. The book does not 
possess anything like the degree of interest to 
which most of the author’s previous works 
have attained. 

EDUCATIONAL 


A Manual of Mental Science [Fowler & 
Wells Co. $1.00], by Jessie A. Fowler, is a 
study of childhood, its character and culture, 
intended also as a text-book. It appears to bea 
treatise intended to promote the study of phre- 
nology and based upon the principles of that 
department of knowledge. The illustrations, 
which are numerous, are taken from child life, 
and, in view of the gravity of the work, some 
of them are more amusing than edifying. The 
example of conscientiousness is a baby in 
short dresses, and so is the child offered as an 
illustration of hope. The youth who typifies 
cénjugality cannot be moré than seven years 
old, and the other lad, offered as an example 
of parental love, can be no older! 

Stray Thoughts on Reading (Longmans, 
Green & Co.], by Lucy H. M. Soulsby, strikes 
us pleasantly. It is a volume of practical and 
sensible advice, based upon a considerable 
range of observation and useful personal ex- 
perience. ‘The criticism in the book is terse 
and just, and the author appears to be a safe 
guide. The contents are miscellaneous, being 
partly distinct suggestions as to reading and 
partly literary criticism on authors and their 
work. The chapter on Sunday reading strikes 
us as a judicious and candid treatment of 
what is certainly in these days a vexed ques- 
tion. It should be stated that the author oc- 
cupies the point of view of an English church- 
woman, but that does not affect the value of 
her suggestions. 

Stepping Stones to Literature (Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. 60 cents), by Sarah L. Arnold and 
C. B. Gilbert, is a reader for fifth grades. It 
is prettily printed and illustrated.—The 
Great Debote between Hayne and Webster 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 40 cents], edited by 
Lindsay Swift, is one of the Riverside Liter- 
ature series and is of permanent interest. As 
a frontispiece a photograph of Healey’s fa- 
mous painting is reproduced, representing 
Webster in the act of speaking. 

Prof. John Earle’s A Simple Grammar of 
English Now in Use is a comprehensive and 
practical manual, well arranged and adapted 
to its purpose, containing a special division 
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on prosody, punctuation, etc. But on page 
58 the second person singular in the perfect, 
pluperfect, futuritive aorist and perfect needs 
correction.—De Quincey’s Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater [D. C. Heath & Co. 50 
cents] has been edited by Prof. G. A. Wauch- 
ope for Heath’s English Classics. It is a neat 
and tasteful little book.——The Fifth and 
Sizth Readers [Ginn & Co. 40 and 75 cents) 
in the Educational Music Course, edited by 
L. H. Mason and others, are two neat and ex- 
cellent little song- books well adapted for use. 

Stepping Stones to Literature (Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. 60 cents] is a Fourth Reader, com- 
piled by Sarah L. Arnold and C. B. Gilbert. 
It is one of a series of eight books adapted to 
graded schools, and the special feature of this 
one is that it introduces the children directly 
to mythology. Its selections are well chosen, 
it has attractive pictures and is tastefully 
printed.—From the Macmillan Co. comes A 
Primer of Psychology ($1.00), by E. B. Titch- 
ener. Its purpose is to satisfy the two main 
purposes of a scientific primer to outline 
methods and results and to incite to further 
study. It is a simpler form of the author’s 
earlier work, Outlines of Psychology, and is 
adapted to do good service as a text-book. It 
is clear and practical, as well as handsomely 


printed. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


The second volume of the Letters of Victor 
Hugo (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3.00), edited 
by Paul Meurice, covers the period from 1836 
to 1882, during which various travels, the 
coup d@’etat of Napoleon III. and the author’s 
banishment and residence in Brussels and the 
Channel Islands, together with events after 
the fall of the empire, suggested what he had 
to say. Of course only a few extracts from 
the necessarily voluminous correspondence of 
such a man are included. For example, there 
are but six or eight letters apiece for most of 
the different years, but they supply a suffi- 
ciently clear idea of the author’s mind and of 
his manner of intercourse with his friends. 
Some of them are notably touching and ten- 
der, especially those written under the infiu- 
ence of his own bereavements, or of sympathy 
with the sorrows of his friends. His banish- 
ment and other political misfortunes made 
little impression upon him. He bore them 
with a buoyant and defiant spirit which never 
faltered. Many of the letters are to literary 
associates and friends, and a few are of a 
general character. They undeniably are 
tinctured by the vast self-conceit of the man, 
but it is not so offensive as it might be. He 
was @ manly man and a great man, in spite of 
his enormous self-consciousness, but the con- 
centration of his attention upon himself and 
those things which most closely concerned him 
is much more noticeable than would have 
been the case in an Englishman or an Amer- 
ican of the same distinction, for example. 
We have noticed but one or two allusions to 
the American War of the Rebellion, although 
one of them is an assertion that he had fore- 
told it, and is made in such a manner as to 
lead one to suppose that he expected to watch 
its progress attentively and that its outcome 
must be regarded by him as of vital impor- 
tance to humanity. Apparently he forgot all 
about it after it began. Asa study of human 
nature the book ‘is of considerable interest, 
but it is too limited in scope to give much idea 
of the author’s history, or even of his friend- 
ships, durtng ‘the period which it covered. 
But it does afford pleasant suggestions in re- 
gard to them. 

Mr. A. D. Noyes, in Thirty Years of Amer- 
ican Finance [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25), 
does not try to philosophize, but confines 
himself to a plain, straightforward record of 
American financial history between 1865 and 
1897. This task he has performed with re- 
markable success and great plainness of state- 
ment. If he had any desire to make an argu- 
ment enforcing the importance of the study 
of finance and the adoption of sound financial 
theories by the American people, he could not 
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have made it more convincing than by choos- 
ing the form of a historical narrative. Any 
one who can read his book without being con- 
vineed that Providence has watched over the 
American people much in the same sense that 
he is proverbially said to watch over chil- 
dren, fools and drunken men must have read 
with his eyes shut. And any one who can, on 
that account, believe it to be safe to go on in 
the headlong financial blundering which has 
been illustrated by our Government during 
the years mentioned deserves to lose his prop 
erty in some financial crisis. It is almost in- 
credible that a people claiming such intelli 
gence, and really so shrewd and sensible on 
most subjects as the American public, should 
have submitted to be governed in so consider- 
able a degree by men ignorant of, or unwill- 
ing to apply, the fundamental principles of 
finance, such as the United States Congress 
has contained. If this book could be circu- 
lated widely throughout the country, and 
could be carefully read, the effect upon con- 
gressmen might be small at first, in compari- 
son with the importance of a re election, but 
it would be immense at last, because the pop- 
ular pressure from behind would be irresisti- 
bie. We commend the book to all Americans 
who «re sincerely concerned in the public 
welfare. 

Practical Ethics [Macmillan Co. $1.50), by 
Prof. Henry Sidgwick, embodies a collection 
of essays and addresses for the most part de- 
livered before the London or the Cambridge 
Ethical Societies in England. Their topics 
are the aims and methods of such societies, 
public morality, the ethics of religious con- 
formity, luxury, the pursuit of culture, etc. 
There is some sharp and telling comment and 
considerable plainspoken suggestion, and the 
book is of interest to more than one class of 
readers. 


NOTES 
—— M. Carolus Duran, the eminent French 
portrait-painter, has arrived in New York 
and is to paint a number of portraits there. 


— In The Nation of March 24 are a num- 
ber of letters by Benjamin Franklin to his 
friend John Canton, which are made public 
thus for the first time. 


—— A well-informed literary man declares 
that in this country about a hundred manu- 
scripts are submitted to the publishers for 
every one which is accepted. 

—— The two recent volumes by Lieut. H. H. 
Sargent, The Campaign of Marengo and Na- 
poleon Bonaparte’s First Campaign, are to be 
distributed in our navy by official order. 


—— Mr. Gladstone, whose end evidently is 
near at hand, is reported to have selected his 


friend and political associate, Mr. John Mor- 


ley, to be his biographer and literary execu- 
ter. The choice is a fortunate one. 


—— Mr. Anthony Hope denies in a letter 
to the editor of The Critic that he ever has 
said, or thought, any of the unhandsome 
things about Americans alleged to have been 
uttered by him since his return to England. 


—— The death of James Payn deprives the 
English literary world of one of its most in- 
dustrious novelists. Although he was not to 
be ranked with the great authors of our time, 
his books deservedly attained and held a wide 
popularity. 

— Mr. Andrew Lang is good enough to 
describe Nathaniel Hawthorne as an ‘author 
of considerable merit”! It is indeed a com- 
fort to be thus assured by an authority that 
the world has not been mistaken in its opin- 
ion of the American novelist. 


—— Frederick Tennyson, the oldest brother 
of the poet, died on Feb. 26. Although of 
course overshadowed by his more famous 
brother, he was a poet of no mean ability and 
success, and at the advanced age of eighty- 
eight he published a volume of fine poems. 


For Books of the Week see page‘524. 
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In and Around Boston 


Tablets for the New House 

lt is fitting indeed that the outside of the 
new Congregational House, so rapidly ap- 
proaching completion on Beacon Street, should 
bear evidence of the historic religious signifi- 
cance of the structure, so that the casual 
passer-by may receive intimations of Pilgrim 
history. As long ago as 1890 Dr. Dexter ex- 
pressed the hope that “in its very form and 
in the spirit of its architecture”’ the future 
edifice would suggest something higher than 
commercial aims. “To this end four tablets are 
being prepared, which will be affixed to the 
front of the second story. One is to picture the 
signing of the compact in the cabin of the May- 
flower, and will thus symbolize law. A second 
will set forth the Sabbath spent on Clark 
Island, and thus suggest religion. The third 
delineates the founding of Harvard College, 
and signifies education. And the fourth will 
show John Eliot preaching to the Indians, 
the evident symbolism of which is philan- 
thropy. In this way the four great interests 


-to which our forefathers devoted themselves, 


and for which our denomination has always 
stood, will be pointed out in a pleasing and 
permanent fashion. The figures will be about 
four feet high. To Rev. E. G. Porter belongs 
a large share of the credit for the idea now 
being wrought out. 

Sunday Schools in the Boston District 

The second annual meeting of the Sunday 
schools of the Boston district was held at 
Shawmut Church, March30. Dr. W. E. Barton 
presided and conducted the preparatory serv- 
ice. Child-winning for Christ was the theme 
of an address by Rev. D. S. Clark, D. D. En- 
cvouragements from Sunday school mission 
work in Boston were brought by authorities 
from three denominations. Rev. C. A. Little- 
field emphasized the obligations to the poor 
and foreign residents of the North End. Mr. 
W. W. Main saw victory for the Baptist 
churches through a definite policy. Rev. D. W. 
Waldron emphasized the gains from city effort 
in the widespread acquaintance with the 
Bible, the growing habit of giving and the pro- 
motion of good citizenship. 

The need of special work for young men 
came to the front in the address of Dr. C. A. 
Spalding upon A Crop of Timothy. How to 
Make the Sunday School Effective supplied a 
suggestive theme for Rev. E. M. Taylor, D. D. 
The review and preview of the lessons in Mat- 
thew’s gospel, given by Rev. F. N. Peloubet, 
D. D., were clear and stimulating. Sec. H. §. 
Conant of the State Association gave some 
interesting statistics. One hundred and two 
schools in the local district have enrolled up- 
wards of 30,000 scholars. Out of thirty of the 
thirty-two Congregational Sunday schools re- 
porting 197 persons only were added to the 
churches last year. Twenty-six Baptist 
churches, with a total membership nearly as 
large as our own, drew 543 from twenty-five 
schools into the church. Nine Methodist 
schools reported 172 additions to their re- 
spective churches. 

Recognition Service at Berkeley Temple 

An important event at Berkeley Temple 
took place last week Wednesday evening, 
when Rev. C. H. Washburn, recently of Fal- 
mouth, was recognized as one of the associate 
pastors. Dr. C. A. Dickinson recalled Presi- 
dent Tucker’s dream that the temple should 
be endowed to carry forward its mission. 
Dr. Reuen Thomas considered Mr. Washburn 
to be the right man in the right place, and 
that the work Boston needed was well repre- 
sented in Berkeley Temple. Hon. Seba A. 
Holton brought greetings from Falmouth, and 
referred to the peculiar gifts of Mr. Wash- 
burn for the work to which he has been called. 
Rev. W. H. Davis, D. D., emphasized the duty 
of neighboring churches in co-operating with 
the pastors of the temple. The secretary of 
the Massachusetts H. M. Society, Rev. Joshua 
Coit, referred to the oft-heard criticism that 
money was too willingly given to work in 


cities. He felt that the policy was justified in 
Berkeley Temple, and was glad to say that he 
saw no prospect of diminishing the appropri- 
ation of the society to this church. Rev. C. M. 
Southgate, who assisted in the ordination of 
Mr. Washburn, gave him a right hand of 
Christian fellowship. The last speaker was 
Rev. E. M. Noyes, who saw President Tuck- 
er’s dream approaching the reality. The en- 
dowment would come now in the helpfulness 
of the sister churches. It would come, too, in 
the contributions of New England, many sec- 
tions of which are aided by the work of the 
temple in behalf of youth who come to the 
city. The prayer of consecration was offered 
by Rev. Ellis Mendell. Mr. Washburn will 
devote most of his time to the financial side of 
the temple’s work, members of Harvard 
Church, Brookline, assuming a large share 
of his support. 


Twenty-Five Years in the Harness 

At Shawmut Chapel on Harrison Avenue 
was held-last Sunday evening a service com- 
memorative of Rev. D. W. Waldron, who has 
been the minister there for the past twenty. 
five years. The chapel was tastefully deco- 
rated. On the walls were shields bearing the 
names of all the superintendents of the Sun- 
day school and also of Mrs. Sarah S. Paul, the 
founder of the school, and Miss Martha A. 
Willard, a city missionary, both of whom 
have passed away. 

Mr. Waldron’s sermon was based on Ex. 12: 
26: ‘‘What mean ye by this service?’ ‘The 
history of the religious effort, dating back to 
December, 1859, out of which grew the work 
of the chapel, and showing on every page the 
divine approval, was reviewed. An account 
was given of the different places of meeting, 
and appreciative mention was made of the 
superintendents of the school, the city mis- 
sionaries and other workers. The average 
attendance at the Sunday school the past 
twenty-five years has been 236, at other Sun- 
day services 227 and at week day services 109. 
During this time the people have raised for 
the support of the chapel and benevolent con- 
tributions $23,078, of which $11,043 have been 
given to the City Missionary Society, to which 
the enterprise owed its origin thirty-two years 
ago. 

Mr. Waldron, in addition to his labors at 
Shawmut Chapel, has preached at five other 
chapels at different times during the quarter 
of a century, and at some of them for a num- 
ber of years. He has made 27,352 visits, 1,621 
of which were to the sick, officiated at 248 
marriages, baptized 477 children, attended 
1,010 funerals, distributed 5,000 copies of the 
Scriptures and 1,765,190 papers and tracts, 
been responsible for 10,266 meetings, having 
personally conducted 7,815 of them, secured 
employment for 2,825 persons, afforded pecu- 
niary aid 48,602 times, and given away 10,578 
garnients to the poor. The fresh air fund, 
Thanksgiving dinner charity and the Easter 
and Christmas missions owe their existence 
and continuance to his efforts. 

He presented to the City Missionary Society 
a check for $1,000, contributed by the chapel 
people and friends, to be invested as a per- 
manent fund, the income to be used for the 
work of the society, and, in honor of the 
chapel, this gift is to be known as the Shaw- 
mut Chapel Fund. 


The Superintendents Meet 

On its regular date, last Monday night, the 
Superintendents’ Union met to discuss The 
Sunday School and the Home, the influence 
of one on the other. The opening speakers 
were Mr. John Herbert and Mr. E. S. Hath- 
away, both members of the union. These 
practical suggestions were put forth: Secure 
a knowledge of the homes through the teach- 
ers’ calls, hold an annual Sunday schoo! socia- 
ble, make larger use of the library, make 
efforts to increase a spirit of reverence in the 
scholars. 
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EASTER LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
Enlarged to 48 pages—Handsomely Illustrated 
Several full-page drawings—a gallery of all that is best in modern illustration, by 


Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens 
W. L. Taylor, Irving R. Wiles 
T. de Thulstrup, and others. 
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to look at them. 


$1.00 per Year 


THE LAST WEEK IN CHRIST’S LIFE 


pore The Man, in His last hours, suffering as men do. 
t is written by Amory H. Bradford, D.D., and accompanied 
by a wonderfully beautiful drawing by W. L. Taylor. 


A PAGE OF BABIES 


shows a particularly fascinating series of sweet child 
faces gathered by the JouRNAL for those of you who love 


A CHARMING LULLABY 


entitled ‘‘ Baby’s Fairyland,” appears in the _ 
Easter number—both words and music. Cf aArw Xd 

Under the titles of ‘‘ Musical and Art Helps”’ ALAS \|\\\ 
many practical suggestions are given each month. C3Rq Hay 


FOR 25 CENTS WE WILL SEND THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL ON TRIAL FOR THREE MONTHS 
ALSO, a handsome illustrated booklet containing our 
Prospectus for 1898, with portraits of: famous writers 
and small reproductions of some of the illustrations 
that are to appear in the Journal in future numbers. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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10 cts. a Copy 
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Carefully packed in a box to any address. 
Add for postage 20 cents. 


This is the famous genuine Bagster Comprehen- 
Sive Teach~-rs’ Bible, flexible, genuine leather bound, 
formerly sold for $3.00. 


This book will lie open perfectly flat. Can be folded 
peri Can be rolled up without injury to the back 


What ‘THE VOICE” says of this Bible Offer: 


: ‘James Pott & Co. were for years the next-door neigh- 

ors of THE VOICE. This Bible offer is not only full of 
merit, but the whole character of the firm is such as to 
guarantee every statement they make.” 


Don’t hesitate, or you may miss getting one of the 
Wonderful #1.00 Bibles. We guarantee satisfaction, and 
il< oe refund your money if you are not satisfied. 
— your 1.00 now. Add 20 cents if to be sent by 


JAMES POTT & CO, “Gartsst& 


283-285 Fourth Ave., New York. 








IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
(N THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 








SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
Good Books at Great Bargains 


The Pilgrim Endeavor Library 25 vols. $16.00 net. 
Well printed, finely illustrated, uniformly bound in cloth. Put up ina box. List price of sepa- 
rate books, $31.15. These are popular modern books by excellent authors. $16.00 is equivalent to 
almost 50 per cent. discount. 


The Pilgrim Missionary Library 10 vols. 
Excellent Missi y Stories and Biographies, mostly by missionaries themselves. Full of in- 
spiratior, as well as information about home and foreign fields. List price of the ten books, $13.25; 

we sell them as above—less then half that rate. 


$6.50 net. 





$13.00 net. 


The Pilgrim Intermediate Library 25 vols. 


Similar to the Endeavor Library, except that the books are a trifle smaller, and designed for 
rather younger readers. Uniform binding: in a box. List price of the twenty-five volames, $30.50; 
$13.00 is equivalent to about 60 per cent. discount. 


The Good Story Library 30 vols. $10.00 net. 
These books are similar to the Intermediate Library, except that some have been published 
longer, hence many schools have them. Those who do not have them will find this perhaps the 
reatest bargain of all. List price of the thirty volumes, $28.85. This is like giving 65 per cent. 
iscount. 
All the above books have been carefully read and approved by a competent committee, and are sound, 
clean and safe, as well as interesting and helpful in their teaching. Send for fuller descriptive lists. 


BOSTON The Pilgrim Press CHICAGO 


Publishers and Dealers in Church and Sunday School Suppli 
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NEW BOOKS | 


The Head of the Family 


By ALPHONSE DAuDET. With opiege hical 
sketch by Adolphe Cohn, LL. B., Professor 
in Columbia University. Illustrated by 
Marchetti. 12mo. (Nearly ready.) 

A translation of Daudet’s last story, ** Le Soutien de 
Familie.” The story gives fresh evidence of the 
author’s genius and abounds in dramatic situations. 
The picture of the weak, vain and indolent “head of 
the family” gives to the story a human interest, while 
the background is filled in with silhouettes of life in the 
Paris of today. 


Boston Neighbours 


In Town and Out. By AGNES BLAKE POOR. | 
12mo, $1.25. } 
“A distinctly readable little volume comprising eight 

clever stories and character studies by ashrewd observer | 

ef men, women and things. The author writes in a | 
sprightly satire, with an occasional touch of genuine 





pathos, and shows a frank appreciation of Boston 
characteristics.”"—N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 


Lost Man’s Lane | 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, author of | 
“That Affair Next Door,” “The Leaven- 
worth Case,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, | 
5O cents. | 
“ Miss Green works up a cause celebre with a fertility | 

of device and ingenuity of treatment hardly second to | 

Wilkie Collins or Edgar Allan Poe."— The Outlook. 


} 


Beleaguered 


By Herman T. KOERNER. With illustrations 
by the author. sve, $1.50. 
A dramatic story of the 17th century. The scene is 
aid in the Uplands of Baden—that territory which 
during the Thirty Years’ War was so often the arena of | 


Bird Studies | 


An account of the Land Birds of Eastern 
North America. By WILLIAM E. D. Scort, 
With over 170 illustrations from original 
photographs. Quarto. (Nearly ready.) 

This work, while strictly accurate in every particular, 
avoids the use of all technical terms. The illustrations 
are from live birds. A distinctive feature of the book 
is the views of nests, these having been photographed 
often with no little difficulty, without being removed 
from their original positions. 


The Building of the British 
Empire 

1558-1895. The Story of England’s Growth 
from Elizabeth to Victoria. By ALFRED 
THOMAS Srory, author of “The Life of 
John Linnell,” ete. In2 vols. Nos. 50 and 
51 in the “Story of the Nations Series.” 
With over 100 Portraits and Iilustrations 
from contemporary prints. Large 12mo, 
cloth, each $1.50; half leather, gilt top, 
each, $1.75. 


This work has been planned to present in outline the 
story of the growth and development of the Empire 
from the moment when England, baving been finally 
shut off from dominion on the Continent of Europe, 
began gradually, and at first with indifferent success, to 


grasp t —_ beyond the wider seas, impelled mainly by 
é simple instinct to be doing, coupled by the indomi- 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


“ The Greatest Biblical Work of the Age” 


THE HOLY BIBLE 


POLYCHROME EDITION 


The Following books are NOW READY (and sold separately) : 
THE BOOK OF JUDGES, translated by the Rev. G. F. Moore. 


Illustrated. Printed in seven colors. Cloth....... $1.25 net. 


THE BOOK OF ISAIAH, translated by the Rev. T. K. Cneyne. 
Illustrated. Printed in seven colors. Cloth........ $2.50 net. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS, translated by Professor Junius 


WELLHAUSEN and Dr. Horace Howarp Furness. Illustrated. 
REMOMEAS ect a ee he ale Peete Ok co Rd he eos eek $2.50 net. 
NOTE—Remittance should be sent with the order. If preferred, the parts will 

be sent C. O. D., in which case the buyer must pay express charges; otherwise 


we deliver free. ‘Those who remit with the order have the privilege of returning the 
books within ten days if not satisfactory, and the amount paid will be refunded. 


NEARLY READY: 


THE BOOK OF EZEKIEL, translated by Professor C. H. Toy, and 
THE BOOK OF LEVITICUS, translated by Prof. S. R. Driver. 


TWO OPINIONS 


The Outlook says: | The Bishop of Springfield says: 
“Itis a matter of national congratulation, if not “It is a great achievement, and deserves the 
America the capital necessary for so great an he promotion of the knowledge of the truth. It 


undertaking, a considerable proportion of the is undoubtedly the most ambitious and ale at 


individual scholars to do the work, and the 


| 
of national pride, that there have been found in | e- all who earnestly desire and yearn for 
special leaders to direct and perfect it.” 


tempt that has ever been made to give in Spopsiar 
form the results of recent Biblical scholars 


hip.” 

Readers of The Congregationalist should send four cents in stamps for 
a 24-page illustrated prospectus giving the most interesting comparisons of 
the old and new translations of the Bible, specimen pages of illustrations and 
notes, and examples of the color printing and an explanation of its purpose. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Publishers of the Polychrome Bible - 151 Fifth Ave., New York | 








table energy of its people, who could not be satisfied 


with merely maintaining a national existence. | 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York and London. 





A NEW STRONC BOOK. 





THE TWENTIETH . .. 


. « -s CENTURY CITY 


By Rev. JOSIAH STRONG, D. D., 
Author of “‘OURCOUNTRY” and “ THE NEw ERA.” 


{6mo, paper, 25c.; cloth 50c. 
With the same fascinating presentation of facts 
and figures which made “Our Country” one of the 
reat books of the century, Dr. Strong discusses the 
langer wey ge 3 the vast movement of popula- 
tion towards the cities and the growth of their pre- 
ponderating influence in the nation, points ovt the 
principles which may be applied successfully to the 
solution of the great problems of modern society 
and makes a ringing appeal for action. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 
5 & 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


By the author of ‘In His Steps.” 


ROBERT HARDY’S SEVEN DAYS 


By CHARLES M. SHELDON. 
New Edition. 
One of his strongest books. 


Paper covers. 25 Cents. 


Have you read it? 


The Pilgrim Press Lester, 





study of the Bible, this is easily foremost and best. . . ! 
number of contributors who have taken part in the work !s 
They make a list which commands confidence 


thirty-eight. 
and challenges admiration.” 





88 EAST 17th STREET (UNION SQUARE), - - - - 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS 


NEW CONCORDANCE 
NEW HELPS NEW MAPS 


BIBLE TREASURY,”’’ written by Leading Scholars in America 
and Great Britain 


UPWARDS OF 350 ILLUSTRATIONS 


distributed through the text of the Helps. 
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Nelson’s New Series of Teachers’ Bibles 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible Helps entitled ‘‘«THE ILLUSTRATED 


of Aseient Monuments, Scenes in Bible Lands, Animals, Plants, Antiquities, Coins, etc., are 


; ~ CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER, 10th March, 1897, Says: 
Copyright Editions") won pine, “... It has no superior. ... the best 
“Mine gite Bn cm series of ‘helps’ in existence. It is, 


tical hand-beok . 


of the highest 
value for Bibli- ‘ 


of great price.” 


cal study." SAME PAPER, Ist Dec, 1897: 
CONGREBATIONALIST 


350 Illustrations 


sense of their worth.” 


indeed, a ‘Treasury’ filled with pearls 


“Words fail to do adequate justice t 
these invaluable aids to the study of 
God’s word. Use only hightens the 


THE INDEPENDENT says.—‘ Of all the ‘ Aids’ for the popu. 


PRICES FROM $1.50 to $7.00. 


Por sale by all Booksellers. Write for a Descriptive List, giving sizes of Type, Prices, et« 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 


. The 


NEW YORK. 
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Educational 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 








MAINE, BANGOR. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all de 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept.1,9A.mM. For 
Catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. JOHN 8S. SEWALL, Bangor, Me. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD, 
65 Year Opens 


HARTFORD September 28, 1898. 
veritas | HEOLOCICAL 
SEMINARY, 


for College Graduates. 
Full information on appli- 
HARTFORD, CT. 


cation to 


Prof. E. K, Mitchell. 
For Young Ladies, 
ABB Andover, Mass. 
The Spring Term opens Thursday, April 14. 
Address, Miss LAURA 8. WATSON, Principal. 








New YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL For GIRLs. 
Special attention given to college preparation. Cer- 
tifteate admits to feading colleges without examina- 


tion. Academic course with diploma. Music, Art 
Gymnasium, . ayear. Twenty-seccond 
SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY (Amherst), Principal. 


year. 





MASSACHUSETTS, DANVERS. 


WILLARD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Twelfth year; number limited. For circular ad- 
dress, Mrs. 8S. M. D. MERRILL. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
63d year. Spring term begins April 5. Advanced aca- 
demic courses, also college preparatory and special. 
28 miles from Boston. For new circular and illustrations 
address EV. SAMUEL V. COLE, President, 
Norton, Mass. 











Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





r THE SYNTHETIC BIBLE CLASS is taught by Rev. 


James M. Gray, D. D., in Clarendon St. Charch, corner 
Montgomery, every day evening at 7.45. The 
sessions will continue till the middle of May. The class 
has now entered upon the study of the prophets, and 
the hundreds who attend esteem it the privilege of a 
pee The instruction is entirely free, and every one 
is welcome, 

WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
for Whitman College should be sent to the financial 
agent, Miss Virginia Dox, 2 Linden St., Worcester, Mass., 
or to the a dent, Rev. Stephen B. L. Penrose, Walla 


Wa'la, Wash. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Objet: to 
impreve the moral and social condition of seamen. sSus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries ; yrememe temperance 
homes and tn houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin; 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s 
life Boat. 

Contributions te sustain its work are solicited, and 


Vessels ; 
riend and 











remittances of same are requested to be made direct to | 


the main office of the society at New York. 
JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secreiary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 








Subscribers’ Wants ats 


Votices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 





words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. | 


idditional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


A colored man and his wife wish to obtain a sit- 
uation in the country or city to do the work of a small 
family. Good references. 
Myrtle St., Boston. 


Nurse. Wanted, bya neem ag nay American woman, 
a position as nurse or companion for a chronic or nerv- 
ous invalid woman. Best references. Address M. E. H., 
44 Beacon St., Hartford. 


Housekeeper. Wanted 
and experience, a position as housekee 


Apply to A. Brown, 136 | 


, by a woman of refinement | 
r, where one or | 


two servants are smplored, and faithful, conscientious | 


service is appreciated. eferences given. 
A. KE. B., The Congregationalist. 


Room and Board. A lady having a pleasant 
sunny house, situated near the pond in Jamaica Plain, 
Boston, and near steam and electric cars, wishes to let 
two or three rooms with board, thus enabling herself 
at’ daughter to keep their home. Persons wishing a 
quiet place, with home comforts, will find this an un- 
usual opportunity. Address 28 St. John St. Refer 

ionalist. 











to the editor of Congregat 
TIMELY | I. Planning. 
: | 3. Young Men in Politics. 
Congregationalist | 4. Somebody Is Wasting. 
5. Renewal of Good Citi- 
Leaflets | zenship. 


8 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mas. 


(T WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON. 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 





Address 
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D. APPLETON AND COMPANY’S 
RECENT BOOKS. 





A Voyage of Consolation 


By Mrs. E. C. Cores (Sara Jeannette Duncan), 
author of “A Social Departure,” ‘An 
American Girl in London,’ “ His Honour, 
and a Lady,” ete. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


“ Any one who has met the tonrtag American will 
appreciate his picture as painted b rs. Cotes. He is 
amusing, seldom uninteresting,”"—Chicago Tribune. 


“ Humorous incidents and conversations abound, 
rendering the perusal of the book a pleasaut pastime.” — 
New York Times. 


The Broom of the War-God 


A Story of the Recent War between the 
Greeks and Turks. By Henry NOEL 
BRAILSFORD. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“ Vivid, strong, realistic, and never sensational. As 

a picture of real war, and as a pitiless portrayal of Greek 

incompetence, it has the fidelity and sharpness of a 


pecteezens- its realism is so genuine that we feel the 
ull pathos of the tragedy.”—Brookiyn Lagle. 


Bimetallism 


A Summary and Examination of the Argu- 
ments For and Against a Bimetallic System 
of Currency. By Major LEONARD DARWIN. 
12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


At the Cross-Roads 


“By Miss F. F. Monrresor, author of “ Into 


Highways and Hedges,” ‘‘The One Who 
Looked On,”’ ‘‘ False Coin or True?’”’ 16mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


‘“*Miss Montrésor has the skill in wetting of Olive 
Schreiner and Miss Harraden, added to the fullness of 
knowledge of life which is a chief factor in the success 
of George Eliot and Mrs. Humphry Ward... . There is 
as much strength in this book as in a dozen ordinary 
successful novels.”—London Literary World. 


Eastern Journeys 


Some Notes of ‘Travel in Russia, in the 
Caucasus, and to Jerusalem. By CHAKLES 
A. DANA. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


No one could have been better equipped for such a 
journey than the observant, cultured and much-traveled 
author, who improved his opportunities tothe full. The 
result is a delightful book of travels, which pictures 
many unfamiliar phases of life ant describes un- 
hackneyed journeys. 





The Disaster 


A Romance of the Franco-Prussian War. By 
PAUL and VicToOR MARGUERITTE. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

“A great historical novel.”"—London Telegraph. 


“ This powerful picture of the fate of the Army of the 
Rhine, by the sons of one of the generals who did their 
duty, is among the finest descriptions of war that have 
been penned.”—London Athenzum. 


M. Edouard Rod, in The Gaulois, writes: “ A vigorous 
and healthy book, well thought out, executed with 
great conscientiousness, with the conscientiousness of 
writers who know how to decipher the language of 
occurrences and weigh their words,” 


The Story of Life in the Seas 


By Sypney J. Hickson. Illustrated. 16mo, 
cloth, 40 cents. 


This is a clear and simple exposition of the salient 
features of marine life, aided by useful illustrations. 


The Incidental Bishop 


A Novel. By GRANT ALLEN, authorof “ This 
Mortal Coil,” ete. No. 238, Appletons’ Town 
and Country Library. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


Mr. Allen’s story opens in Australasia with some 
stirring pictures of peculiar phases of South Sea life, 
and the tale is continued in England, which is the scene 
of various unexpected incidents and some fresh and 
striking character studies. 


A Forgotten Sin 


A Novel. By D. GERARD. No. 237, Ap- 
pletons’ Town and Country Library. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


An interesting novel is always to be counted upon 
from this popular author, and in “A Forgotten Sin” 
she shows herself at her best. 


This Little World 


A Novel. By D. Curistre Murray. No 
236, Appletons’ Town and Country Library 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


“The author interests us by the delicacy of his 
characterizations. ... It is pleasant to congratulate 
him.”—London Academy. 


These books are for sale by all booksellers, or they will be sent by mail on receipt of the price by the 


publishers. 


(Send for a copy, free, of Appleton’s Bulletin of Spring Announcements.) 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 











The International is 
Scientific and Practical. 


Words are easily found, Pro- 
nunciation is easily ascertained. 
Meanings are easily learned, The 
rrowth of words is easily traced, 
and excellence of quality rather 
than superfiuity of quantity char- 
acterizes its every department. 


vr 


Quality Rather Than Quantity. 


President Eliot of Harvard University, says: 
“The International is a wonderfully compact storehouse of accurate information.” 








It is the School-Teacher 

of the Republic. 

The International and its abridg- 
ments are in general use in the 
colleges and public and private 
schools. Should you not give the 
students access to the same Dic- 
tionary in the home that they use 
in the schoolroom ? 


Specimen pages and testimonials from eminent persons and publications sent on application. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 








The Congregationalist Services. 


No. 14. MEMORIAL DAY. 


100 copies, with music, 8 pp., 60 cents, postpaid. 


Address—SERVICES, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 

BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING omitted April 11. 
General meeting in Lorimer Hal), T:emont Temple, at 
10.30 A. M. Address by Gen. William Booth, founder 
of the ‘Salvation Army. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
oer ese of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in a 

Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. 

THE sixty-sixth annual meeting of the Congr inci 1 
Sunday School and Publishin Society will be held in 
Pilgrim Hall, C onsregationsl ouse, Boston, on Mon- 
day, April 1 18, a 4 P.M., for the purpose of reporting 
the pedcesdings of the society, presenting the accounts, 
choosing officers and for the transaction of other busi- 
ness. All life members are entitled to vote, also five 
delegates duly attested by credentials from every State 
association, conference or convention of Congregational 
cburches and one such delegate from each ¢ “ongrega- 
tional church annually contributing to this society. 

GEORGE M. BOYNTON, Secretary. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 





Texas Thursday, Anra gz. 
Florida, Daytona, Tuesday, April 12. 
Tennessee, Chattanooga, Wednesday, April 13. 
Arizona, Tempe, Friday, April 15. 
New Jersey, Montclair, Tuesday, April 19. 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, Friday, April 22. 
Missouri, Kansas City, Tues ay. April 26. 
Oklahoma, Guthrie, Thursday, oril 28. 

ansas, Eureka, Thursday. ney, 5. 
ndiana, Indianapolis, Tuesday. M ay 10. 
ilinois. Monday, May 16. 
Massachusetts, Greenfield, Tuesday, May 17. 
Michigan, Tuesday. May 17. 
Ohio, Medina, Tuesday, May 17. 
New York, Norwich, Tuesday, May az 
Dakota, Tuesday, May 

wa, Hampton Wednesday 18. 

Penney Ivania, Ed wardsdale, Tuesday, y 24. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
OIBTY, No. 9 Con, agregetcas) House. Kev. Joshua Coit. 

Secretary ; Rev. win B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to Ap 
gual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. * Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF Soumenorens FOR FOoR- 
BIGN MISSIONS, Con; tional Hou: oston. rank 
a. W n, Treasurer ; C anhen © Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New Yor op oo: 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle 8 

WOMAN'S BCARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, ti. 

tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; 
ne Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

E AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Pnteed 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelist ¢ and educational, at the South and 
in the West, | the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office, } Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle Street. ee may be sent either of the 
above ‘an erto f. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty- sstond St., New "York Cit y. 

TPrECONGREGATIONAL CHURCH fy SOCIETY 
—Churck and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
D.D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 
Charities Building, New York; Rev. George A. H 

Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Socigty (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
golleges. twenty academies in the West and South, ten 

hristian schools in Utah and New Mexico. &. F 
Offices: 10 ( ongregational oo 


Wilkins, Treasurer. 
Address, 


Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 

Contributions used oy, | for missionary vert. Bev. 

rge M. Boynton, D. D. png ge . Duncan. 
Ph. D.. Field Secretary ; Charles F. Wyman. ‘aaa, 
Rev. Francis J. Marsh, New England Superintendent, 
Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF spemorestas A AID.— 
Gifts ay | be sent to Arthur G. urer, 
701 Sears Building, Boston. Keoitahens’ for aid to 
Rev. E. B. Palmer. oom 9, Congregational House. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
pew The individual gifts. For fuller information 


nutes of National Mm 1892, and Y: 
1893, e 62. ee Wh tt 
Haven, t.; Treasurer, v. 8. B. Forbes, Hartford 
Form of a a bequest : I be awd 9 to the “ Trustees of the 
National C —; ot the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” y corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of perme here insert the be- 
quest), to be used for the se of Ministerial Relief 
as provided in the resoluti “J of the National Council o 
the Congres ational Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, § 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SvupP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General ja- 
tion; offers its services to churches des pastors or 

ulpit Fo in Massachusetts and in other States. 

ongregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIRTY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
wetoeme. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 a.M., mone 
study,3 P.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Mee 
every evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vine 
yard Haven. Is a Congre tional society and ap 
all Congregational churches for support. Sen — 
tions of money to B. 8. Snow, Corres —q Secretary, 
Soom © LY Congrenneens House, Bos Send clothing, 

rt bags, reading, etc., to Capt. ms. 8. Nickerson, 
chaplain, 3 7° Hanover Street. Bequests should read: 
ned! Sockee and bequeath «ry _ Boston Seaman’s Friend 
— the sum of g—, to be applied to to =e charitable 
and perpeces of said soc Alexander 
McKenzie, D. D., President; Seeak Genid, Treasurer. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 

Klondike prospects in Llinois. 

Church debts reduced in a. number of places. 

Appreciation of a Connecticut organist’s 
services. 

The quartet replaced by a volunteer choir in 
New York. 

The present status of Ohio and Minnesota 


Congregationalism. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Individual communion cups introduced in 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts. 

Three Nebraska towns unite in revival 
effort. Helpful S. S. features in the same 
State. 

Willard memorial services continue to be 
held all over the country, in some cases on 
the birthday of Neal Dow. 

General observance of Lent by special serv- 
ices—in some churches, as one in New Mex- 
ico, with the aid of a stereopticon. 


SUCCESSFUL SUNDAY EVENING SERVICES 


VI. PLYMOUTH CHURCH, FORT WAYNE, IND. 


The church membership heartily co-oper- 
ates with the pastor, Rev. J. S. Ainslie, in 
making the service attractive. The meeting 
house is centrally located, modern and invit- 
ing, both as to its exterior and interior. The 
church and its pastor have the reputation of 
being warm-hearted and hospitable. The 
gospel is preached, and there is evident re- 
joicing over the message in pulpit and pew. 
Last fall a special effort was inaugurated to 
pay a debt. It was decided to dispense with 
the quartet, and the services were simplified, 
copies of Gospel Hymns in ample numbers 
being used. A volunteer choir of ten voices 
leads in hearty, joyful congregational singing. 

A leading lawyer once said to the pastor: 
“Your creeds are too narrow. Lawyers 
trained to sift evidence cannot believe many 
of your doctrines.”” From the ensuing conver- 
sation resulted a sermon to lawyers upon 
Christ’s Answer to the Four Great Questions 
of Human Life. Three hundred printed cards 
were individually distributed, and on a rainy 
night over half of the lawyers of the city were 
present beside a large attendance of the morn- 
ing congregation. ‘This incident, coupled with 
the series of articles in The Congregationalist 
entitled The Struggle for Character, suggested 
a series of evening sermons to classes. Spe- 
cial announcements were made in the local 
press, cards were distributed each week, and 
the sermons have been published Monday in 
one or more of the daily papers. The congre- 
gations have been as large as those of the 
morning, which fill the auditorium, and in 
some cases the room has been crowded. After 
the lawyers’ evening came sermons to physi- 
cians, fraternity or brotherhood men (with the 
A. O. U. W. Lodge present), traveling, rail- 
road and business men, young men and their 
safeguards, and on the topics: Woman’s 
Sphere in the Home, Loyalty or Disloyalty to 
Christ, The Test of Character. 


The beginning of the Lenten season found ° 


the themes growing more distinctively evan- 
gelistic. After meetings began to be held for 
fifteen or twenty minutes and large numbers 
remain, sometimes most of the congregation. 
The church workers do individual work, and 
their brief prayers and confessions encourage 
many to decide for Christ. Everything is 
quiet and dignified, yet there is deep feeling 
and lasting impressions are carried away. 
The pastor is constantly drawing on every 
available resource of body, books, mind, spirit 
and environment to make the gospel a reality 
to all classes. The sermons to the profes- 
sions were amply illustrated. The members 
vie with the pastor in extending cordial greet- 
ings to strangers. The membership has in- 
creased from 100 to 400 in the present pastor- 
ate. The city has a large Lutheran and Cath- 
olic population. The morning congregation 
has been stimulated to great interest, at- 
tendance and help in the Sunday evening 
service. c 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 


Prof. E. H. Griffin, D D., of Johns Hopkins 
Un versity began the Bond lectureship Monday 
evening. The following are his subjects this 
week: The Three Fundamental Concepts of Phi- 
losophy, The Pantheistic Interpretation of the 
World, Spinoza; Individualistic Empiricism, David 
Hume; The Kantizn Criticism of Knowledge. 
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Hartford 

Under a new policy of the examining committee 
of the Pastoral Union, each member of the commit- 
tee spends at least one day a year visiting the sem- 
inary. Rev. Messrs. Thomas Simms and D. F£. 
Jones were here last week.——Dr. 8. G. Barnes of 
Longmeadow, Mass., addressed the Seniors last 
week on Justice in Its Relation to Eschatoloyical 
Questions, and Rev. A. B. Macoubrey, D. D., of 
White Plains, New York, spoke to the students on. 
his experiences as a pastor.——Rev. W. W. Ranney 
of Park Church attended the Conference Society 
last week, speaking of the Andover Band, Its Ideals. 
and Its Accomplishments.—The third of the Ca- 
rew lectures was given by Rev. Marcellus Bowen, 
D. D., of Constantinople on Character and Thought 
in the Levant.——Special prayer meetings will be 
held during Holy Week, among the leaders being 
Professor Jacobus, Rev. H. P. Beach, Prof. Rus} 
Rhees and Pres. C. C. Hall.——Last Friday evening 
President Hartran‘t and Miss Berg ente) tained the 
Senior Class at their home.——The Junior Class 
finished its required Hebrew last week.— Last 
Thursday evening the mission study class held its 
last m eting of the year. —The faculty have voted 
not to hold recitations on Good Friday. 

Yale 


Among last week’s lectures was one on Burne- 
Jones by Professor Hoppin, The Newspaper by 
N. G. Osborn, Esq., and The Ideal School by F. w. 
Parker, Esq., of Chicago.—One of the most in- 
teresting papers of the year was presented bx fore 
the Semitic Club by A H. Haigazian of the Graduate 
Class on the Tel-el-Amarna Tablets and Their Sig- 
nificance.——The Senior address was by F W. 
Heberlein on The Supreme Motive for Missions. 
——Professor Bacon sails for Germany, Apri! 24, 
for a period of study. He will be accompanied by 
W. D Beach of the Junior Class. 

Oberlin 


The catalogue was issued March 26. Special 
features are the limiting of the degree D. B. still 
more closely to college graduates, requiring more 
Old Testament work of “‘ nou-Hebrew men,” the re- 
arrangement of New Testament courses, lengthen- 
ing the required work in history of d ctrine, » full 
statement of Professor King’s work in theology, 
new course on missions and the discontinuance of 
the English course.——During the co'lege recess 
chapel exercises have been held in Council Hall.— 
Professor King attended the meeting of the New 
York alumni. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 

Micu.— Lansing Association met in Sheridan, 
March 21, 22. The topics were: Is the Congrega- 
tional Ministry Decadent? Is the Country Becom- 
ing More Heathenish? Is the Gap Between the 
Chureh+s and the Masses Widening? Is the Suz- 
day School Decadent? The Individual in the 
Church, The Value of Christian Unity, The Ameri- 
ean Highlander. 


CLUBS 

MiInN.—The March meeting of the Minnesota 
Club was held with Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, 
March 28. The general topic, Religious Experi- 
ence, was considered In Its Subjective Phases, As 
a Basis of Fellowship, In Its Ethical Relations. 
Prof. F. J. E. Woodbridge of the State University, 
Rey. G. E. Soper and H. P. Roberts, E-q., made the 
opening addresses, which were followed by interest- 
ing general discussion. 


NEW BNGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 510.) 
Roxsury.—Eliot. The foreign missionary offer- 
ing, March 27, was $382, Rev. D. M. Pratt, who 
now supplies the pulpit, having preached a ser- 
mon on The Spiritual Confederation of the World. 
Two Easter hymns recently written by Mr. Pratt 
have been set to music by Mr. G. F. Packard, organ- 
ist, and 300 copies printed for use at the Easter 
concert. Thirty of the young people have publicly 
expressed a decision the past month to lead a Chris- 


tian life. 
Massachusetts 

WEsT MEDFORD.—The Watch Tower is the new 
church paper. No. 4, Vol. I., just coming to hand, 
contains a letter from tte pastor, Rev. J. V. Clancy, 
dated Pinehurst, N.C. Notes from all the depart- 
ments of work also form interesting reading mat- 
ter. The Sunday school reports an especial increase 
of attendance as a result of an extra effort. 

SALEM.—Crombie Street is holding special serv- 
ices this week. A union meeting will be held to 
morrow evening. Rev. J. F. Brodie will preach.— 
The Signs of the Times in Moral Reform was the 
subject of an address by Rev. J. W. Buckham Sup 
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day night. The present movement along lines of 
social reform was considered as supplying the rem- 
edy for all.——All denominations are deeply inter- 
ested in the laying of the corner stone of the new 
y. M. C. A. building, April 11.—A service of 
prayer for peace was held by the three Congrega- 
tional churches on Sunday evening, and a resolu- 
tion was sent to the congressional representative 
asking for action looking for a peaceful solution of 
the Cuban problem. 

LoWELL.—Kirk Street having voted to use indi- 
vidual cups at future communions Mrs. L. E. Shep- 
ard has presented the church with 500 such cups 
and with $200 for the perpetual care of the same, 
as a memorial of her husband. The church has ac- 
cepted the gift with hearty thanks.——-Kirk Street, 
Trinitarian, Jobn Street and Highland each have 
special services this week.—Highland. Wednes- 
day is observed as “a quiet day ”’ for “‘the practice 
of the presence of God,” the pastor, Rev. C. L. Mer- 
riam, being assisted by brother ministers of the con- 
ference and by other earnest Christian workers, a 
different lead. r being appointed for each hour of 
the day. 

WorCESTER.—Pilgrim has been holding special 
services, the pastor, Dr. Lewis, being assisted by 
Rev. W. Bradbury of Pleasant Street Baptist Church, 
Rey. S. W. Brown of Spencer, Rev. E. M. Chapman 
of GC ntral Chureh, and Dr. Mix of the City Mission. 
ary So-iety. An illustrated lecture by the pastor 
on The Life of Christ was arranged for one night. 
— Adams Square. The work started in this grow- 
ing suburb last November has flourished and has 
just org nized and called a council for recognition. 


The creed adopted is the one recommended by the 
National Council in 1883. The church starts with 
80 charter members, eight of whom come on con- 
fession. The Sunday school enrolls 170 and has an 
average attendance of 150. Rev. J. E. Dodge, who 
has had charge of the work from the beginning, has 


been engaged as pastor for one year. All bills are 
paid to date and the church starts as self-support 


ing. The congregation has worshiped in what was 
a store, but a committee has been appointed to 
select and parehase a lot for an edifice.—— Union. 


The annual reports show a splendid growth in all 
departments. The present membership is 761. The 
additions the past year were 19 on confession and 
47 by letter. The benevolences show total gifts of 
14.318. Home expenses were $14,308, with a 
comfortable balance in the treasury. The offering 
just made for the City Missionary Society was over 
$800, which will be increased to $1,200. The Sun- 
day school average attendance is 288. The home 
department enrolls 65. Dr. Tuttle gave addresses 
last week in the Lenten course at Central Church, 
Providence, also in Newport, R. 1.—Hope. A new 
organ has just been placed in the church. The 
large congregations and the midweek prayer meet- 
ing are made up nearly one-half of young people. 


C\RLISLE.—Rev. Lyman Mevis has been pre- 


sent+d with a large petition from his parish and 
the towaspeople asking him to withdraw his resig- 
nation, whi: h is to take effect June 1, but he de- 
cides not to do so. 


SrRINGFIELD.—First. A course of talks on the 
Bible and principles of teaching is being given 
Thursday evenings by Dr. Dawson, E. P. St. John 
and G. W. Pease of the Bible Normal College, Drs. 
Ballantine, Doggett and Gulick of the Y. M.C. A. 
training school, Dr. Balliet, superintendent of pub- 
lic schools, and Dr. C. W. Votaw of the University 
of Chicago.—South. The pastor, Dr. Moxom, will 


attend the Congregational Council at London in 
May. In his absence Dr. E, G. Selden of Albany, 
Prot. George Harris of Andover, Prof. H. M. Tyler 


of Northampton and Prof. G. B. Stevens of Yale 
University will fillthe pulpit.——North. Holy Week 
is being observed by special services, and a com- 
munion service Thursday evening. The annual 
meeting of the Springfield C. E. Union was held 
with this chureh March 29, Mrs. E.M. Whittemore 
delivered an address on Rescued in Time. 
PITTSFIELD.—First and South are uniting for the 
observance of Holy Week, with sermons by Rev. 
Messrs. William Carruthers of Holyoke, James Grant 
and S. P. Cook of Pittsfield, A. E. Cross of Spring- 


field and J. H. Dennison of Williamstown. 
Hot SATONIC, Rey. A. J. Benedict, pastor, is re- 
joicing that the debt incurred in building the new 


edifice is fully paid, and that pledges to the amount 
of nearly $400 more than last year have been re- 
ceived. The S. 8. home department in Van Dugen- 
ville has grown into a regular school, enrolling 
about 30 members. 


Maine 
-WINDHAM.—The parish of which Rev. J. E. Al- 
kins has charge ineludes four places—Windham Hill 
where he preaches Sunday morning, Nerth Wind- 
ham where he gives Sunday afternoon services, 
North Gorham where he leads the C. E. Society and 


East Windham where he makes an address in the 
evening. Prayer meetings are held regularly at 
three of the places and each has its Sunday school. 
SouTH BERWICK united with others in a series of 
meetings under the charge of Rev. H. L. Gale with 
the singer, L. B. Greenwood. The interest grew as 
the meetings progressed and many give evidence 
of conversion. The women have raised $365, out 
of which a new furnace will be bought. The re- 
mainder will be given for general expenses. 


GARDINER.—The past winter has seen much 
activity. The pastor, Rev. J. L. Quimby, formed a 
debating club, and the members had profitable 
meetings. An addition is to be made to the meet- 
ing house to include a gymnasium and reading- 
room and provide for classes and the boys’ club. 

LEWISTON.—The pastor, Rev. G. M. Howe, whose 
health has been much impaired, returns benefited 
by. his Southern trip. He preached three times in 
Savannah and made six addresses. He also ad- 
dressed the theology class of Howard University 
and preached in Washington. 

TURNER’s new vestry is nearly completed, and 
important changes in the meeting house are now 
contemplated. The rear gallery will be removed 
and the singers’ seats arranged in front, the pews 
set back and the room refrescoed. 

NEWCASTLE.—Rev. Messrs. F. V. Norcross and 
H. C. Robinson have occupied the pulpit accept- 
ably during the four weeks’ vacation of the pastor, 
Rev. R. B. Matthews. These ministers are resident 
members of the parish. 

BANGOR.— Lenten lectures have been held at the 
First and Central Churches,——Miss M. 8. Morrell 
has recently spoken of her missionary work in 
North China at the First and Hammond Street 
Churches. 

SEARSPORT.—The women have tried the experi- 
ment of earning money for the church fund in un- 
usual ways, and the result was $61 and an evening 
of entertainment in telling experiences. 


WATERVILLE.—A training class is conducted by 
the pastor, Rev. E. L. Marsh, for boys and girls. A 
debt of $2,000 has been lessened by half and $750 
more are pledged. 

Foxcroft has received the gift of a new parsonage 
from the family of Mr. J. B. Mayo. 


New Hampshire 


EXETER.—Phillips. The recent annual meeting 
was one of unusual interest. Steps were taken 
toward needed alterations and repairs of the par- 
sonage, and to provide an expert to superintend 
the construction of tne new edifice to prevent fu- 
ture disaster. A 1eport was given for the first time 
regarding the ‘Pious Use Fund,”’ which grew out 
of a bequest made in 1746 whose income was to be 
devoted to the support of preaching and “ other 
pious uses of the new meeting house.” It now 
amounts to more than $5,000. The legacy left the 
church the past year by the will of the late Miss E. 
F, Smith will approximate $17,000, 


HINSDALE.—An individual communion service 
has recently been presented by the Ladies’ Society. 
A barrel of clothing and a sum of money have been 
sent to the Cubans by the Ladies’ Missionary Soci- 
ety. The C. E. Society has also contributed to the 
Cuban fund. 

FRANKLIN.—The labors of a small band of the 
Christian Crusaders for a brief time had good re- 
sults—the quickening of the church and the con- 
version of several. Among these was a band of 
young men whose action gives great promise for 
the future. 

ConcorRD.— West. Electric lights have recently 
been placed in the auditorium and the various 
rooms of the chapel to the great delight of the 
people. The late roll-call was one of unusual 
interest. 

NEwPporRtT.—The pastor, Rev. James Alexander, 
is giving a series of Sunday evening lectures on The 
Young Man of the Future. They are largely at- 
tended and of increasing interest. 

By the will of the late Mrs. Martha Freese $100 
are given to the Epping church to support preaching. 


Vermont 


NEw HAvVEN.—Rev. C. N. Thomas, during his 
pastorate of nearly eight years, just closed, received 
into the church 76 new members, all but 17 on con- 
fession. A farewell reception was given him, which 
was well attended in spite of a storm. Mr. Thomas 
is to take a brief trip to Colorado and then begin 
work in connection with a new enterprise at Bris- 
tol. 


Springfield has contributed about $250 for the 
Cuban sufferers, Burlington $240, Richmond $21, 
Essex Junction $18.——Granby’s pulpit is supplied 
by one of its deacons, who is 75 years old,—-Rev. 
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E. 8. Fiske, recently at Waitsfield, has purchased a 
residence in Montpelier. 


Connecticut 


HARTFORD.—Center. N.H. Allen completed 15 
years’ service as organist a week ago Sunday, and 
Dr. Lamson took occasion prior to the morning ser- 
mon to speak his appreciation and personal grati- 
tude for this valuable service. At the conclusion of 
the vesper service Mr. Allen was presented with a 
watch suitably inscribed. The music has been of 
a high order. The vesper services arranged by Mr. 
Allen and Dr. Lamson have been widely used in 
New England.——Asylum Hill. A recent collection 
for the Cuban relief fund amounted to $140. Last 
Sunday Dr. Twichell exchanged with Dr. Parker of 
South Church.—— Fourth. Nearly 200 persons have 
contributed $129 towards the existing deficit.— 
Park will send a barrel to the Cubans. Booker T. 
Washington occupied the pulpit last Sunday even- 
ing.—— Windsor Avenue. A special vesper service 
was held last Sunday evening. 


WoOoDBRIDGE followed up the 33rd anniversary 
of Rev. S. P. Marvin’s pastorate by celebrating his 
76th birthday. The receiving rooms were crowded. 
The program consisted of recitations, music and the 
reading of an original hymn written for the occasion 
by the pastor. He was presented with a basket 
containing 76 silver dollars. His wife received a 
dainty souvenir containing $40 in gold. The young 
ladies’ Helping Hand Circle, through one of its 
number, now a member of Mt. Holyoke College, 
presented the Ecclesiastical Society with a life size 
portrait of the pastor for the chapel. Addresses by 
Rev. J. P. Hoyt of Cheshire and Mr. J. M. Marvin, a 
son of the pastor, followed the collation. 






ROCKVILLE.— Union. The annua! meeting of the 
society brought forth some encouraging reports. 
The debt has been reduced the past year by $1,423 
to $3,888. During the past two ) ears $1,991 have 
been raised by the women on this account. The 
expenditures were $4,739 last year and a balance 
of $315 remains. The Maxwell reading. room fund 
has been increased to $10,000, a further donation 
of $5,000 having been made during the year by the 
Maxwell family. 


DANIELSON.—Rev. W. G. Puddefoot occupied the 
pulpit last Sunday. Special Lenten services are be- 
ing held this week. The program includes Dr. 8. 
H. Howe of Norwich on The Holy Spirit Qualifying 
for the Service; Rev. J. W. Bixler of New London 
on Serving God by Serving Men; Rev. E. L. House 
of Attleboro, Mass., on Why a Christian? commun- 
ion service Thursday evening in charge of the pas- 
tor, Rev. H. 8. Brown; and Rev. L. G. Horton on 
The Weeping Christ. 


IVORYTON.—At a recent church meeting a divi- 
sion of the parishes of Centerbrook and Ivoryton 
seemed to .be favored and a committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate. Both churches desire regu- 
lar morning services, and in other ways it seemed 
that one pastor is not sufficient to fulfill the needs 
of both sections. An assistant may be secured 
rather than dissolve the connection. 


MIDDLETOWN.—South. The practical work done 
in departments is quite manifest in the work of 
special committees—prayer meeting, visiting and 
lookout, which committee gives special attention to 
the morning congregation in making the strangers 
feel at home. Every family in the parish is called 
upon four times a y‘ ar by one of the corps of parish 
visitors. 
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FORRINGTON.—Third. At a special meeting to 
act upon Rev. H. B. Roberts’s resignation, a reso- 
lution accepting the resignation but requesting him 
to remain until August was voted down. Mr. Rob- 
erts has been pastor for eight years, coming here 
from West Hartford. The church has grown vell 
during that time. 

LEDYARD has recently spent over $150 in im- 
proving the appearance of the interior. The resig- 
nation of the acting pastor, Rev. A. E. Kinmouth, 
was read at the annual meeting, to take effect 
July 1. 

NEw HAVEN.—United. The closing lecture of the 
Men’s Club course was given last Sunday evening 
by Prof. Thomas Davidson of New York on The 
Task of the Twentieth Century. 

East HARTFORD.—The pastor, Rev. 8. A. Bar- 
rett, is preaching a series of Sunday evening ser- 
mons on Stepping Stones to Success. Special serv- 
ices are being beld during Passion Week. 

New BritTain.—The five English Protestant 
churches united in a memorial service of Miss 
Frances Willard the evening of April 1. 

West HARTFORD has a pastor’s elass for the in- 
struction of boys and girls in the duties and privi- 
leges of church membership. 

The women of First Church, Norwalk, raised 
$2,000 last year for foreign, home and parish work: 
$700 going for parsonage renovation. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

ALBANY.—First. Rev. Archibald Love was in- 
stalled as pastor, March 30. Among the parts, his 
brother, Rev. W. D. Love, gave the charge to the 
pastor. Among former pastors here were Drs. Ray 
Palmer and W. 8. Smart. Thirty-six candidates 
are ready to unite with the church on confession at 
the next communion. It is hoped that the recent 
difficulties of this church are about to disappear. 

SPENCERPORT.—The council called to advise 
concerning the resignation of Rev. E. B. Furbish 
unanimously recommended that he withdraw his 
action, as the church had already requested him to 
do. He has served the church with marked suc- 
cess for seven years. 

CANANDAIGUA is trying the experiment of a 
chorus choir of select and trained voices in place of 
a quartet. The Young People’s Society has with- 
drawn from the C. E. movement, but is still in fel- 
lowship with the C. E. Societies of the vicinity as 
far as possible. 

GLOVERSVILLE.—Dr. Park recently preached a 
memorial sermon in honor of Miss Willard and 
Gen. Neal Dow. The attendance was good, a large 
contingent of the local W. C. T. U. occupying the 
front seats of the house. 


NEW YORK.—Manhattan. The quarterly state- | 


ment of the trustees shows a balance on hand of 
$168, with all expenses paid. The building fund is 
now $2,420. 
THE SOUTH 
Maryland 

BALTIMORE.—First is to purchase a new organ, 
larger and better adapted to the auditorium. Part 
of the funds are already in hand.— Second. A 
room for the Boys’ Club and the reading-room is 
being fitted up. With the coming of the mild 
weather the church began its outdoor meetings 
March 27. The services are held every Sunday 
afternoon when the weather permits. — Canton 
had a recent spirited student volunteer meeting. 
Three students made addresses. Mr. E. 8S. Hume 
of Bombay, at present an assistant in Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School, is one of the leaders among 
the Baltimore volunteers. 

THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

CINCINNATI.— Walnut Hills has just held its reg- 
ular annual meeting for the choice of seats and 
making of pledges. Onthese occasions the families 
bring basket lunches and resolve themselves into an 
indoor picnic. As this meeting and that of the 
Pilgrim Brotherhood came so near together, the two 
were merged into one. 

IRONTON.—On March 27 Rev. A. G. Manville 
completed the second year of his pastorate. This 
being a manufacturing town, it has suffered from 
the hard times, and the church has had a severe 
struggle. The outlook is growing better, however, 
interest deeper and congregations are growing. 

CLEVELAND.—Hough Avenue reached a member- 
ship of just 500 at its last communion, a few days 
before its seventh anniversary.—- Trinity, which 
will be four years old at Easter, has 415. 

The Ohio statistics for the past year add three 
new churches and show a total gain in numbers 
close to 500 in spite of revision of church rolls The 
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largest number added in single instances is 78, re- 
ported by Pilgrim and Hough Avenue, both of Cleve- 
land. First of Oberlin is still by far the largest in 
the State, with 1,295 members, a slight decrease. 
Home expenditures show a decrease of $50,000 
and benevolences of $3,400. There is a slight de- 
crease of enrollment and increase of average attend- 
ance in Sunday schools. Total church membership 
is 38,544. 
illinois 
(For other Chicago news see page 495.) 

RocKFORD.—First The pastor, Rev. W. W: 
Leete, D. D., is giving an effective series of seven 
Lenten sermons under the general text: ‘I do re- 
membrr my faults this day.”’ Three Sunday even- 
ing lectures, under the auspices of the Men’s Club, 
are also arousing considerable interest. The sub- 
jects are: Luther’s Great Doctrine, Cromwell’s 
Great Battles, Bunya .’s Great Experiences. 
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Thousands of people take Hood’s Sarsa- 
| parilla because tiieir pastors recommend 
it. Such high recommendations are won 
only by its intrinsic merit, and the people 
realize in restored health the fact that 
all its praise is fully warranted. 

To do the greatest good we must have 
the best health. This is the theory of 
Rev. E. E. Jenkins of Evansville, Ind., 
and that it is sound doctrine is proved by 
the daily lives of many clergymen who 
use Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Rev. Mr. Jenkins 
is pastor of the Free Methodist Church. 
He writes: 

“*C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. : 

‘*Gentlemen :—We first used Hood’s Sarsa- 





| parilla in the case of my mother, who was 


literally covered with eczema. Her face, hands 
and feet were terribly swollen. The family 


1 thought if she could 
Purify Her Blood 


the evil would disappear. My druggist rec- 
ommended Hood's Sarsaparilla. We used 
several bottles and she also applied Hood’s 
Olive Ointment, with surprisingly gratifying 
| results. When I saw what it did for my aged 
mother, I resolved never to be without the 


better. 


physician treated her, but she failed to get 


My Minister’s Medicine 


mediciie; consequently, when I married and 
| had a little family of my own, I kept Hood’s 
| Sarsaparilla on hand. Wherever we have 
| been during my years in the ministry, we have 
| recommended Hood’s preparations. When a 
trial is given it means a permanent customer 
with a correspondingly beneficial effect upon 
the patron. I believe the greatest amount of 
good can be accomplished only when the body 
is free from disease.”” Rev. E. E. JENKINS, 
407 Governor St., Evansville, Ind. 
After Diphtheria. 

“* By a severe attack of diphtheria I lost two 
of my children. I used Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
as a tonic both for myself and little girl and 
found it most excellent as a means to restore 
the impoverished blood to its natural state and 
as a help to appetite and digestion. I depend 
upon it when I need a tonic and I find it 
at once efficacious.” RrEv. C. H. Smiru, 
Congregational parsonage, Plymouth, Ct. 

Scrofula Cured. 

“Our eldest child had scrofula ever since 
| he was two years old. His face became a 
mass of sores. I was advised by an old 
physician to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla and we 
did so. The child is now strong and healthy 
and his skin is clear and smooth.” Rey. R. A 
|Gamp, Valley, lowa. 








Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine because it cures when others fail. 
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IN WHITE OAK. 


Here is our Special Sideboard for 1898. It is a 
long step ahead of 1897 in artistic beauty and im 


elements of compact convenience. 


Study its possibilities for a moment: 


Broad top shelf, 5 feet long, with carved gallery: 
behind. 

Two Side Shelves (7-inch). 

Beveled French plate mirror, 54 inches long. 

Broad Serving Top, with bow front. 

Two center Drawers, each 21 by 27 inches. 

Two Lined Partitioned Drawers for smal! Silver. 
Each 21 by 12 inches. 

Two End Bottle Drawers, 16 inches deep. 

Center Closet with double doors for plate. 

Two Cellarettes, very spacious. 


The entire piece is built with the accuracy of 
custom work. It is white oak quartered, hand 
carved and with dead finish. There are brass 
locks on all drawers and closets, and ball-bearing 
brass casters. It is one of the finest pieces of 
modern cabinetwork, and wouldibe unhesitatingly classed as private or ‘‘orde 

It would need an entire chapter to do justice to the many details which go to make up 
its perfect harmony. It is hard to conceive that such a piece ean be priced under $100. 


” work. 








PAINE FURNITURE C0O., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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eu1caGe.— Washington Park. The admission of 
10 members increases the list to over 100. Rev. 
w. E. Danforth, the new pastor, began his labors 
with 70 members last December. The cor grega- 
tion is beginning to tax the seating capacity, and 
the interest manifested indicates a rapid growth 
for the coming year. 

STREATOR.—First. Rev. Howell Davies, pastor, 
held its annual meeting last week. Though obliged 
to meet a small deficit on the whole the report of 
the year’s work was encouraging and the church 
found it easy to make provision for meeting all obli- 
gations and moving forward with renewed hope. 


The son of an L[llinois home missionary has be- 
come a member of the noted Klondike Gospel Band, 
led by Captain DeSoto, a wealthy Christian gentle- 
man and lineal descendant of the discoverer of the 
Mississippi River. Their intention is to build a hos- 
pital at Dawson City, establish a rescue home and a 
Christian newspaper, hold gospel meetings and seek 
by Christian methods to counteract the baleful in- 
fluences of mining life. 


Indiana 


TERRE HAUTE.—Second. Rev. W. F. Harding 
closed his labors March 20 and assumed the Orland 
pastorate April 3. His three years’ pastorate has 
been effective. The membership has doubled to 80, 
the Sunday school numbers 280, the church building 
has been repaired, decorated and completed in its 
interior equipment and an organ has been purchased. 
A Junior C. E. Society of 40 was organized on the 
pastor’s closing day. The church originated in a 
mission Sunday school of the First Church, which 
unites with the C. H. M. 8. in its support. 


MICHIGAN CiTy.—First. Dr. J. H. Barrows occu- 
pied the pulpit March 27, giving an interesting re- 
view of his workin India. He paid a graceful tribute 
to Mrs. C. B. Haskell, a member of the church, who 
founded the Calcutta lectureship. In the evening 
occurred the fourth anniversary of the Young Men’s 
Sunday Evening Club, which has been an efficient 
aid in church work and is a growing organization. 
Rev. W. C. Gordon is pastor. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Trinity. Over 70, mostly heads 
of families, have been received to membership since 
Rev. Levi White began bis labors last July. The 
8. 5S. attendanee has passed the 150 mark. The 
Sunday evening congregations crowd the house. 
The church is two years old and has 130 members. 

BREMEN has been vacant for a time. Recently 
Rey. A. A. Robertson, the Hebart pastor, visited 
the field, holding several meetings. The church 
hopes, with the aid of the H. M. S., to resume regu- 
lar services, 

Michigan 


KALKASKA.—Under the care of Rev. Joel Martin, 
evangelist, who took charge of the churchin a crisis, 
all departments are taking on new life. Old debts 
are canceled, the auditorium is now full at the serv- 
ices, and new families connecting themselves with 
the church, four new members added and repairs on 
the church are signs of life. 


(RAND HAVEN has just heard a lecture by Gen. 
B. M. Cutcheon on Cuba, the Battleship Maine and 
the Navy, illustrated by many beautiful views. 
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Wmanafey SS Pore: 


Buying Dress Fabrics at this Store 


whether one buys them across a counter, or through the mails, 
gives positive safety on at least two points :— 


First, that the style is new, carefully selected and correct. If it’s an old style 
still in favor, we’ll tell you so, and make the price right. 

Second, that the fabric is precisely what we say it is. We don’t take the man- 
ufacturer’s word for anything. Widths are by our yardstick, not by a mill ticket. 
If we say that a color is fast, it zs fast, for be- 
fore we say that it is, we have boiled it and 
treated it with chemicals to test it. All wool 
means a// woo/,—not even a tenth part cotton. 
Same way with all-linen and all-silk. 

Whatever else our news-letters may be, they 
are truthful. They may not always interest 
you, but you will learn to always believe them. 

We are having a tremendous run just now 
' on our Cotton Fabrics. It is probably the 

ae largest assortment ever gotten together in 
one store. Cotton dress stuffs are very good things to test a store with. They are 
cheap,—big assortments don’t cost much, so the question of leadership comes down 
to the three points of 


Styles, Qualities, and Prices 


We’d like you to test our leadership on exactly those points. It’s impossible 
to give any description in such an immense variety as this, but here are some hints 
of kinds and prices, and samples will do the rest. 


Printed Ombré Striped Lawns, at 8c. 
Printed Spiral Striped Lawns, at 8c. 
Printed Lawns, at 10c. 

Printed Striped Organdies, at 10c. 
Printed Dimities, at 12}c. 

Printed Madras Cloth, at 12c. 

Fine Printed Organdies, at 15c., 17c., 25e. 
Printed Batiste, at 124c. 

Scotch Cheviot, at 35c. 

Scotch Madras, at 35c. 

Scotch Ginghams, at 18c. to 31c. 
American Ginghams, at 6}c. to 25c. 
Silk and Wool Plaid Madras, at 45c. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Broadway 
New York 





Cheviots, at 10c, to 25c. 

Madras, at 12}¢. to 25c. 

Galatea, Striped or Plain, at 35c. 

French Printed Organdie Lisse, at 5c. 
French Printed Mousseline Carreaux, at 35c. 
French Printed Organdie Raye, at 37}. 
French Printed Grenadine Carreaux, at 37}0. 
French Printed Plumetes, at 45c. 

French Printed Piqués, at 50c. 

Irish Printed Dimities, at 25c. 

Irish Printed Linen Lawns, at 25c. 

Silk and Cotton Mousseline de Soie, at 50c. 





Section 209 


(Please address exactly as above) 











The secret of our success in 
investing other people's money 
—large or small sums—and 
getting it to earn 10 to 15 
per cent.: never less, often 





more: is— 
But you should have the 


whole story; pamphlet sent. 
free, 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT Co., 
108 La Salle St., Chicago. 


ba BEST LIFE INSURANCE is that 
wa ~ ich best meets your circumstances. 


Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


If you want 


LIFE INSURANCE 





Available in all parts of the world write to ae 
Iss! 7. E. S. HATHAWAY, 95 Milk St., Boston. 
Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York. 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers, 














LONDON OFFIC<, 33 LOMBARD ST., E. C. 
WESTERN Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


MORTGAGES NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 
ALS i atric A a 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, Class, Best Grade Co 


Bought for Cash. Full, vgweet cone 
CHAS: E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street. Boston, Mass > Faliy Guaran 5 CHURCH BELLS 











armanu: JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
FACTURERS CARPETS awO UPHOLSTERY, 
PRICES. 658 WASHINCTON ST., BOSTON. 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST 
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Stanton has just paid a debt of $300.——Millbrook, 
after being practically dead for five years, has been 
revived. 

Wisconsin 

RoyALtTon.—Rev. George Haun has held a series 
of meetings here for a week. The church has been 
greatly blessed and many persons signified their 
purpose to lead a Christian life. Rev. Joseph Her- 
bert is pastor. The parsonage is nearly completed 
and will be called Eastman Memorial, in honor of 
the venerable ex-pastor, Rev. M. L. Eastman, who 
still resides here. 

MILWAUKEE.—Plymouth. Rev. Judson Tits- 
worth is giving a series of Sunday evening sermons 
on Vital Facts of the Religious Life in the Light of 
Evolution—Repentance, Regeneration, Forgive- 
ness, Faith, Atonement and Immortality. They 
are being printed in the local papers. 

CLINTON, Rev. William Moore, pastor, celebrated 
its 40th anniversary with appropriate exercises 
March 30. Former pastors, Rev. Messrs. 8. D. 
Peet, W. J. Clark and F. N. Dexter, were present, 
as well as pastors and delegates from churches of 
the vicinage. 

Eau CLAIRE.—Second. In March 11 were re- 
ceived to church membership, 10 on confession. 
Through the generosity of a friend the pastor and 
his wife were enabled to take a vacation in North 
Carolina during the past month. 

OskosH.—Plymouth. The new pastor, Rev. H. F. 
Tyler, finds the work opening auspiciously. The 
congregations fill the house. A cordial reception 
was tendered the pastor’s family on their arrival. 

SHOPIERE is supplied by P. H. Ralph of the Sen- 
ior Class, Beloit. The church is the mother of the 


Clinton church, and gave of its best life 40 years | 


ago to start that work. 
DURAND.—Under the leadership of the pastor 
$600 have been raised for a public library. 
THE WEST 
lowa 
VALLEY JUNCTION, located a few miles west of 


Des Moines, is the principal division station of the | 


Rock Island Road in this State. The church was 
organized in November, 1895, but was without a 
pastor until the following March, when Rev. F. L. 
Johnston began work. From the first it realized 
the necessity of having a building. Steps toward 
that end were taken early, but not until March 20 
of this year was a house of worship ready for dedica- 
tion. The auditorium will seat comfortably about 
250 persons and the basement provides five rooms, 
including kitchen, Sunday school room, and a read- 
ing-room to be used by the whole community. The 
cost of the building and furnishings was $3,360. Of 
this sum the C. C. B. S. furnishes $1,000, all but 
$179 of the balance is provided for, and part of that 
isin view. Pledges made at the dedication amounted 
to $1,080. Dr. A. L. Frisbie of Des Moines assisted 
in the service. 

STUART.—AS a result of special meetings con- 
ducted by Evangelist Sunday the community has 
been deeply stirred. At the last communion 32 
members were received, all but five on confession. 
The work is being continued by the churches. The 
Congregationalists are holding cottage prayer meet- 
ings, a Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip has been 
organized for the young men, also a Bible study 
class for both sexes is conducted, the Y. P. 8. C. E. 
has been greatly quickened, the church has never 
before had so interesting prayer meetings, and the 
8. 8. attendance is much increased. 

CORNING.—Twenty access ons have been received 
since Jan. 1, all but two on confession, and the 
church has been revived spiritually and materially. 
Some old debts are being canceled and the people 
are encouraged to go forward. The present pastor 
has been invited to remain another year at increased 
salary. 

Drs MOINES.—North Park used The Congrega- 
tionalist’s Palm Sunday responsive service and held 
nightly meetings through Passion Week, conducted 
by the new pastor, Rev. J. 8. Colby. His Sunday 
evening sermons during Lent have been on ques- 
tionable amusements. 


Rey. Benjamin St. John, general missionary of the 
Iowa H. M. 8., has been making a tour of the north- 
western part of the State, giving his stereopticon 
lecture on Iowa Congregationalism. Among the 
towns visited are Peterson, Alton, She!don, Correc- 
tionville, Cherokee and Sioux Rapids. 

Minnesota 

McINTOSH.—The house of worship, though 
erected some years ago, was not dedicated until 
March 29, when appropriate services were held. 
The sermon was by Supt. E. H. Stickney and Dea- 
con C. F. Page made a historical address. In con- 
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nection with the dedication a delizhtful fellowship 
meeting was held, led by Rev. H. P. Fisher. This 
work, now under the care of Miss May Darling, is 
in an encouraging condition. The house is filled at 
all services. 

Fosston.—Rey. C. F. Blomquist was ordained 
here March 30. He is doing good work; congrega- 
tions and 8. S. attendance have increased and the 
people are planning to enlarge the building. 

The summary of State statistics for 1898 includes 
217 churches, six of which are new, with 193 min- 
isters and 18,230 members—a gain over last year 
of 611. The accessions were 1,714, of whom 958 
came on confession. The Sunday schools number 
23,624 members, the C. E. Societies 6,857, and 
382 infants were baptized. Benevolences of 187 
churches aggregated $34,717, a decrease of $6,684, 
and home expenses of 175 churches were $204,798- 

Nebraska 


CoLuMBuUs.—The evangelistic meetings in which 
Rev. Messrs. A. J. Rogers of this place, H. J. Hin- 
man of Genoa and L. H. Stoughton of Albion 
united their forces, closed at Columbus. The meet- 
ings at all three points were of deep and tender it- 
terest, and much good was done. Ten days were 
given to each place, and on the included Sunday 
the pastors exchanged pulpits that there might be 
no break in the interest. The meetings have pro- 
moted Christian fellowship among the churches, 
and the pastors testify that they have been good for 
them as well as for the people. 

OMAHA.— Saratoga. The Sunday school has 
among its societies a Zigzag Club, which furnishes 
an opportunity for reading and entertainment toa 
large number of boys. Another interesting feature 
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China Toilet Sets 


Mark-Down Sale 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


Invite the attention of intending buyers 
who are to furnish new bedrooms or re- 
plenish broken Sets to an extensive stock of 


Decorated Bedroom Sets 


Many of which have been marked down to 
close out to make room for our spring im- 
portations. 

Those furnishing seaside or country 
homes will find this an opportunity. 

More than two hundred kinds to choose 
from, costing from the low cost $2.50 per 
set up to the superbly modeled with beau- 
tiful tints and gold tracery from Mintons 
and Wedgwood at $30 and $50 per set. 


EASTER VASES 


Table No. 14, Street Floor, has beautiful 
novelties of Easter Flower Vases, com- 
prising the plain blown tall, for Lilies 
and long-stem Roses. Also the richly cut 
Crystal and the richly colored Cut and 
Gilded. An extensive variety, including 
all values, from the low cost to the costly 
specimens, both foreign and American. 
Largest variety to choose from, including 
the choicest designs now current in Lon- 
don, Berlin, Paris and New York. 

The Dinner Set Department, the Art 
Pottery Rooms and the Lamp Department 
were never so ample in their exhibits. One 
price in plain figures, and we are not un- 
dersold if we know it. 








INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 


CROCKERY, CHINA, GLASS, LAMPS, 


120 FRANKLIN, 


COR. FEDERAL. 
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Fnameline 


THE 
MODERN 


STOVE POLISH 








Gives a quick polish 
rsa past 


J.LPrescott & CO.NEWYORK. 




























It isa 
sure sign 
when candy 
lovers get their 
heads together 

that the verdict is 
going to be in favor of 


Whitman’s 


Chocolates 
and Confections 


They are famous wherever there exists 
an appetite for pure, delicious candy. 
Sold every where. 

Whitman's Instantancous Chocolate 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious 
and healthful. Made instantly with boil- 

ing water. 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, 1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 






















Palestine 
in Pictures. 


396 Plates (8 in. x 10 in. each). 
(25 Parts, Colored Map with each Part.) 

This series of views by an American artist 
is the best ever published, and is indispensable 
to every Bible student. Two years ago we 
filled orders for 50,000. WE RECOMMEND THEM 
WITHOUT RESERVE. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





The | 

* Harris ” 

Method of 
Giving 


or sale at the office of 


| tematic meth 

| It was frat publish 
‘wide no- 

e editions: - 

hod of @ 


True 
” in its present form nave 
ing sold. Price, 100 copies, 
$2.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 


The Congregationalisi, Bostov. 





Ss 
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is a large class in the Sunday school, called Trusty 
and True. This class gave a unique entertainment, 
called The Excursion Train, on the evening of 
Mareb 15, for the benefit of the church. 


McCook is greatly interested in the welfare and 

growth of the smaller churches in its neighborhood. 
Delegates almost always attend councils, associa- 
tions and Y, P. 8. C. E. gatherings. Plans bave 
been adopted for the new parsonage, and the pas- 
tor-elect, Rev. ‘W. J. Turner of Mt. Vernon, O., is 
to begin work Easter Sunday. 


ASHLAND.—Rey. T. W. C. Cheesman is empha- 
sizing the importance of the evening service, and, 
with a full musical program and an earnest gospel 
service, bas a full house. The church paper, Con- 
gregational Tidings, prints the program with other 
items of church news. 


HyYANNIS.—A district 8. 8. convention was held 
here April 2,3. Supt. J. D. Stewart gave his lec- 
tures on improved 8.S. methods. The new church 
building is a great convenience, not only for the 
community but for a large adjacent region. 

WALLACE.—Nine persons were received to fel- 
lowship March 20, eight of them from the Sunday 
school on confession. All these were baptized. 


The Only Dentit11ce of 
International ree ulal(orr” 


Arizona 


TremMPpr.—First. Union revival services were held 
for two weeks, the pastors alternating. The re- 
sults were not large.——Mezican. A family of eight 
was received to fellowship recently, making the 
membership 84, They sorely need a church build- )) \ 


| 
, 


ing, the house now in use being too small. ‘ 
| FOR J; 
NoGALES.—Ground has been broken for an addi- ATT — AIT AE i 


tion to the church building to be used for kinder- ae 
garten, primary room, ¢tc. An entertainment net- yt 4 THs BREA TH. 
ted over $90, and nearly all the balance has been 


raised by subscription. 
A Dixie concert at Tucson netted over $200. 







If unable to obtain SOZODONT of your Druagi 
complete package—large bottle with bem of ruggist, one 
pe sent prepaid by express or mail on receipt of regular 
tail price, 75c., in cash or stamps. HALL & RUCKEL, Props., ! 
5 Washington St.. New York: 46 Holborn Viaduct, London. Eng. ! 
ALBUQUERQUE.—Rev. F. H. Allen is giving a Gawny 
series of Lenten discourses Sunday evenings with ji 


stereopticon illustrations, which add materially to 

the interest. The subjects center around Christ, ; 
considering him In His Relations to Human Sin and H 
as Sympathizing Friend, King, Suffering Saviour f 


and Kisen Lord. 


New [lexico 














PACIFIC COAST 


widens Men’s Department | Boys’ Department 


Sacramento has passed strong resolutions com- 


mending the successful and promising pastorate of Serge Sailor Suits 


Dr. H. N. Hoyt and their deep sorrow at its abrupt Spring Overcoats | $5 To 310 


termination. 


— 


Washington $15 TO $30 —__ Wash Sailor Suits 


TAcoMA.—First has se cured an extension of time } 
on 2 burdensome mortgage. In order to clear tbis ad $9 TO $5 } 
off a member of the congregation has offered to give | ' 


7 o dnanienide 
one dollar for every two raised aside from his yift. ei 
Spr Ing Suits | School Suits (Knee Trousers) | 


$ S | $6 TO 3/3 | 
TO —— 

15 28 | Long Trousers Suits 

| $|2 To $25 | 

| 














Golf and Bicycle Suits 


All made in our clean nee menage 
on the premises. aa 6 s 


400 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


OG Terman | HYGEIA HOTEL, 


Covert Overcoats & Reefers 

















Dr ene SPINE. "Gite 
“ . ewe OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 
T BR Tale, NORWAY AND A quiet, refined, homelike hotel, affording every 
pERMAR "Pe 6 rs pers,’ starting cane $3: ip. | comfort and convenience, Climate mild, yet brac- 
isle = Wight ¥ Landpend ; irelag@, Be Becki and, wash with ing and healthful. 
‘ supplemen our to Doorway an en | 4 
i DELICIOUS cost. Write to Honeyman’s Private Tours, P Plainfield: N. , Fs ogy mere beg oe Feary ey a ae } 





ot 




















SERT Annual Summer Tours. | F.N. PIKE, Prop. A. O. PIKE, Mgr. 
DESSERTS. | | NORWAY servay aaa cental ear, : 
’ ‘ m: condu rofessor Broadway 1 

ctly Digestible: THURWANGER, 31 Pierce Buil fing, Boston. St Denis re 
R G Italy, ete, T j 
CENT PACKAGES. | | NORTH iuroncen ‘Parcs. “iituited. “Aitotutely | XJ be oappieaiaas 
Z . 
fon: CAPE py _ are geass 'GROSLEY, 508 Bod. Opposite Grace Church. 
« ford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. EUROPEAN PLAN. 





EU ROPE Small, select party of ladies. 11th In a modest and unobtrusive way there are few better 
Tour. 98 days. Address Miss H. M. oe hotels in the metropolis than the St. Denis. 

BARBOUR, Orange Valley, N. J. wrace fo ts popularity it has tthe uired can readily be 

its unique —— Soy omelike ee 

CREST VIEW SANITARIUM theese prices. ey. 

Greenwich, Ct.—First-class in all respects; home William Taylor & Son 

e 


comforts. H. M. HircHcock, M.D. 
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From the Hawkeye State 


In this new country most churches feel that 
their fortieth milestone must not pass with- 
out recognition. Those at Rockford and New 
Hampton have recently observed this anni- 
versary with appropriate exercises. Both 
churches are vigorous and doing fine work. 
The season has been fruitful in revival effort 
throughout the State. Most pastors conduct 
evangelistic services at some time in the year. 
Many are planning to observe Holy Week. 
Regret is general at the illness of Secretary 
Douglass. He has been a great power in the 
State. and all will rejoice in his early recov- 
ery. Our stronger churches are doing fine 
work. Dr. M. K. Darling has a firm hold on 
the people in Sioux City. Burlington could 
not help prospering with two such shepherds 
as Dr. William Salter and Rev. F. N. White. 
Rev. E. M. Vittum finds inspiration in ad- 
dressing one of the finest audiences in the 
State at Grinnell. Dr. A. L. Frisbie wields 
an influence far beyond the capital city, and 
is most popular where best known. Dr. F. E. 
Hopkins, notwithstanding his duties as pastor 
of the First Church, Dubuque, does not neg- 
lect the platform. His lecture on The Golden 
Fleece has been listened to with delight. 

The program for the semi-centennial anni- 
versary of Iowa College is assuming definite 
shape, and the next Commencement will be 
full of interest. Dr. Albert Shaw, a distin- 
guished graduate, will address the alumni. 
President McKinley has given some assurance 
that he will be present unless public duties 
prevent. Miss Jane Addams’s Rand lectures 
this year attracted wide attention. Miss Rand 
has recently increased her magnificent gifts 
to the college by $1,000 to the library. 

It does one gcod to come into close touch 
with earnest, enthusiastic student life, even 
by rashly consenting to act as judge in an 
oratorical contest. He who thus consents to 
make a martyr of himself is practically sure 
of winning a reputation for literary acumen 
with the victorious institution. Often the 
learned and sedate professors watch the out- 
come of such a contest with as much interest 
as the students, and are sure their man is the 
real victor. Your correspondent has recently 
served as judge on three such occasions, and 
in each case stipulated beforehand for police 
protection. 

The State contest was held at Simpson Uni- 
versity, Indianola. Here the writer found 
himself in the midst of 150 college students 
and professors, the college colors conspicuous 
in every seat and college yells making con- 
versation impossible. The contest was highly 
creditable, four of the orations having unu- 
sual merit. Drake University of Des Moines 
won first place, six of the ten judges giving 
its student that rank. One judge, however, 
gave the winning oration the lowest place. 
So it goes. A trip across the line to North- 
field on a similar errand was highly enjoyable. 
On a first visit to Carleton one is surprised to 
find this sturdy Western college so thoroughly 
equipped for first-class work. After seeing 
the work in the State Normal School at Cedar 
Falls, with its large and able Christian fac- 
ulty and 1,200 students preparing to become 
teachers, one cannot wonder at the efficiency 
of Iowa schools. 

A few hours spent with the legislature give 
one the impression that it is an able and dig- 
nified body of lawmakers. A longer view 
might change this estimate. Political ques- 
tions have scarcely entered into its delibera- 
tions. A Republican received the unanimous 
vote of the House for speaker. In return for 
this courtesy two or three Democrats were 
made chairman of important committees. 

W. W. G. 








But love is blind and lovers cannot see 
The pretty follies that themselves commit. 


These “follies” apply to lovers of a cheap quality 
of stove polish, but never to those who purchase 
Enameline, the modern stove polish, which can be 
applied without labor, dust or odor. 


Stratton’s have been an attraction the past week, 
and are still being added to by tardy importations. 
More beautiful vases can hardly be imagined. The 
exhibit of old blue Delft plaques from Holland, now 
on_view in their art rooms, are splendid specimens 
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THE Easter novelties at Jones, McDuffee & 





of that school of art, and&they never import dupli- 
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The Index to lamps and the 
chimneys for them will save 
you money and trouble. 

We want you to have it. 

Wee Macbeth Picaburgh Pa 











KENTUCKY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., 


ANY ir dis «« mixtures ” 
branded and sold as Pure 

White Lead contain little if any 
White Lead, but are zinc and 
Barytes is used because 


not because it has any 


using 


yourself by 


brands which are genuine and 
made by the old Dutch process. 
See list of genuine brands. 


cates. 
smmundos aoe 
BEYMER- BAUMAN =” 
pavas Pitesburgh. 
a Pittsburgh. 
a, Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN j 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN( .~“ 
uve (Ot barytes. 
ULSTER Lips 
onto it is cheap, 
SOUTHERN 
umar }" | value as paint. 
COLLIER 
mrssouRt (4 Protect 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
MORLEY ico 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 


New York. 











A LIBERAL OFFER 


We are prepared to pa, y any Church, Benev- 
olent Association, Charitable Organization, 
Hospital and Societ ty organized for public 
benefit in return for outside White Cloud 
Soap wrappers intact as follows: 
LARGE SIZE WRAPPERS. SMALL SIZE WRAPPERS. 
1,000.... $ 4.30 
‘ie 8.70 
















We were the FIRST FIRM in the World to 
adopt a system whereby Churches, Benevolent 
and Charitable organizations were offered as- 
sistance as per Above plan. Address, for full 
particulars, 


JAMES S. KIRK & CO., 
ESTAB. 1839. CHICACO, ILL. 












Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Are on the top wave of popular 
favor. 227 Ivers & Ponp Pianos 
have been purchased by the New 


England Conservatory of Music. It’s 
an easy matter to own one. $25 
down and $10 per month does it. If 


you cannot call, send for catalogue with 
full information and lowest prices. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 
114 sobs St., Boston. 








Thai ‘ilibinioes: 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway has built or remodeled over 400 
churches, and makes 








ling a sp 'y 


travel stained, mud 
splattered, gray with 
dust and shabby look- 
ing, can be made to 
look as good as new 
with a little 


Leather 
Dressing 


Polishes leather and 
softens it. Gives it the 
lustre it had when it left 
the makers’ hands. Good 
for any kind of leather, 
any kindof shoes. Sold 
by all dealers. Made 
by the makers of the 
famous Vici Kid. 
An illustrated book of in- 
struction-—-“ How to buy and 
for your Shoes,” mailed free. 
BERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia. 








ChURCHLIGHT 






of light and estimate free 
Don't be deceived by cheap im'' 






Establisheo 186}, 


“oP. FRINK 
551 Peari Street, New Yort 





The Largest Establishment Manufacturing 


CHURCH BELLS #24. 


PUREST BELL METAL (COPPER eg TIN). 
Send for Price and Catalogu: 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


BELLS. 


Church & School Bells. 
Siotoe the O. 8 NEEL OO. 
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The Business Outlook 


[he volume of general trade shows more 
markedly the effect of war talk and war ru- 
mors. The distribution of merchandise shows 
a falling off, and merchants tell me that their 
Western and Southern customers have can- 
eeled several orders previously given. Tra- 
yeling salesmen raport business slow, and 
ascribe it to greater caution induced by the 
uncertainty of war or peace. Had this, un- 
fortunate complication with Spain not arisen 
when it did, it is highly probable that the 
spring season in general lines of trade would 
have been a very satisfactory one. Good 
authorities believe, however, that just as 
soon as the Cuban question is settled one way 
or the other improvement in business will set 
in almost immediately thereafter. 

In coarse cottons no signs of recuperation 
are to be reported. Print cloths sold down 
last week to 2 1-16 cents for regular goods, 
which marks a new low record. Iron and 
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What is Vitos? 


Pillsbury’s Vitos, the ideal 
wheat food for breakfast, 


carefully selected North- 
western Hard Spring 


Wheat. 


PLULLSBURY-WASHBURN Flour Mitts Co.hd 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Grocers sell it. 























steel markets continue active, although new | 
business is somewhat quieter than it was and | 
prices are reported to have been shaded a | 
trifle. Unfavorable weather in some sections 
and high water at Southern points have been | 
among the untoward features. Prices of | 
staples on the whole show considerable firm- 
ness. Wheat exports last week fell off from | 
previous weeks, but were still far in excess of | 
corresponding weeks in preceding years. 

The stock market has been most erratic, 
being easily influenced by every fresh rumor 
from Washington, Madrid or Havana. Strength 
one day has been succeeded by weakness the 


next and vice versd. Money rates are irregu-| . 


lar, and banks are unwilling to loan funds on | 
time except to regular customers who have | 
some claims upon them. Call money is abun- 
dant enough. Brokerage houses have put 
themselves in strong condition to weather a 
severe storm, which is one reason for not ex- 
pecting any severe decline in securities, even 
should war come. Prices are down now from 
fifteen to forty points. 








Christian Work and Workers | 


rhe R. R. Branch of the Portland (Me.) | 
Y. M. C. A. has opened rooms in the old Bos- | 
ton & Maine Station. Besides the office there 
are reception, assembly, sleeping, hospital, 
recreation, bath and other rooms. 


The Michigan State C. E. annual conven 
tion was held last week, at Saginaw, and was 
well attended. Michigan has over 60,000 En- 
deavorers, with 1,457 societies, 400 of which 
are Junior and eighteen Intermediate. Dur- 
ing the year eighty-seven new societies were 
added. 


The Witherspoon Building, the new home 
of the Presbyterian Board of Education and 
Sunday School Work on Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, a building costing $525,000 and unsur- 
passed in its class, was formally opened last 
week. Ithas an auditorium large enough to 
accommodate the entire General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church. 


Evidently the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church was sufficiently pleased iast 
year with the appointments at the Winona 
Assembly Grounds, Warsaw, Ind., to warrant 
a second selection of the place as the conven- 
ing point forthis year. The sessions will open 
on Thursday, May 19, with a sermon by the 
moderator, Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D. D., LL. D. 








How Far OnE DOLLAR GoEs.—If you want to 
see the farthest limit of distance that a dollar can 
g0, if you want to see its extreme purchasing 
power, turn to the announcement in another col- 
umn entitled “In White Oak,” and read the descrip- 
tion of the sideboard there offered by the Paine 
Furniture Company. It seems impossible to be- 


lieve that such a sideboard can be sold at actually 
less than $100. It would cost nearly $200 to build 
to order such a superb, complete cabinet sideboard. 
It is an object lesson in furniture values this season. 











A Clear and 


COMPLEXION 


will result from the continued 
use of this Exquisite Soap. 


ITISA 
TRUE 


Med 










Brilliant 


icated [ 





most carefully 


prepared at the laboratories 
of the makers of the 
famous WILLIAMS’ 
SHAVING SOAPS. 


RP 
It is delightful to 


use, having a rich, 
cream-like lather, 
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| TO OBTAIN JERSEY CREAM SOAP. 

1. Ask your Druggist forit. If he has none, 
2. Ask him to get it for you. Hecandoso. If he will not, 


3- Send us 15 cents in stamps, and we will mail you a 
Full Sized Cake. 
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and a 4 ee a cae postage, and we will mail youa 
jes, _ Delicate | })\ &: Senasestrifal Transparent Window Thermometer 
‘ Pe Refreshing i express prepaid. Adteehe Beie.0. 
V7 -"~—sPerfume, U2! Fits RNS 7s I NEE 
| hw iliams © Glastonbury.G~ 
] m7 Aw £1 4 : %, fs ef PF ey, ° } 
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RHE 


POSITIVELY CURED BY cg 


(e 


LAVILLE’S | 


LIQUOR OR PILLS. 


MOST -OOMPEL- 


e MOST 
CHRONIO 
from 


by leadin 


BBO 


Pamphlet with ful! information, 


E. FOUGERA & CO , 26-30 N. Willing: St.R.Y. 


MATISM 
EU OUL 


Artificial Human Eyes 


gm tadcow LLOY Decco 


e # ~~ 323 Washington Street, 
_ Opp. Old South Charch, Boston 





WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 


CASES. Boys and Girls can get. Nickel- 
Charm for 
Watch, iso Chain fae ona 





| ize ese 
we Ea 











Weekly Register 


Accessions to the Churches 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
ARIZONA OHIO 
Tempe, — 8 Columbus, North, 38 42 
Tucson, 1 7 Unionville, 4 12 
CALIFORNIA OKLAHOMA 
Bloomington, 5 11 Minnehba, , Ss 
Beene Park, — 4 Newkirk, 2 4 
ruitvale ae | REGON 
Paso Robles 4 4 oaaes 
inns Pendleton, 4 
CONNECTICUT Portland, Hassalo St.,— "ie 7 
Eastford, — 5 Salem, First, - 9 
Hamburg, — 14 SOUTH DAKOTA 
ILLINOIS 
Alton, 7 9 Howard, — 8 
Byron, 5 9 Pierre, 3 3 
Centralia 12 VERMONT 
Chic a0, ww ashington : 
Pa — 10 E,. Poultney 4 
Straw n, Union, 16 Montpelier, ‘Bethany, 2 6 
Newport, 2 oe 
cows Orange, — 4 
Charlies City, 1 9 Sheldon, s =» 
Hiteman, 59 59 
Keck, ee. WASHINGTON 
Silver Creek, 36 29 .. 
Stuart, _ 27 32 Eatonville, — 8 
Na ot Po:t Angeles, 2 3 
i KANSAS -— 2 St. John, - 8 
a » 4 Spokane, Pilgrim, — 4 
Udall, 40 40 6 rdale 5 fae 
wane Springdale, 13 
Portland, Second, - 5 WISCONSIN 
Yarmouth, Second, 4 4 Coloma, <i a 
MASSACHUSETTS Eau Claire, Second, 10 11 
° . Elroy, 21 23 
EK. Bridgewater, Un Leeds 3 
ion, _ 3 ¥ P » 
Medford, Union, 18 15 —my Renerer 1s 
8. Acton, 1 3 Windsor. 2 3 
MICHIGAN ‘ ‘ 
’ t TRCHES 
Chippewa Lake, 3 3 OTERE 'CEUEUAS 
Hartford, 15 17 Ationte, Ga., 7 


‘ 
Cando, N. , we 3 4 

Homer, N. ¥ 6 10 

Indianapolis, Trinity, 8 12 

Orange City, Fla., 411 

Philadelphia, Pa., 
Snyder Ave., 

- Churches with less _ 

6 than three, 17 


Conf. 402; Tot. 708. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 4,795; 


MINNESOTA 


Faribault, 
Minneapolis, Fifth 
Ave., 


o 


te 


NEBRASKA 
Eagle, 
Naponee, 


ue 


6 


Tot., 8,988. 


Calls 


ATWOOD, Lewis P., to Westfield, Vt., for the fourth 


year. Accepts. 

BALDWIN, Arthur J., Nora, Ill., to Shirland and Harri- 
son. Accepts. 

BREWER, Frank S., 8. Glastonbury, Ct., to New Hart- 
ford. 

BRINK, Lee A., Hope Ch., W. Superior, Wis., to Iron 
River. Declines. 

BUSWELL, Jesse, Hartford Sem., to Kingfisher, Okl. 
Accepts 

COLBY, John S8., accepts call to North Park Ch, Des 
Moines, I »., where he has been supplying. 

COLE, Jobnu A., Park Manor Ch., Chicago, Ill., to Rocke- 
feller. Accepts 

DEMING, Vernon H., Hartford Sem., to Weathersfield 
Center, Vt 

DODGE, John E, late of Lake View, Worcester, for a 


ear, to new Adams Square Ch., same city, where he 
1a8 worked six months. Accepts. 

ree T. Arthur, recently of second Ch, Biddeford, 

to Third ¢ ‘h., Denver, Colo. 

Mattias, Kenj, Welsh ch., Palmyra, 0., 
St. Cine innati. 

H VSKET T, Chas. A., Welsh ch., Greenwich, O., to Eng- 
lish pastorate of Bethlehem Ch., Cleveland. Accepts. 


to Lawrence 


— John B., Emington, Ill., to First Ch., Sutton, | 

LU tT HE R, Claire F., Redding, , accepts call to Mys- | 
tic | 

MAHN, Lawrence W ., Oberlin Sem., to York and Wey- 


mouth. O. Accepts. 
NELSON, John W., Toledo, Io., 
PRESTON, Eimer E., Owen's Grove, 
Neb. 
RIVES. Chas. J., Bryan and Jennings, Okl., 
and West Chs., Guthrie. Accepts 
SHULL, Gilbert “ te rec ently of Baxter, 
ette, Col. Acce 
SINCLAIR, Carl 
THOMAS, John 
Pine River and § 
VAN DYKE, Paul, 
accepts ¢. ali to chair of history, 
WARNER, Wm. J., Amboy, Iil., 
Rapids, To. Accepts. 
WATSON, Jas. J , Creal Springs, I1., 
begun work 
a ‘Ashley ae 
Accep 
WILL MS, 
Moines, lo., 


Ordinations and Installations 


BLOMQUIST, Chas. F., o. Minn., Mch. 30. 
Sermon, Rev. E. H. Stickney; Benj. 
Torns and Rev. May Dating. 

HOWES, Albert W., o. and ¢. Fitzwilliam, N. H., Mch. 2. 
Sermon, Rev. Archibald McCord; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. G. H. De tBevoise, A. C. Fay, W. W 
ston, Dighton Moses. 

KEPHART, x m. H.,4. North New York, Mch. 81. Ser- 
mon, Rev. C. E. Jefferson; other parts, Key. Drs. L. H. 
cone a. H. ‘A Stimson, 8. H. Virgin and Rev. W. T. 

cr 

LOVE, Archibal: iL. at First Ch., Albany, N. Y., Mch. 30. 
Sermon, (ev. H. Stimson, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Drs. L. H. Cobb, E. Park, D. O. Mears and W. D. 


Love, Jr. 
WASHBURN, Chas. H., ree. 
om agl Hoston, Mch. 30. 


to Hastings, Neb 
Io., 


“Algona, lo., 
kric ndship, 
eville. 


to Farmington, NH. 
Wis., 






Princeton VCollege. 
to Bethany Ch., 


to Victoria. 
to Rock Rapids. 


Moriah Ch., Des 


Chapin, Io., 


Joseph A., 
to Avoca, 


formerly of 
Accepts. 


Fosston, 
other parts, Rev. 


wv . 


associate pastor Berkeley 
Parts were taken by Rev. 


weurs_s V.8. Kelsey, Ellis Mendell, Joshua Coit, C. M. 
Sout = E. M. Noyes, Drs. ©. A. Dickinson and 
. HH. Davis. 
Resignations 


BU RHANS, Frank D., Park Ridge, II. 
Cc al _— RON, Alick J., Jamaica, Vt, withdraws resigna- 


CARLISL E, B., lo., 
signatior 

CHAPIN ‘Abbie, Sudbary Vt. 

pit MER bape ae B. Austinber 

UTLER Shenoa, Il. 

e+ endent cemaied at Toledo, 0. 

GRIFFITHS, J. R., Millville, N. ¥. 

RINMOU' Th Albert E., Ledyard, Ct., 


Losity. John rw Riagton, Ill. 
Chas Cand», D., withdvaws resignation. 

MARCH mawase H.. Pidecs St. Ch., San Francisco. 

MORRIS, George, West End Ch., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Chas. Winthrop, withdraws re- 


£, 0. 
He will engage in 
fora time. 


to tike effect 


to Vittum 


to DeWitt, | 


lo., to La Fay- 


acce yts call to | 
Edwards Ch., Northampton, Mass., | 
Cedar | 


Has | 


Living: | 
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RICHARDSON, Henry L., Ripon, Wis., to take effect In 
June. 
TAYLOR, John G., Santa Cruz, Cal. 
Dismissions 


DOUGHERTY, Jas. G., First Ch., Kansas City, Kan 
MCGREGOR, Alex., Lowry Hill Uh., Minneapolis, "ch. 
26. 


KELLOGG, Elijah, Harpswell, Me., who has been in | 
feeble health, is renewin his former v igor 
KING, R. F., a layman, ch. 27 closed his excellent 
work at ge vd Vity, N. D., where he has had charge 
os the wint 
N, Sylv ~am P., for 33 years pastor at Westville, 
Ct., Yelebrated his 76th birthday. Mch. 16. The people | 
gathered at his home, bringin gifts | including #76 in 
silver, $40 in gold and a check for $25 
MOYA, Miguel 4., pastor at San 3086, N. M., 
afflicted in the death of his wife. 
SMITH, Otterbein H., and his wife, on the 19th anni- 
versary of their marriage, were tendered a rec eption 
by = people of Traer, Iv., and presented with $100 


a 


is greatly 


ash. 

WALLACE, Mac H., has returned to Brewster Ch., 
Detroit, in excellent health and spirits, after a two 
months’ sojourn in Louisiana necessitated by a throat 
trouble. 








Deaths 


The ren: Sor nations of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
counting eight words to a line. 
money should fy sent <feith the notice. 





i + 
The 





BREWER-—In Washington, D.C., April 3, Mrs. David 
J. Brewer, wife of the associate jus ice of the Supreme 
Court, aged 60 yrs. 

DUNCAN—In Northfield, March 25, Capt, Charles C. 
Duncan, aged 76 yrs. e@ was a ‘member of Mark 
Twain’s party, “Innocents Abroad,” was associated 
with Rev. Henry Ward Keecher both as deacon and 
8S. S. superintendent and for the last thirteen years 
prominently identified with Northfield interests. 

HOUSE—In Preeneeeety R. L, April 3, Rev. William 
House, aged 71 years. 

MACFARLAND—In Boston, March 27, Eliza A., widow 
of Joseph T. Macfarland, of U pton, Mass. 

OSTROM—In Kohala, H.I , Jan. 30, Rev. Alvin Ostrom 
for twelve years inc harge of the church at Kohaia. 





SEEKERS after gold are often euemnitiled, 
Seekers after health take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
find it meets every expectation. 











St., 









»)} coming from griddle 
ye cakes made from 
Franklin Mills 
FINE FLOUR OF THE 
ENTIRE WHEAT, 
is simply irresistible. It makes you hungry, 
and you can eat them with relish for they’re 
healthful. Can be eaten by the most dyspeptic. 
They contain the nutriment ofthe entire wheat , 
berry. If your grocer does not keep this flour, 
send us his name with your order— 
we will see that you are supplied, 
The genuine made only by the 


see oa MILLS CO., 


aia free for the asking. 


PoeeeEED DEED 


1 





Sete 





The hollow-arch drop-forged foik 4 
crown of the Waverley is a triump) 

4 of mechanical skill—the strongest 
yet devised. 


Waverley 
Bicycles $ 5O 
The heoeetital wocetey 


SEASIDE COTTAGE FOR SALE 


at Old Orchard Beach, Maine. Grounds full width of 

block; ocean front; ed aove all tides; best neigh- 

borhood ; ; fine view of ocean and of full width of beach, 

entire len ti; tennis court; 11 good rooms, large cellar, 

ete. 8 iy ee Na HARLES b. HAWKES, 51 Chambers 
ew or 











Greatest Gift 19 Women 





Universally used, because 


they are si 


effective, and 


structed, 


aj<-< 


Sold on Instalments. 


plest, most 
best con- 


Y 72 56 


Liberal Aliowance for Old Machines 
in Exchange. 


Che Singer Iianutacturing Co. 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE. 
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Among the Mountain Whites 


No more interesting mission work is carried 
on in this country than that in eastern Ken- 
tucky under the supervision of Rev. J. W. 
Doane. When he went there four years ago 
Wolfe County was almost wholly without the 
gospel. The nearest Sunday school was six 
miles away. The youth of sixteen years of 
age had never attended such a school, nor in 
fact any. The first school he organized has 
become the Central Church at Bethel. Here 
the people not only heard the gospel but 
learned to read and spell. The present infant 
class can recite the lesson better than adults 
four years ago. The.resulting church has 
thirty-seven members, and connection with it 
is regarded as a sufficient commendation of 
character. 

Recently the Miami Conference took steps 
to build a comfortable house for Mr. and Mrs. 
Doane, who have been living in uncomfortable 
quarters. The people were not able to con- 
tribute money, so the working men of this lit- 
tle church gave $150 in labor. The house is 
not yet finished and there are now no means 
available, but the home is needed greatly for 
the missionaries as well as to serve as an ex- 
ample in the community. 

Another church, organized at Toliver about 
one year ago, has eighteen members. The 
community has been known as “ the dark cor- 
ner” on account of its gross wickedness. 
Drinking, gambling, shooting and kindred 
vices were rife. Mr. Ager, who preceded Mr. 
Doane, was threatened so severely, after 
preaching his first sermon there, that he was 
obliged to remain away. Mr. Doane’s first 
meeting was held in a little log schoolhouse, 
resulting in the hopeful conversion of eighteen 
people. Some of them are now officers in the 
church. From the little schoolhouse they 
went to a neat and convenient chapel, where 
they also have a Sunday school of thirty mem- 
bers. While it was necessary a year ago to 
guard Mr. Doane from danger while he 
preached, now no such precaution is needed. 

A church in what is called the Calaboose 
Country has been a hard field, but the power 
of the gospel has made bad men good. A 
hopeful sign is manifested in that some of the 
young men who have come under these gospel 
influences are preparing to teach. These 
young men will be of great help in the work. 

A vag 


Boston Ministers Indorse 
McKinley 

The cause of the greatest excitement at the 
Ministers’ Meeting Monday morning was the 
rumor that resolutions touching the national 
crisis would be introduced, and that they 
might oceasion some cleavage of opinion. 
But happily the event did not bear out this 
preliminary report and the brethren present 
seemed to be of one mind respecting unquali- 
fied indorsement of the President, although 
it took a few minutes to frame the declara- 
tion to the entire satisfaction of all present. 
This was the form in which it was finally 
passed : 





The Congregational ministers of Boston 
and vicinity extend to President McKinley 
their heartfelt gratitude for his noble effort 
to accomplish through diplomacy the pre- 
vention of war and the relief of suffering 
in Cuba, and they pledge to him their loyal 
support. , 

The assigned topic, Methods of Social Prog- 
ress, had expert and forceful treatment at 
the hands of Rev. S. W. Dike, LL. D., and 
Rev. Daniel Evans. Both speakers dealt 
with fundamental principles relating to hu- 
man advancement, and set forth the methods 
which in their judgment ought to be em- 
ployed to secure desirable ends. 

The annual choice of officers resulted in 
the reelection of Rev. A. W. Archibald, 
D. D., a8 moderator and Rev. W. P. Landers 
as secretary. Rev. H. G. Hale was chosen 
chairman of the executive committee. 





a 
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Biographical 


REV. SIMEON MILLER 
Rev. Simeon Miller, who died of apoplexy at 
Springfield, March 29, aged 83 yrs., received his 
education at Amherst, graduating in 1840, and at 
Ancover Seminary, where he graduated in 1844. 
He was ordained at Holyoke in 1846 and continued 
in charge of the First Church until 1870. He subse 
quently preached at South Deerfield and West 

Springfield. : 








MRS. CECIL F. P. BANCROFT 


A singularly gentle and beautiful life was ended 
when Mrs. Fannie A. (Kittredge) Bancroft, wife of 
Dr. Bancroft, principal of Phillips Academy, died 
at Andover on March 29. Born in 1844, at Mt. 
Vernon, N. H., she was educated at Appleton Acad- 
emy there and at Ipswich Female Seminary, pursu- 
ing later special musical studies in this country and 
in Germany. Married to Mr. Bancroft in May, 
1867, their home for five years was on the summit 
of Lookout Mountain—where he was principal of 
Christopher R. Robert’s school for white youth—but 
for twenty-five years has been in Andover. That 
home was her throne and never was sovereign 
queen more honored or beloved. Of five children, 
one has for nearly twenty years been in waiting for 
her on the other shore, a son is instructor in Yale 
Col'ege and a daughter in Abbot Academy, while 
two others are in preparation for college. Though 
for the last few years in feeble health. Mrs. Ban- 
croft was always, in her own sweet, quiet way, ac- 
tive and useful. Shrinking and self-distrustful, she 
was untiring and unselfish in her k ndly thought 
and care for others. The funeral services on Fri- 
day last were simple but impressive, Professor 
Churchill conducting them at the home and Profes- 
sor Smyth at the grave—a new grave added to those 
which maxe that small cemetery on Andover Hilla 
sacred spot. 





Weep not beside his tomb ye women unto whom 
He was great comfort and yet greater grief; 
Nor ye, ye faithful few, that wont with him to roam, 
Seek sadly what for him ye left, go hopeless to your 
ho ¢; 

Nor ye despair, ye sharers yet to be of their belief. 

Though he be dead he is not dead 

Nor gone, though fled, 

Not lost, though vanished ; 

Though he return not, though 

He lies and molders low ; 

In the true creed 

He is yet risen indeed ; 

Christ is yet risen. 
—A. H. Clough. 


















THE TEETH. 


Its delicious flavor invites one to 
use it regularly —thus insuring 
the beauty and preservation of 
the teeth. No toilet table is 
complete without it. t 
vial. E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Gere 








Popular price, z5c. Send 2c. stamp for rample 





Griffin’s 
Celebrated 
Cleaning Fluid 


For Silks and Woolens. 


This preparation will remove oil, pitch, tar, paint 
shellac, and all kinds of grease and stains from the 
finest silks and woolens without injury to hands or 





fabric. tiee, 25 cents. By mall (postage paid). 35 
cents, Sample bottie by prepaid mail, 10c. Special 
inducen ents to agents. fer full particulars ad dress 
W. A. GRIFFIN, Sole Mfr. and Prop, Keene, N. H 














Color Cards 


When you buy paint there is only one kind to s;et—if you want the 
Let us mail you, /vee, our color card, showing the 


best at a fair price. 
beautiful shades of 


IL 








o be made, Pure Linseed Oil always. 


no water; uv short measure. 


for paint 
No benzine 





PAIN 


It will enable you to match or to select colors. 


sc yregrameseumeg erates 


Free. 


poe ep elo ede oe a 








pale fe fo os fol aa 





Chilton Paint is as near perfect as it is possible 
It has none of the earmarks of fraudulent paint. 


co fe fe fo fad fal fos cy 


- Write to-day to the 
CHILTON MANUFACTURING CO., 60 Cortlandt Street, New York. : 








ape- 


During recent yar an important change has taken place in tle 


treatment of in 


way of are 














diseases of the air passages. While formerly it 
was the custom to rely almost entirely on internal medications in this ° 
treatment, the importance of direct applications of medicines to the 
di parts is becoming more and more generally recognized. 
Of this method of treatment, Cresolene is the most largely { 
used, the most successful in its results,and the most convenient ; 
ting the air passages. : 
Descriptive booklet, with testimonials, free. For sale by all 
druggists, United States and Canada. : 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall Street, New York. 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, U.S. Agents, 


Cures While You Sleep 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup,Colds,Coughs, 
Asthma, Catarrh. 





4 
‘] 
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Wisconsin Letter 


An unsettling epidemic has spread among 
our churches during the past winter, and the 
resulting *‘ Boston exchange”’ effected many 
shifts: Dr. Hewitt has resigned at Green 
Bay; Rev. C. C. Campbell has gone from 
Antigo to Hartford; Rev. W. L. Demorest of 
Plymouth Church, Oshkosh, accepted the 
allurements of the Austin (Ill.) church; Rev. 
J. W. Savage has gone from De Pere; and 
Rev. Messrs. Roblee and Thomas have re- 
signed at Kenosha and Friendship, respect- 
ively; Rev. Messrs. J. A. Rowell, G. S. Brett 
and I. L. Cory have left Pine River, Wau- 
kesha, and Pilgrim Church, Milwaukee; Mil- 
ton, West Salem and Darlington are left by 
Rev. Messrs. Chambers, Hitchcock and Friz- 
zell ; and the end is not yet. 

There have been some settlements and also 
some of the moving brethren have remained 
within the State. Hartford, Waukesha and 
Mondovi are newly manned by Wisconsin men 
—Rev. Messrs. Campbell, Cory and Rowell— 
and each has had a gracious revival. Mr. 
Thomas goes to Pine River; Pilgrim, Mil- 
waukee, has secured Rev. H. H. Jacobs, a 
graduate of our State university and of Ox- 
ford, Eng. Eau Claire is rejoicing in its cap- 
ture of Dr. Frizzell. 

Plymouth Church, Milwaukee, has celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary in a unique way. The 
ladies have been giving a series of historical 
tableaux representing personages and scenes 
in Wisconsin history, which have been highly 
successful. Clinton has been making elabo- 
rate preparations for its fortieth year. Verily, 
we are getting old! 

‘The Home Missionary Society is encour- 
aged by the timely receipt of a legacy of 
$5,000, and is vigorously pushing its advance 
work. 

Ripon College is rejoicing over the fact that 
one of its students, Louis Reed, has won for 
it the first place in the State oratorical con- 
test, and Congregationalists unite in congrat- 
ulating Ripon and also Beloit for securing 
second place. Ripon has never had so many 
students in college departments nor better 
prospects for advancement. The trustees are 
trying to secure endowments for scientific de- 
partments and other greatly needed equip- 
ment. Ashland Academy is struggling to pay 
a bonded debt. The convention committee ap- 
pointed to settle Endeavor Academy difficul- 
ties are meeting with some success. Another 
year should effect a satisfactory arrangement 
of all its matters. Endeavor occupies a unique 
position in a great field. 

This young commonwealth has its city prob- 
lems as well as States farther east. Of eight 
Republican candidates for the four highest ! 
municipal offices in Milwaukee, seven are | 
Germans. Because the present Mayor Rau- | 

| 





schenburger has stood squarely for enforcing | 
the law against gambling, a dictation has come 
from the gamblers through the saloon influence 
for his retirement, and the Republicans dare 
not renominate him. F. N. D. 
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Forty DAYS OF THE RisEN LiFE. By Boyd Car- 
penter. 104, 50 cents. 


Pp. | 
THE HoLyY FATHER AND THE LivinG CHRIST. | 


By P. T. Forsyth. pp. 147. 50 cents. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
THE HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN. 2 vols. 
Walter Scott. pp. , 406. Each 80 cents. 
Mesic: How It CAME To BE WHat Ir Is. By 
Hannah Smith.. pp. 264. $1.25. 
TALES OF UNREST. By Joseph Conrad. pp. 348. 


$1.25. 
SERMONS TO YOUNG MEN. 
pp. 253. $1.25. 
American Book Co. New York. 
A Brier GERMAN GRAMMAR WITH EXERCISES. 
By Hjalmar Eggs, Ph. D., and Laurence Foss- 
ler. pp. 181 cents. 


XENOPHON’S CYROPZEDIA. Abridged by C. W. 
Gleason. pp. 325. $1.25. 
GREEK PROSE 7 By H.C 
pp. 187. 90 cent 
Mecittiiings. er te 
oe ees By J. R. iilingworth. pp. 


Ry Henry van Dyke. 


>. Pearsons. 


’s Sons. New Yor 
MOHISN. By basen Cc. Me- 
~ $1.00 
ton & Co. New York. 

THE STORY Of@LIFE IN THE SEAS. By S. 
Hickson, D. 8¢., ¥. R. 8. pp. 1738. 40 a 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelph 
MADAM OF a Iviks. By Elizabeth Train. 

pp. 266. $1.2 
American = te ist Pub. Soc. Philadelphia. 
THE BREMEN LECTURES. By various eminent 
European divines. Translated by David Heagle, 
D. D. pp. 406. $1.50. 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Washington. 
NINTH ANNUAL REPORT ON THE STATISTICS OF 
RAILWAYs, in the Uniced States for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1896. pp. 709. $3.00. 


PAPER COVERS 


Bible Institute Col e Association. Chic 
WEIGHED AND WANTING. By Rev. D. L. M 
pp. 125. 15 cents. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons._ New Yor: 
riper LESSONS IN LINEAR seers. By 
R. Honey, Ph. B. pp. 30. 50 seg oro 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New Yi 
OLD PRISONS AND PUNISHMENTS. By ‘elizabeth 
D. Lewis. pp. 118. 10 cents. 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Philadelphia. 
PROPOSED REFORMS OF THE MONETARY SyYS8- 
TEM. By J.F. Johnson. pp. 88. 26 cents. 
B. R. Tucker. New York. 
THE TRIAL OF EMILE ZOLA. pp. 355. 25 cents. 


MAGAZINES 


April. ATLANTIC.—S8T._ NICHOLAS.—COSMOPOLI- 
TAN.—PREACHER’ 8. —NEW ENGLAND—LIPPIN- 
COTT’s. — HARPER’S.— BIBLIOTHECA SACRA.— 
INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS.—SCRIB- 
NER’S.—PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
PsSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


G. P. 
THE ELECTIVE, 
MILLAN. pp. 


D. A 
if J. 


y. 





New York University has announced the 
program of its fourth summer session for 
teachers and college graduates. Thirty courses 
are offered in eight different departments. 
The session will be held at University Heights, 
New York city, July 5-Aug. 12. 













A CERTAINTY IN MEDICINE. 
The HAWAIIAN CURE ror DYSPEPSIA 


This is what the great orator and reformer, 
Francis Murphy, says: 


Pittsburg, Pa., Dec. 23, 1897. 
I have used your Hawaiian cure, and with all my 








| heart and my renewed strength I ‘than« you for it. 


| I will gladly recommend MI-O-NA to all _ I 


Books of the Week 


Houghton, Miglin & Co. Boston. 
CHEERFUL YESTERDAYS. By Thomas W. Hig- 
ginson. pp. 374. $2.00. 
18136: y Florence Earle Coates. pp. 136. 


T THE SIGN OF a — - * sermbaura By 
Helen C. Prince. Py. 38 > 
THE PILGRIMS IN i. HREE Homes. By 
W. E, one 


hy mae, Shepoe in Wood. pp. 502. 
Harvard University. Cambridge. 


THE — UNIVERSITY CATALOGUE, 1897- 
98. pp. 6 


L. Prang & Co. Boston. 
EASTER PUBLICATIONS. 
Dodd, Mead & Co New York 


THE OLERICAL 


and others. pp. 257. $1.25. 

WITH THE CONQUERING TURK. By G. W. Ste- 
vens. pp. 315. §2.00. 

THE er OF THE SEA. By Joseph Conrad. 
Pp. 5. 

THE MysTERY OF Lire. By Harry E. Richards. 
pp. 292. $1.25. 


By Prince Henri d’Orleans. 


| then 


Lirr. By John Watson, D. D., | 





TONKIN TO INDIA. 
pp. 467. $5.00. 


meet suffering from indigestion Ne eyes URPHY 


'MI-O-NA ABSOLUTELY *PREVENTS 
UNNATURAL FERMENTATION. | 


Take no more laxatives or artificial diges- 
tives. Take Mi-o-na Tabloids; the food will 
ass NATURALLY through the body, 

naturally og and assimilated 
and your blood will be rich and pure. In 
this way nature ufactures strength and 
oo vitality ; and in no other way can it 

e done. 


A LITTLE TABLOID—A — Be sie 
Mr. Booth discovered and gave the 
eat for tarost ana lung dieascy over 
in the scientific and fal world is a 
hin Waar koaaee punish tees 
aap SS 


— ar xy nd , 


M ~ £1 feevthe 


will 


By Sir | 
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THE PROBLEM SOLVED, 


THE NEW MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
TESTED. 


| Results of the Test in Various Forms ef 
Dyspepsia. 
Chronic indigestion or dyspepsia, while 
a very common trouble, has for some time 
been looked upon by able physicians as 4 
serious thing, and that no time should be 
lost in treating it properly at the start be. 
cause recent researches have shown that 
| the most serious, fatal and incurable dis. 
eases have their origin in simple dyspep. 
| sia or indigestion. 
| Diabetes is simply one form of indiges. 
tion, the sugar and starchy food not being 
| assimilated by the oo organs. In 
Bright's disease the albumen in not prop. 
sat tes 
hile consumption and dyspepsia are 
twin diseases, and it is beyond questiqn 
that dyspepsia makes a fertile soil for the 
seeds of consumption. 

But the trouble has been to jind a rem- 
edy that could be depended upon to cure 
dyspepsia, as it is notoriously obstinate 
and difficult to cure. 

This has been the question which has 
| puzzled physicians and dyspeptics alike, 
until the question was solved three years 
ago by the appearance of a new dyspepsia 
cure in the medical world known as 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, which it was 
claimed was a certain, reliable cure for 
every form of stomach trouble. 

Physicians, however, would not accept 
such statements without first giving the 
new remedy many tests and carefully 
observing results. 

For three years the remedy has been 
thoroughly tested in every section of the 
country and with surprising and satis. 
factory results. 

Stuart’s 4g yey Tablets can be hon. 
estly claimed to be a specific, a radical, 
estug cure for indigestion in the various 
forms of acid dyspepsia or sour stomach, 
gas or wind on stomach, too much bile, 
undue fullness or pressure after eating 
and similar symptoms resulting from 
disordered digestion. Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets were not placed before the public 
until this three years’ trial left no doubt 
as to their value and they have recentl 
been placed in the trade and can be foun 
on sale at all npn a oo the nominal 
price of 50 cents per 

No extravagant claims ae made for 
the remedy. It will not cure rheumatism, 
pneumonia, typhoid fever nor anythi 
but just what it is claimed to cure a 
that is every form of stomach trouble. 
| No dieting is necessa ms good, whole- 
| some food and plenty of it and you may 
rest assured that Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
| lets will digest it. 

Druggists claim for it that it is a pleas- 
ure to recommend it to dyspeptics, be- 
| cause it gives such universa sat sfaction. 
| Little book on stomach diseases sent 
ie by addressing Stuart Co., Marshall, 
ich 
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Springfield as a Stronghold 


With its population of 50,000, Springfield, 
Mass., has thirteen Congregational churches. 
One of these has the largest membership of 
the self-supporting Congregational churches 
of the State; two are among the ten having 
the largest male memberships; one is among 
the oldest nine organizations; and, by last 
year’s reports, one has the third largest num- 
ber of accessions in the commonwealth in a 
year, and different churches stood third, 
fourth, sixth and so on in the amount of offer- 
ings, respectively, for four of the denomina- 
tional societies. Greater Springfield is surely 
one of the strongholds of Congregationalism 
in the country. 

A striking feature in the reports at the be 
ginning of the year was the fact that in not 
one of the forty-nine churches of Hampden 
County, of which Springfield is the seat, was 
there a vacant pastorate. Unfortunately, sev- 
eral resignations have been announced since. 
Rev. R. W. Brokaw of Springfield is now 
located in Utica, N. Y., and Rev. Charles 
Pease has given up his pastorate in the Third 
Church, Chicopee, on account of ill health. 
Rey. F. E. Jenkins, who has accepted a call 
to Atlanta, Ga., will postpone his departure 
unti! September, on account of the remark- 
able revival now progressing in Palmer. Rev 
A. E. Fiteh of West Springfield has gone to 
his new parish in Rensselaer, N. Y. 

Springfield has three institutions of more 
than local importance. The International 
Young Men’s Training School began its new 
term last week with sixty-five students, of 
whom twenty-two will be graduated this year. 


The French-American College is increasing 
its facilities by the purchase of more terri- 
tory. A special meeting of the trustees of 
the Bible Normal College has resulted in a 
resolution to raise the standard of that insti- 
tution, and a committee, consisting of Pres. 


G. Stanley Hall of Clark University, Rev. 
F. .. Goodspeed of the First Church and Dr. 
T. M. Balliet, superintendent of schools, 
Springfield, has been appointed to bring about 


this result. Already one new instructor has 
been engaged for a department of religious 
pedagogy, J. R. Street, who is now studying 
for a degree at Clark University. 


Much interest has been manifested in the 
call of Dr. Paul Van Dyke of Northampton to 
the chair of history at Princeton University. 
The announcement that he has accepted is at- 
tended with confident assertions on all sides 
that he is well adapted to the position, but it 


is received with profound regret. His six 
years’ pastorate over the Edwards Church has 
been a source of blessing, not only to his own 
city and church, but to the entire Connecticut 
valley as well. He has devoted much time 
an’ study to the subject which he is now 
ealled to teach. He will remain at North- 
ampton probably until fall. 


\l farther north the closing exercises of 
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2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs., 
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3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs., 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs., 13-35 \ “Express charges 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs., 15.00) Prepaid every- 
Send a postal card for our handsome illustrated pamphlet, ‘‘ The 
Test of Time,’’ mailed free for the asking. It gives full particulars 
regarding our offer to sell on the distinct agreement that you may re- 
turn it and get your money back if not the equal of any $50.00 Hair 
Mattress in cleanliness, durability and comfort, and if not satisfactory 
in every possible way at the end of THIRTY NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL. 


Not for sale at stores. 


10.00 
11.70 
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Our name and guarantee on every mattress 
We have cushioned 2%,000 churches. Send for our book “Church Cushions.” 
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the Northfield Training School were held | 


March 31, Essays were read by students on the 
books of the Bible, the gospel of John, the 


} 


| 


Pentateuch, drawing, physical culture, nurs- | 


ing, hygiene, cooking, dispensations and per- 


sonal Christian work. Dr. C. I. Schofield de- | 


livered an address on the Trained Christian | 


Worker, tracing the development from soli- 
tary to universal responsibility and service, 
and saying that the time has come for lay 
Christian workers in the church. The school 
now has representatives in different foreign 
lields, as well as all over our own continent, 
and its graduates have been instrumental in 
the inauguration of evangelistic work, the 
ope ning of long-closed churches, the organ- 
ization Of Sunday schools and Christian En- 
deavor Societies. There is an increasing de- 
mand for such trained workers, and young 
women are beginning to avail themselves of 
the opportunities open to them. D. 








A SLIGHT cold, if neglected, often attacks the 
lungs. “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ give imme- 
diate and effectual relief, 
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A Vacancy—~ 


In many a household there is 
an empty chair that ought not to be empty. Hosts of chil- 
dren have been carried off by croup when there was no need 
for it at all, Croup comes along without any warning. Usual- 
ly it comes in the night-time, when the drug stores are closed. 

; That is why every mother ought to 
fab have at her elbow a bottle of: :: : 





4 : See) 
ra oe4 Adamson's Botanic 
aC ue Cough Balsam 


It never fails to cure Croup if taken at 
the first symptom. Usually it cures after the disease has made 
considerable progress. But it is wise to keep a bottle on the 
shelf all the time. 

This good remedy also cures Coughs, Colds, Pneumonia, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Hoarseness, Whooping Cough, Influenza 
and all diseases of the breathing organs. It cures, remember. 


Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 


Large Bottles, 
Wholesale and Retail Druggists, 


Small Bottles, 
Trial Size, « 


75¢- 
35¢- 
toc 


At all good drug stores. Oth Av., cor. 39th St. and 4th Av., cor. 25th St.,N.Y. 
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Woman's Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 1 


Mrs. Dwight M. Pratt, presiding, read from 
John 15 and spoke of Christ’s love and of the 
great love of the Father. She related the in- 
cident of a little girl in Luther’s time who 
found a scrap of Scripture with ‘‘God so loved 
the world that he gave’’—only this; what he 
gave or whom he gave she knew not, but he 
gave, and the impression was so deep that she 
came to believe that a God who gave merited 
her love and devotion. Just here a telegram 
was brought in from Mrs. Alice Gordon 
Gulick, at present in Chicago, ‘Pray ear- 
nestly for Spain that war may not hinder 
work,” and forthwith the great question of 
the day was uppermost in every mind, while 
thought flew to the little company of mission- 
aries in San Sebastian and the school whose 
foundations have been laid so wisely and well 
by Mrs. Gulick and her associates, and ear- 
nest petitions were offered that the war cloud 
might scatter and the threatened evil be 
averted. 

Miss Stanwood spoke of Constantinople. 
The American College for Girls rejoices in 
the presence of the president, Miss Patrick, 
whose absence last year was lengthened by 
her continued ill health, and who has won the 
honor of a Ph. D., conferred at Berne. The 
Senior Class numbers eight, three of whom 
are Armenians, two Bulgarians, one Greek, 
one German and one English. There are sixty- 
five boarders, a smaller number than in later 
years, due in part to the poverty of the coun- 
try. It is evident that the Christian charac- 
ter of the institution is beginning to be more 
highly appreciated. The college regrets los- 
ing Miss Olmstead, now in this country, who 
for personal reasons resigns her professor- 
ship. The work at Gedik Pasha, inaugurated 
by Mrs. Schneider and more recently in 
charge of Mrs. Newell, is now carried on by 
Mrs. Marden, Miss Jones and Miss Barker. 
The latter gives an account of their Christ- 
mas celebrations and of the eagerness with 
which the gifts were received, and of the con- 
tinued encouragements in the midst of much 
that is trying. 

Miss May, familiarly known as assistant 
treasurer of the Board for many years, gave 
an interesting account of the work at Hass 
keuy, in charge of Miss Gleason and Miss 


Cull, as she saw it during her visit there last | 
spring, presenting vivid pictures of the desti. | 


tution and desolation of many of the people 
and of the good cheer which the missionary 
women carry to needy hearts and homes. Mrs. 
Schneider said a few appreciative words of 
Miss Gleason, who was for some time asso- 
ciated with her at Gedik Pasha. 

Mrs. Judson Smith introduced Dr. Keskar 
of Sholapur, India, born a Brahman and bap- 
t zed in the Marathi Mission nearly thirty 
years ago, bringing with him for his brief 
visit in this country the cordial commendation 
of the missionaries. Dr. Keskar held the 
close attention of the audience as he spoke of 
the medieal work in which he has been en- 
gaged, of its efficiency in breaking down 
caste and in opening the doors of zenanas, 
and of the other work in Sholapur, especially 
that of Miss Fowler, who with cheerful, un- 
selfish devotion is at present, in addition to 
her school work, mothering nine babies left 
without care by the fatal plague. Miss Child 
alluded to her recent visit at Sholapur and to 
her meeting with Dr. Keskar at that time. 

Although it was already twelve o’clock, 
every one would have been very sorry to miss 
seeing and hearing Miss Rowena Bird of 
Tai-ku in the Shansi mission, who made won- 
derfully real the very interior of China as she 
told of a journey of 300 miles beyond Paotingfu 
over mountains, and of her work in school 
and among villagers and of the opium refuge, 
which pays for its existence even if only one- 
tenth of the patients who come to it are res- 
cued from the habit which has enslaved them. 
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Fun from Our Exchanges 


SAVED FROM THE SEA 

Bridget: ‘‘Wuz yez sick whin yez worr 
comin’ over the ocean ?’’ 

Mike (newly arrived): ‘‘ Wuzn’t Oi, though? 
If Oi hadn’t put on a loife preserver, Oi be- 
lieve Oi’d ’a’ died.” 

SQUELCHED THE SIDEWALK 


Pat had acquired the reputation of always 
getting the better end of the argument, al- 
though not necessarily as a matter of logic, 
and it had become the ambition of the rest of 
the office to see him thrown down. Now this 
happened one slippery day last winter, just 
outside the office door, and Pat’s colleagues 
beheld it with interest. Presently he entered, 
smiling as ever. 

‘*Well, Pat,’’ remarked his employer, ‘the 
sidewalk got the better of you that time, didn’t 
it?” 

“Oi’m not so shure,” returned Pat. ‘ And, 
at all evints, Oi sat on it pretty harrd for the 
presoomption.”’ 


INVALUABLE AT ART EXHIBITIONS 


A clever person who recently attended an 
art exhibition has drawn up a set of rules to 
enable the novice to know what kind of a 
picture he is looking at. He says that if a 
painter paints the sky gray and the grass 
brown he belongs to the old school. If he 
paints the sky blue and the grass green he be 
longs to the realistic school. If he paints the 


sky green and the grass blue he belongs to ' 


the impressionistic school. If he paints the 
sky yellow and the grass purple he is a color- 
ist. If he paints the sky black and the grass 
red he is an artist of great decorative talent 
and may make posters if he perseveres. 
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Ask your 


Druggist 
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10 CENT 
TRIAL SIZE 
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CREAM BALM 


contains no cocaine, 
mercury or any other in- 
jurious drug. 

It opens and cleans the 
Nasal Passages, Allays 
Pain and Inflammation, 
Heals and Protects the 


Membrane. COLD ly H FAD 


Restores the senses of Taste and Smell. Is quickly 
absorbed. Gives relief atonce. 50 cts. at Druggists 
or by wat; Trial Size 10c., at_Druggists or by mail 

BROTHERS, 56 Warren St.. New York. 


SALT 
RHEUM 


Most torturing and disfiguring of itching 
burning, scaly skin and scalp humors is in 
stantly relieved by a warm bath with Ccri 
CURA SOAP, a single application of CuTic( na 
(ointment), the great skin cure, anda full dose 
of Curicura RESOLVENT, greatest of blood 
purifiers and humor cures, when all else f. 
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The Improved U. S. Separator 


AGAIN VICTORIOUS 


At the Annual Convention 


of the Wisconsin Dairymen’s 


Association, held at Manitowoc, Feb. 9-11, 1898, R. M. Bussard, 


cream. 
cream, 


Topeka, Kansas. 





Proprietor of the Bussard Creamery, Poynette, Wis., won the 


SWEEPSTAKES 


over the largest number of exhibits 
and finest lots of butter ever exhibited. 
No entry scoring less than 92 points. 


POYNETTE, WIS., Feb. 19, 1898. 


I have received the $25.00 sent me as premium 
on butter that scored the highest (98%) at the 
Manitowoc Convention of the Wisconsin State 
Dairymen’s Association. 
and three other first prizes, amounting in value 
altogether to $115.00, and all because my No.1 

S. Separator makes such smooth, perfect 
It is easy to make fine butter out of such 


I got the Sweepstakes 


R. M. BUSSARD, 
Prop. Bussard’s Creamery. 


Creamerymen Take Notice: The above score (98'2) is 4% 
point higher than the highest score at the great National 
Creamery Buttermakers’ Association recently held at 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlets. 
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Current Thought 


AT HOME 


The Chap-Book calls the Polychrome Bible 
the Bible in Motley. 

The Interior, in view of impending dis- 
sension in the Presbyterian, Church, advises 
all candidates for the moderatorship of the 
approaching General Assembly “to slip a 
pair of spiked tennis shoes into his valise; 
and on parting with his wife give her a linger- 
ing kiss, as possibly his last.” 

The religious press of the country has 
decided opinions as to Cuban intervention. 
The Presbyterian believes tbat the idea 
that ‘war is unselfish on our part must be 
maintained or we will have the contempt of 
the civilized world, and deserve it.” The 
Christian Observer believes that if war comes 
it will be a chastisement on this nation for its 
sins, its growing greed of gain, its Sabbath 
preaking, its disregard of the sanctity of life 
and of oaths. 

The Watchman believes that our right to 
intervene in Cuba is indisputable, but we must 
intervene to establish peace, not to fight the 
battles of the insurgents, or to annex Cuba to 
the United States. The Catholi¢ Review is 
moved to praise of the President: “ His ad- 
mirable self- possession and dignified demeanor 
during these trying days of suspense, his 
humane disposition practically exhibited with- 
out overstepping the established rules of inter- 
course between nations, bespeak in him a man 
eminently fitted for the position he occupies. 
None, we are sure, appreciates better than he 
the feeling and the force pent up in the breasts 
of the thousands who talk not, but watch and 
wait.’ The Pilot feels that we have “the 
might and the right. Let us use them.” The 


Evangelist urges action: ‘* At last the time has 
come to right the wrongs of centuries. In this 
solemn and.awful hour may it be given to our 


noble l’resident to send to Spain a warning like 
that which Crom well sent to the pope when his 
hand was red with the blood of martyrs: “If 
favor be not shown to the people of God the 
thunder of English guns shall be heard in the 
Castle of St. Angelo! ’’ 


ABROAD 


The press of Great Britain and Canada un- 
reservedly praise the course of the United 
States in dealing with Spain and Cuba. Thus 
the London Times says: “In this -matter, 
whatever disagreements we may have had 
with our transatlantic kinsmen, our sympa- 
thies are on their side. We share their grief 
at the loss, under such cruel conditions, of 
their noble vessel and its gallant crew. We 
admire the patience and reserve of the demo- 
cratic Government in circumstances of provo- 
cation and in the presence of public excite- 
ment, which it would only have been too easy 
to fan into a flame of war.’ The Daily 
Graphic remarks that ‘‘ President McKinley’s 
message is the work of a man of character 
and a statesman. Its moderation, perfect 
fairness and un-American avoidance of all 
emotional verbosity must command the sym- 
pathies of the civilized world. The United 
States is fortunate in having a man of this 
caliber at its head at this moment. His digni- 
fied appeal should strike a responsive chord 
in Spain, which cannot afford to be less hand- 
some than this Americano. The message is 
an olive branch, and leads us to attach more 
importance than we otherwise would to ru- 
mors of a peaceful solution.”” The Daily 
Witness (Montreal): “There must be inde- 
pendence or an American protectorate or an- 
hexation to the United States. Unprotected 
and uncontrolled independence today seems 
as hopeless an expedient as would be auton- 
omy as a dependency of Spain. Annexation 
to the United States as an integral State 
would obviously be premature. An Ameri- 
can protectorate seems to be the only solu- 
_ and the sooner this is brought about the 

fr.” 


Sefior Genaro Alas, the most eminent Span- 


ish authority on military affairs, recently con- 
fessed in La Epoca that Spain faced ultimate 
defeat if she went to war with the United 
States. “Is it not,” he said, “‘a nonsensical 
dream to think of a conquest of American ter- 
ritory? Iam not doubting the courage of the 
Spaniards, but I believe that all nations of 
Europe together are not strong enough to 
sever a foot of land from the United States. 
... At the start the Yankees may destroy 
our whole navy or we may destroy theirs, but 
in the long run they will get the advantage. 
All other things will be mere episodes of the 
war. The privateers on either side will 
amount to nothing in deciding where victory 
shall rest.” 

Rev. Dr. J. Guinness Rogers, in the Inde- 
pendent, serves notice on the London Chroni- 
cle and other Liberal advocates of an imperial 
grant to found a R: man Catholic university in 
Ireland that ‘‘ Nonconformists are not in a 
mood to be trifled with. They are quite con- 
tent to be as they long have been, hewers of 
wood and drawers of water in the party of 
progress; but they will not tamely submit to 
have their interests sacrificed in the interests 
of a pseudo- Liberalism.’’ 

London men-about-town and actors and act- 
resses recently rallied at a benefit given for a 
former favorite burlesque actress, and the re- 
ceipts of the performance netted $30,000. The 
Spectator ventures to say that ‘‘no poet, au- 
thor or public benefactor of any kind would 
under the same circumstances have received 
half as much. No one will grudge the unfor- 
tunate lady the money, but how London must 
thirst for amusement it understands.’’ The 
same journal thinks that ‘if the Liberals are 
zealots led by cynics, the Unionists are cynics 
led by zealots.”’ 
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Dr. Hunter’s Book 
on,Weak Lungs. 


Dr. Robert Hunter of New York, extracts from whose 
lectures on the lungs have been published in this paper 
from time to time, has a book on the nature, causes and 
cure of consumption, bronchitis, asthma and catarrh, 
explaining their differences and pointing out the cura- 
tive treatment of each disease. 

Dr. Hunter is one of the oldest lung specialists living, 
having devoted his life since 1857 exclusively to the 
study and treatment of lung complaints. The first in 
haling instruments ever employed for the cure of the 
lungs were of his invention, and the only known germ- 
icide having power to kill and expel the germs of con 
sumption from the lungs was discovered and successfully 
applied by him. His antiseptic air inhalations is the 
only scientific treatment for lung complaints. It brings 
the remedy to the very seat of the disease in the lungs 
in the only common sense way. Its suecess is shown by 
hundreds of grateful patients whose lives it has saved. 


Mr. Edward J. Raynor says: “ I had hemorrhage after 
hemorrhage, and was utterly broken down in heaith 
coughed up yellow lumpy matter, had fever and night 
sweats, and was brought to my bed from which I never 
expected to rise again. Now I am strong and able to do 
my work, all blood spitting and shortness of breath are 
gone. I have gained my flesh back, and eat and sleep 
as well as ever. From a perfect wreck I have been re 
built and restored by Dr. Hunter’s medicated air in 
halations. I owe my life to this wonderful treatment 
and believe every one ought to know of it. who 
wish to do so can call or write to me at my pre of 
business, Walsh & Co,.’s, 157 Market St., Newark, N. J.” 


Any subscriber of the Congregationalist who 1s inter- 
ested can obtain this book free by addressing Dr. 
Hunter at 117 West 45th St., New York. 


EVERY LADY 


Who has ever used them will tell you that there is noth- 





| ing to compare with CAM PBELL’S VARNISH 
| STAINS for making old furniture look like new 


and very handsome. They are the original and only 
perfect Varnish Stains that have ever been made. If 
your local dealer does not have them, ask him to write 


CARPENTER MORTON COMPANY, Boston, MAS8., for 
particulars. 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE 





A Patient of 74 Years Rescued from 


imminent Death, by 


BUFFALO 





LITHIA WATER 


A case stated by Dr. E. C. Laird, 
Member of the North Carolina Medical Society, Member American Medical 
Association, and formerly Resident Physician at the Springs: 
“Mr. ——, age 74, arrived at BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS in an exceedingly 


prostrate condition, exhibiting unmistakable symptoms of Bright’s Disease, viz.: 


puffiness of the face, eyes suffused, impaired vision, breathing labored and 


distressed, heart involved, inability to take a recumbent position for any 


sitting in his chair. 


his years. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


chemical and microscopical, showed the 
epithelium, confirming the diagnosis of 
cially in view of his advanced years, seemed to preclude the possibility of 
benefit from any remedy. He was put, however, upon the water of Spring No. 2, 
which, to my equal surprise and gratification, proved promptly and h ghly bene- 
ficial, and to such an extent that he rested comfortably in bed, wh 

not been able to do for several months previous. 
an intermission at one time of a few days, was continuous and steady during a stay 
of twelve weeks at the Springs, and so rapid that when he left, not only had ail 
symptoms of his trouble entirely disappeared, but he had gained largely in 
flesh, and possessed a healthful vigor by no means common to men of 

’ 


pom of time, feet and legs so swollen that he could not wear his shoes, 
and Uremic poison to such an extent that he was generally asleep when 
Examination of the Urine the day after his arrival, both 


resence of albumen, tube-casts, and 
right’s Disease. This situation, espe- 


h he had 
His improvement, excepting 


is for sale by Grocers and Druggists gener 


ally. Pamphlets on application. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
. Springs open for guests from June 15th to October ist. 
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COLORED PANEL, “COMRADES.” Size, 14x28. 


As the originator of Yeast or BAKING POWDER in 1849, I was for many years the 
largest manufacturer of this class of goods, until, through the competition from cheap and 
adulterated articles, the alternative presented itself of either offering a similar quality of goods 
or abandoning the field. I chose the latter, and for years I have been out of the market; but 
now, through a revulsion of public sentiment against adulterated goods, I am enabled to offer 
a new powder, which I have been experimenting with and perfecting during the interim. 

I recommend this powder as absolutely pure—it contains neither alum, lime, nor other 


injurious substances, and is unexcelled by any in the market. 
The illustrations in this article are reduced reproductions of Beautiful Artists’ 


Proof Etchings and Colored Panels, of which we have a series of eighteen, 14x28 inches. 
There is no advertising matter printed on any of these pictures. A complete catalogue will 
be sent free upon application if 2 cent stamp is inclosed. 

I will send one of these Etchings FREE 


upon receipt of 25 Best Soap wrapper Trade-marks, or ten 1776 Soap Powder Trade-marks, 
or the coupons found in the cans of our Best Baking Powder. Inclose 2 cent stamp for mailing. 


Address ‘‘ DEPT. G.,” P.O. BOX 2917, NEW YORK CITY 
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EtcHIne No.111. ORANGE LAKE. 


BE WISE! USE THE BEST! IT PAYS! 
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